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Program of the Nineteenth Annual Meeting 


Pantlind Hotel, Grand Rapids, Michigan 


THURSDAY, MARCH 2, 1939 
9:30 MUSIC: Grand Rapids Junior College Band 


9:50 ADDRESS—“Welcome to Grand Rapids” 
ARTHUR ANDREWS, President of Grand Rapids Junior College, and Chairman of the 
Local Committee on Arrangements 


10:05 PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS—“What Should Be Expected of the Association?” 
NicHoOLas RicctaArpi, President, San Bernardino Valley Junior College, California 


10:50 SECRETARY’S REPORT 
WALTER Crossy EELLS, Executive Secretary, Washington, D.C. 


11:30 ADDRESS—“Retrospect and Prospect” 
Doak S. CAMPBELL, Dean of the Graduate School, Peabody College, Tennessee 


12:00 APPOINTMENT OF COMMITTEES 


Afternoon Sessions 


12:30 LUNCHEON FOR REPRESENTATIVES OF PUBLIC JUNIOR COLLEGES 
Chairman: W. W. Carpenter, University of Missouri 
Five-minute answers to one of the two following questions: 


(1) “What is the most significant thing your junior college is doing this year?” or 
(2) “What is the biggest problem that has confronted your junior college this year?” 


James L, Beck, Thornton Junior College, Harvey, Illinois 

R. L. Carter, University of Toledo Junior College, Toledo, Ohio 
Joun W. Harpeson, Pasadena Junior College, Pasadena, California 
Ernest A. Lowe, Armstrong Junior College, Savannah, Georgia 

E. E. Cuurcu, Potomac State School, Keyser, West Virginia 

FE. L. Harvin, Corpus Christi Junior College, Corpus Christi, Texas 
C. C, Co_vert, Northeast Center, L.S.U., Monroe, Louisiana 

GeorceE E. BuTTERFIELD, Bay City Junior College, Bay City, Michigan 
A. G. Umsreit, Muskegon Junior College, Muskegon, Michigan 

H. E. BLaine, Joplin Junior College, Joplin, Missouri 

J. F. WeLLEMEYER, Kansas City Junior College, Kansas City, Kansas 
VERNON E. ANpeRSON, Worthington Junior College, Worthington, Minnesota 
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12:30 LUNCHEON FOR REPRESENTATIVES OF PRIVATE JUNIOR COLLEGES 


4:00 


7:30 
8:00 


Chairman: Curtis V. BisHop, Averett College, Virginia 
Five-minute answers to one of the two following questions: 


(1) “What is the most significant thing your junior college is doing this year?” or 
(2) “What is the biggest problem that has confronted your junior college this year?” 


A. Betu Hostetter, Frances Shimer Junior College, Mount Carroll, Illinois 
AMELIA E. CLark, Colby Junior College, New London, New Hampshire 

R. C. Foro, Wentworth Military Academy, Lexington, Missouri 

SIsTER HAzeEL Marie Rotu, Ottumwa Heights College, Ottumwa, Iowa 

J. E. Burk, Ward-Belmont Junior College, Nashville, Tennessee 

J. J. DELANEY, Schreiner Institute, Kerrville, Texas 

HARRIET CRESSEY PHELAN, Briarcliff Junior College, Briarcliff Manor, New York 
ALGOTH OHLSON, North Park College, Chicago, Illinois 

J. C. Simpson, Stratford College, Danville, Virginia 

CARRIE SUTHERLIN, Arlington Hall, Washington, D.C. 


TEA AT GRAND RAPIDS JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Evening Session 


MUSIC: Grand Rapids Junior College Band 


SYMPOSIUM: “Future Policies and Prospects of the American Association of Junior 
Colleges” 
Topics suggested for discussion— 


1. Desirable changes in the Junior College Journal—Size, contents, frequency of pub- 
lication, circulation 

2. Increase in membership of the Association—opportunities, methods, dues, active, 
associate, sustaining 

3. Relationship of Association to other educational organizations—national, regional, 
state, local 

4. Regional and state junior college organizations—function, status, activities, relation 
to the national association 

5. Special studies desirable—semi-professional courses, general education, finances, 
guidance, adult education, articulation with higher institutions, titles, academic 
costume, honor societies, alumni organizations, etc. 


PARTICIPANTS: Former Presidents of the Association 


H. G. Norrstncer (1926), Virginia Intermont College, Virginia 

L. W. Situ (1926), American College Bureau, Chicago, Illinois 

J. THomas Davis (1928), John Tarleton College, Texas 

RicuHarD D. Cox (1932), Gulf Park College, Mississippi 

ArtTHUuR ANDREWS (1933), Grand Rapids Junior College, Michigan 

A. M. Hitcu (1934), Kemper Military School, Missouri 

E. Q. Brotuers (1935), Little Rock Junior College, Arkansas 

Rosert J. TREvorrow (1936), Centenary Junior College, New Jersey 

W. W. Haccarp (1937), Joliet Junior College, Illinois 

KATHERINE M. DenwortH (1938), Bradford Junior College, Massachusetts 


9:45 GENERAL DISCUSSION 
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7:15 


9:00 


9:15 


10:00 


10:20 


10:32 


10:44 


10:56 


11:08 


11:20 


11:32 


11:44 


11:56 


12:30 
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FRIDAY, MARCH 3, 1939 


PHI DELTA KAPPA BREAKFAST 
Music: Grand Rapids Junior College 
Motion Picture (in color): “Springtime in Arizona” 
H. B. Wyman, Phoenix Junior College, Arizona 
Address: “The Junior College Faces American Life” 
DwayYNE OrTON, President, Stockton Junior College, California 


TOPIC: “SEMI-PROFESSIONAL COURSES IN THE JUNIOR COLLEGE: 
EVALUATIONS, TECHNIQUES, PROSPECTS” 


MUSIC: Grand Rapids Junior College Band 


Report of the Special Committee of the Association on Vocational Education in the 
Junior College 
Rosco C. INGALLS, Director, Los Angeles City College, California 


“How Chicago Is Meeting the Need” 
LELAND L. MEpDsKER, Department of Occupational Research, Chicago, Illinois 


“Medical Secretaries” 
Byron S. HOLLINSHEAD, President, Scranton-Keystone Junior College, Pennsylvania 


“School of Government” 
Harry TyLer, Dean of Men, Sacramento Junior College, California 


“Merchandising” 
Guy M. Wins ow, President, Lasell Junior College, Massachusetts 


“Mining” 
Joun H. Napier, President, Placer Junior College, California 


“Business Management” 
R. D. CuApwick, Dean, Duluth Junior College, Minnesota 


“Agricultural Vocations” 
GARDINER W. Sprinc, Chaffey Junior College, California 


“Family Relationships” 
AMELIA CLARK, Dean, Colby Junior College, New Hampshire 


“Aeronautics” 
Joun W. Harseson, Pasadena Junior College, California 


“Terminal Cultural Course” 
J. E. Burk, Dean, Ward-Belmont Junior College, Tennessee 


Luncheon Sessions 


LUNCHEONS FOR REPRESENTATIVES OF REGIONAL GROUPS OF JUNIOR 
COLLEGES 


North Central. Chairman: Ross Hott, Lyons Township Junior College, Illinois 

New England. Chairman: Jesse P. Bocut, Green Mountain Junior College, Vermont 

Middle States. Chairman. B. S. HoLLINSHEAD, Scranton-Keystone Junior College, Penn- 
sylvania 

Southern. Chairman: J. E. BurK, Ward-Belmont Junior College, Tennessee 

Western. Chairman: H. E. TyLer, Sacramento Junior College, California 
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Afternoon Session 
ADDRESS—“The Place of Athletics in the Junior College” 
Spencer Myers, Director of Athletics, Highland Park Junior College, Michigan 


ADDRESS—“Personal Observations on General Education” 
GLENN B. LemsBxke, Pasadena Junior College, California; Traveling Fellow, Genera] 


Education Board 


ADDRESS—“The American Council on Education’s Cooperative Study in General Edu. 


cation” 


Eart J. McGratu, Research Associate, American Council on Education, Washington, 


D.C. 


ADDRESS—“The Junior College Instructor” 
Wittiam L, Contey, Dean, Wright Junior College, Chicago, Illinois 


ADDRESS—“Bases for Curriculum Development” 
Joun L. Lounssury, Dean, Long Beach Junior College, California 


Discussion 


SIGHT SEEING TOUR OF GRAND RAPIDS 


Evening Session 
ASSOCIATION DINNER 
MUSIC: Grand Rapids Junior College orchestra and chorus 
Introduction of guests 
Recognition of state groups 
Greetings from presidents of regional junior college organizations 
(in order of organization) 
New England (March, 1929)— 
Jesse P. Bocuse, Green Mountain Junior College 
Western (April, 1929) — 
ArcuiE J. CLoup, San Francisco Junior College 


Southern (1930) — 
J. E. Burk, Ward-Belmont Junior College 
Middle States (1935)— 
Byron S. HOLLINSHEAD, Scranton-Keystone Junior College 
Northwest (1938) — 
Georce A. Opcers, Multnomah Junior College 
North Central (1939) — 
Ross Hott, Lyons Township Junior College 


Greetings from the American Council on Education 
C. S. Marsu, Washington, D.C. 


ADDRESS: “The Needs of Youth in a Democracy” 


Tuomas Popejsoy, Assistant Administrator, National Youth Administration, Wash- 


ington, D.C. 
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9:15 


9:55 


10:20 


10:40 


11:00 


11:10 


11:15 


11:20 


12:10 


12:15 


12:20 


12:25 
12:30 


12:30 


2:00 


SATURDAY, MARCH 4, 1939 


SYMPOSIUM—“What the Junior College Means to Me” 
By students and graduates of Grand Rapids Junior College 

Chairman: WARREN LILLIE, Class of 1939; President, Men’s Union, Grand Rapids Junior 

College 

FE. Ray Baxter, Class of 1915; Assistant to the President, Grand Rapids Junior College 
HELEN ANDERSON, Class of 1920; Instructor, Central High School, Grand Rapids 
J. ALFRED HANNAH, Class of 1921; Secretary, Michigan State College, East Lansing 
Davin Davis, Class of 1923; Neurologist, Grand Rapids 
NorEEN ANSORGE LITSCHER, Class of 1934; Instructor in Art, Eaton Rapids High School 
Betty LYMAN, Class of 1939; President, Women’s League, Grand Rapids Junior College 


ADDRESS—“Looking Backward and Forward After Twenty-five Years” 
JessE B. Davis, Dean of the School of Education, Boston University, and Founder of 
Grand Rapids Junior College 


REPORT OF RESEARCH COMMITTEE 


W. W. Carpenter, University of Missouri 
REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON HONORARY SOCIETIES 


J. C. MILLER, Christian College, Missouri 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
Rosco C. Incatis, Los Angeles City College, California 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON REORGANIZATION OF THE ASSOCIATION 
NicHoLas Riccrarpi, San Bernardino Valley Junior College 


REPORT OF TREASURER 


Water C, EEtts, Executive Secretary, Washington, D.C. 


REPORT OF EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, WITH CONSIDERATION OF NEW CON- 
STITUTION 


WaLTER C, EELLS, Executive Secretary, Washington, D.C. 
REPORT OF AUDITING COMMITTEE 
REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS 
REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON NOMINATIONS 
INSTALLATION OF NEW OFFICERS 
ADJOURNMENT OF THE ASSOCIATION 


Afternoon Sessions 


LUNCHEON HONORING Dr. Jesse B. Davis, BOSTON UNIVERSITY, Founder of 
Grand Rapids Junior College, and Mrs. Davis. Mezzanine Lounge. 
Chairman: ArtTHUR ANDREWS, President, Grand Rapids Junior College. 
POST-CONVENTION CONFERENCE on Problems of the N. Y. A. in Junior Colleges 
Tuomas Popejoy, Assistant Administrator, and Miss McKe vey, Director Student Aid 
Division, National Youth Administration, Washington, D.C. 

















Welcome to Grand Rapids 


ARTHUR ANDREWS* 


HEN President Ricciardi informed 

me that the nineteenth annual 
meeting of the American Association of 
Junior Colleges was to meet in Grand 
Rapids, it immediately occurred to me 
that for once the one giving the ad- 
dress of welcome would not find it 
necessary to apologize for the weather. 
As perhaps some of you know, Elsworth 
Huntington, a scientist who really knows 
something about the weather, has pointed 
out in his famous book that wide changes 
in humidity and temperature are neces- 
sary for the achievement and mainte- 
nance of a high type of civilization. 
Sometimes when I have reflected upon 
this hypothesis, I have felt that civiliza- 
tion probably had its birth here in West- 
ern Michigan during the month of 
March. And so if in the course of the 
next few days the weather should turn 
a little inclement, or if perchance we 
should happen to have a real old- 
fashioned Michigan blizzard, please re- 
member we are just trying to maintain 
the conditions necessary for the advance- 
ment of civilization. 

Apart from the weather there are other 
reasons why the American Association 
of Junior Colleges should meet in Grand 
Rapids and in the State of Michigan. 
Michigan is a state rich in educational 
tradition. It was one of the first states in 
the Union to set up a state university— 
one of the first to establish an agricul- 
tural college—one of the first to estab- 
lish a college for training teachers. 

For our purposes more pertinent than 
this, it was one of the first states to give 


* President, Grand Rapids Junior College, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


impetus to the junior college movement, 
Nearly a century ago President Tappan 
in his inaugural address at the Univer. 
sity of Michigan stated that he saw a 
time in the future when the first two 
years of college work would be offered 
in the larger municipalities of the state. 

In 1880, the University of Michigan 
established the so-called “University Sys. 
tem” which set aside the first two years 
of college as a distinctive unit with ob- 
jectives and procedures which are now 
recognized as those of the junior college. 

In the year 1891 A. B. Whitney, for 
many years head of the School of Edu- 
cation at the University of Michigan, 
was superintendent of schools in Sagi- 
naw, Michigan. While serving in this 
capacity, he established postgraduate 
work in the high school at the junior col- 
lege level and arranged for transfer 
credit at the University of Michigan. 

While the University of Michigan was 
experimenting with the “University Sys- 
tem,” A. L. Lange was enrolled in the 
University of Michigan as a student and 
so had an opportunity to observe this 
educational innovation. Later he moved 
to California and took the junior college 
idea with him. Mr. President, this is how 
the junior college came to California. 
Of course, the native sons of Michigan 
are willing to admit that California edu- 
cators did rather well with the idea once 
they understood it. 

It is of much local interest that many 
regard the Lewis Institute of Chicago as 
the oldest private junior college in the 
United States. During ten of its most 
formative years this institution was pre- 


sided over by a Grand Rapids man, 
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Welcome to Grand Rapids 


W. A. Greeson. Mr. Greeson afterwards 
became superintendent of schools in 
Grand Rapids and with the cooperation 
of Jesse B. Davis established the Grand 
Rapids Junior College in 1914, This in- 
stitution is one of the oldest public 
junior colleges in the middle west and 
will celebrate its silver anniversary in 
May of this year. 

And so, Mr. President, I repeat at this 
time that the American Association of 
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Junior Colleges is welcome to Grand 
Rapids. We expect that these meetings 
will mean much to the Grand Rapids 
Junior College and to the State of Michi- 
gan. We wish to extend a very cordial 
welcome and we want the welcome to be 
more than a lip service. We hope that 
we can do our part in making this meet- 
ing the most successful one in the his- 
tory of the American Association of 
Junior Colleges. 

















What Should Be Expected of 


the Association ? 


[ PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS | 


NICHOLAS RICCIARDI* 


PPRECIATING Samuel Johnson’s com- 
ment in The Rambler, ‘““Men more 
frequently require to be reminded than 
informed,” Elbert Hubbard remarked, 
“What the world needs is not so much 
to be informed as to be reminded.” It 
seems to be quite appropriate to remind 
you that we have now in the United 
States 250 public and 306 private junior 
colleges, a total of 556. 

What are we trying to do in these 556 
junior colleges? We are _ practically 
agreed that we are attempting to do 
these things: Give two years of post 
high-school education which will prepare 
students for professional schools such 
as law, medicine, and engineering; two 
years of post high-school education 
which will prepare students for the Col- 
lege of Letters and Science in a senior 
college or university; two years of post 
high-school general education intended 
to be the kind of basic education which 
everyone needs to be a socially efficient 
person; two years of post high-school 
work designed for students who plan to 
enter gainful employment in semi-pro- 
fessional occupations; and, finally, pro- 
vide a suitable program of education for 
adults. 

How well are we doing these things? 
In answering this question we may say 
that a junior college is as efficient in do- 
ing these things as it is effective in mak- 
ing adequate provision for: 


First, the adaptation of class or group in- 


* President, San Bernardino Valley Junior 
College, San Bernardino, California. 
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struction to the innate capacities, interests, 
aims, and needs of the individual student; 
Second, the securing of full information con- 
cerning each student; 

Third, the making available to each student 
of pertinent information concerning educa- 
tional and vocational opportunities; 
Fourth, the planning of learning situations 
designed to enable each student to master a 
problem or concept which, when mastered, 
effects a desirable change in the student and 
enables him to behave better than he would 
without such mastery; 

Fifth, the basing of instruction on a series of 
activities and experiences planned coopera- 
tively by the instructor and the student; 
Sixth, the application in every class or group 
of the problem method or unit concept of 
instruction; 

Seventh, the interviewing of each student 
after making a specific appointment and 
suitable preparation; 

Eighth, the recording and filing of important 
data based on interviews with students; 
Ninth, the ready use of a file of accurate and 
comprehensive data concerning each student 
including the data based on interviews; 
Tenth, the interviewing of each student as 
often as may be required to make a suitable 
adjustment; 

Eleventh, the effective bridging of the gap 
between the termination of the formal pro- 
sram of education and entry into gainful em- 
ployment; 

Twelfth, the grading of each student in ac- 
cordance with his working ability and ef- 
forts and not in accordance with traditional 
scholastic standards, the mastery of which is 
demanded of all students regardless of in- 
nate capacities, health, home environment, 
and other pertinent factors; 

Thirteenth, the selecting of faculty members 
in accordance with an orderly and sound 
procedure ; 

Fourteenth, the classifying of faculty mem- 
bers in accordance with a suitable self-rating 
scale; 
































What Should Be Expected of the Association? 


Fifteenth, the determining of increases in the 
salaries of faculty members in accordance 
with an acceptable rating scale; 

Sixteenth, the democratizing of the adminis- 
tration of the institution in accordance with 
acceptable procedures. 


It seems to me that we should empha- 
size more and more the things on which 
we are in practical agreement rather 
than the things on which we are in dis- 
agreement. Too long and with too much 
emphasis, we have been proclaiming our 
disagreements. I do not maintain that 
we should ignore our disagreements; but 
they are of little, if any practical value 
as bases for constructive action. We can 
and should build on our agreements. It 
should be observed that each one of the 
sixteen criteria on which we seem to be 
agreed, is sufficiently specific to make 
possible a definite rating. When we ap- 
ply these sixteen criteria to every one of 
the 556 junior colleges, we soon discover 
that we are not doing the things on which 
we are agreed as well as we should like 
to do them. That leads us quite natural- 
ly to a consideration of practical ways 
and means of doing better the things 
which we think should be done and want 
to do in our junior colleges. 

If the junior college is to meet more 
adequately the needs of those it is in- 
tended to serve and to do better the 
things on which we are agreed, we must 
deal effectively and realistically with 
certain basic considerations. Some basic 
considerations to which we should direct 
our thinking are these: 

First, the formulation of an acceptable 

philosophy of junior college education; 

— the implementation of such philoso- 

Third, the development and the practical ap- 

plication of procedures for appraising out- 


comes, and for providing placement and fol- 
low-up service. 


The formulation of a sound and ac- 
ceptable philosophy of education for 
Junior colleges requires straight think- 
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ing about social and economic facts 
which have vital implications for educa- 
tion. Some of these facts were empha- 
sized recently by Dr. Isador Lubin, who 
for eleven years was associated with the 
Brookings Institution and now is United 
States Commissioner of Labor Statistics. 
These facts deal with problems which 
are quite basic. For instance, American 
industry is producing more goods than 
can be purchased by 23,000,000 families 
in our country because of their low an- 
nual incomes. Twelve million of these 
families during the year 1935-1936 had 
an average income of less than $1,000. 
During the same year 4,000,000 fami- 
lies, or about 13 per cent of all the 
families in our country, had an average 
income of $2,500. Eighty-seven per cent 
of all families have an annual income 
of less than $2,500. 

A vital problem, therefore, which now 
confronts educators who are interested 
in education at the junior college level 
is how to formulate a philosophy of 
education which takes into consideration 
vital social and economic problems and 
which may serve as a practical guide to 
implement effectively a suitable program 
of education for junior colleges. 

At the Dallas convention of the Ameri- 
can Association of Junior Colleges we 
were told that we have no philosophy of 
junior college education. We are told 
now that our program should be reor- 
ganized because it does not meet ade- 
quately the needs of modern youth. We 
are told, too, emphatically, that we need 
a restatement of the goals of education. 
If, therefore, we are to work effectively 
at the junior college level, we must know 
what young persons between the ages of 
16 and 25 are doing and what is being 
done for them; and we must have a 
statement of educational goals to guide 
us. Fortunately, we can get these data 
from recent diagnostic studies. For in- 
stance, from the volume entitled Youth 
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Tell Their Story published by the Ameri- 
can Council on Education in 1938, we 
can get valuable data dealing with what 
young persons are doing and thinking. 
From this important study we find that: 


1. Young persons under 18 years of age, and 
and even those under 21, are finding it 
more and more difficult to secure suitable 
employment. 

2. An increasing number of youth is dis- 
satisfied with what is being given in 
schools and in colleges. 

3. More and more young persons are assert- 
ing that the compensation in economic 
life is not enough to enable them to live 
decently. 

4. Young persons declare that community 
recreational facilities are inadequate, and 
that the facilities which are available are 
not very desirable. 

5. Young persons are not as intelligent and 
as active as they should be in civic life. 

6. Young persons are not as active or as 
enthusiastic as they should be in church 
life. 

7. There is still a wide gap between the 
termination of the formal program of edu- 
cation and employment in a gainful occu- 
pation. 


These inadequacies are supported by 
other diagnostic studies. They point 
clearly to the need of reorganization in 
terms of a philosophy of education or 
restatement of educational goals. 

The Report of the Advisory Commit- 
tee on Education which was transmitted 
to the President of the United States on 
February 18, 1938, states clearly and 
definitely the need for federal financial 
allotments to aid in reorganizing effec- 
tively the program of education so that 
the present inadequacies may be dealt 
with satisfactorily. Some of the state- 
ments in this Report which may be 
quoted quite appropriately are these: 


In the immediate future, emphasis 
should be given to the provision of 
adequate facilities to meet the special 
needs of youth. Ways must be found 
and placed in effect to prevent situa- 
tions such as now obtain, in which 


millions of young people leave the 
schools without adequate preparation 
for life and are not absorbed into use. 
ful occupations for periods often of 
several years. 

More attention to guidance js 
needed, with a more realistic definition 
of the requirements for ultimate em. 
ployment and a better supply of data 
as to relative opportunities in the vari- 
ous fields. The same qualities of com- 
petence, responsibility, and emotional 
adjustment that make for efficiency in 
gainful employment are equally essen. 
tial for the development of successful 
home and family life. The operation 
of harmonious and secure homes in 
which the new generation can be given 
a good start is a public service of the 
most vital kind, affecting the stability 
of the social order and the whole ques- 
tion of the permanence of democracy. 
The schools can well afford to supply 
whatever training is possible that will 
help the young people of each genera- 
tion to establish successful homes. 

Neither the individual states nor the 
federal government can continue to 
tolerate conditions under which a sub. 
stantial number of citizens of tomor- 
row receive inadequate preparation 
for effective living. This means that 
suitable procedures must be adopted 
for the allocation of the funds among 
the citizens in such manner that the 
funds will go where they are most 
needed. The grants that the Commit- 
tee proposes would be primarily for 
the purpose of raising the level of 
educational opportunity where it is 
now inadequate. 


In nearly every diagnostic study and 
in practically every educational investi- 
gation emphasis is given to the fact that 
the needs of modern youth are not being 
met adequately. Naturally, a question 
which is being asked quite pertinently is 
this: When is a junior college rendering 
adequate services? I offer this categori- 
cal answer: A junior college is rendering 
adequate services: 
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1. When it has a well-planned program of 
general education for youth; 

2. When it gives suitable specialized educa- 
tion, in accordance with the needs of its 
students, designed to prepare students 
for advantageous entry into gainful em- 
ployment; 

3. When instruction is given by carefully se- 
lected instructors who are competent and 
well prepared, whose salaries are ade- 
quate, and who are interested in the 
growth and development of young persons 
and in improving community life; 

4. When there are adequate and democratic 
supervisory and administrative proce- 
dures; 

5. When there are suitable instructional ma- 
terials, modern equipment, and a library 
with books, magazines, newspapers, and 
all of the facilities required to meet the 
needs of modern youth; 

6. When there is a suitable guidance, place- 
ment, and follow-up service; 

7. When there is adequate student financial 


aid to enable thoroughly qualified young 


persons to continue their education until 
they are graduated; 

8. When there are suitable opportunities for 
part-time, cooperative, and adult educa- 
tion; and 

9, When there are safe and sanitary school 
buildings adapted to a modern program 
of instruction and related services. 


We may reach agreement on what a 
well-planned program of general educa- 
tion is by illustrating with a concrete 
case. A person has certain duties and 
responsibilities to discharge as a home- 
member, as a citizen, and as a worker 
in a specific occupation. He must have 
skills, technical knowledges, and social- 
understanding in order that he may be 
occupationally efficient and socially use- 
ful. He is a participant in home, com- 
munity, and occupation. He engages in 
at least three major areas of activities. 

In planning a suitable program of 
education for any person, therefore, 
these three major areas should be given 
careful consideration. In the first area 
are included the activities of a person 
as a home-member; in the second area 
are the activities of a person as a citizen; 
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and the third area embraces the activities 
of a person as a worker in gainful em- 
ployment. The part of the program of 
education which is planned for the area 
that deals with gainful employment may 
be designated as vocational education. 
The segment which deals with citizenship 
and home membership is general edu- 
cation. It is intended to give to the indi- 
vidual what he needs and should have to 
enjoy those cultural experiences which 
are genuinely satisfying, and, also, what 
he needs and should have to be a useful 
citizen in our democratic society. 

It should be evident, therefore, to any 
open-minded person that in a complete 
program of education there is no con- 
flict between general education and vo- 
cational education, since both are needed 
for the all-round growth and develop- 
ment of the individual. It is meaningless 
to say that vocational education is prac- 
tical, that general education is imprac- 
tical, and that one is in conflict with the 
other. Each has fundamental values; 
each is needed to develop types or pat- 
terns of human behavior that are essen- 
tial to the efficient discharge of one’s 
duties and responsibilities in the major 
areas of human activities. 

The ultimate test of the effectiveness of 
junior college education, then, should be 
the adequacy with which the junior col- 
lege provides learning situations which 
will produce persons whose behavior is 
such as to make them socially competent 
and individually efficient. When scientists 
such as Millikan, Compton, Carrel, and 
Perrin—each one a Nobel Prize win- 
ner—when such men declare that there 
is urgent need for persons who are 
socially competent and individually ef- 
ficient, whose behavior is such as to make 
them capable of working successfully 
toward worthy social ends, not only as 
leaders but also as followers—when 
these scientists emphasize such need, we 
should and can agree that when we give 
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earnest consideration to the best ways 
and means of developing the right kind 
of human behavior we are not being 
academic, emotional, or impractical. 

In the formulation of a philosophy of 
education in terms of living efficiently 
in an industrialized democratic society, 
we should give careful consideration to 
the fact that we have learned how to pre- 
dict with a high degree of certainty, the 
behavior of things and how to improve 
such behavior; but we have not, as yet, 
learned how to predict with an equally 
high degree of certainty, the behavior of 
human beings and how to improve such 
behavior. 

A philosophy of life and the principles 
of organization determine the way things 
are put together; and the way things are 
put together determines the quality of 
human behavior. Because we are now 
putting things together in a certain way, 
we have a condition in human affairs the 
full significance of which is not thor- 
oughly understood. To give this fact the 
emphasis which it deserves, let me call 
your attention to what Dorothy Canfield 
Fisher. said at the last annual meeting 
of the American Council on Education: 


Seventy-five or 80 per cent of the 
employees in our business and indus- 
try will always be doing unskilled or 
slightly skilled work for which no 
more than a month’s training is 
needed, work that is endlessly repeti- 
tious, meaningless, monotonous, nei- 
ther requiring nor using the higher 
qualities of intelligence, character, or 
creative resourcefulness, You may not 
believe that figure, but it has been ver- 
ified again and again by others who 
could not believe that 75 or 80 per 
cent of modern employees have noth- 
ing before them in their work except 
this treadmill. 


Homer P. Rainey, Director of the 
American Youth Commission of the 
American Council on Education and 
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President-elect of the University of 
Texas, has made substantially this same 
statement. When we interpret it properly 
and get the importance of its social im. 
plications, we should see clearly why the 
junior college should assume the vital 
responsibility of providing a_ well. 
planned program of education which is 
designed to develop in each student the 
ability to behave in ways that make him 
socially competent. 

The need for the development of this 
ability is in accord with the conviction 
that the socially competent person sin- 
cerely seeks authentic data and is con- 
cerned with interpreting them realistical- 
ly. He is neither a Leftist nor a Rightist; 
he is not an adherent of any “ism”; he is 
invariably a truth seeker. It is only by 
sincerely seeking the truth and acting 
competently in accordance with princi- 
ples of social justice that we may make 
human beings behave progressively bet- 
ter. That education should be directed 
to this worthy end is set forth in the 
recent publication of the Educational 
Policies Commission of the National 
Education Association, The Purposes of 
Education in American Democracy. 
Some of the significant statements from 
that volume are these: 


The general end of education in 
America at the present time is the 
fullest possible development of the 
individual within the framework of 
our present industrialized democratic 
society. The attainment of this end is 
to be observed in individual behavior 
or conduct. Education, therefore, seeks 
to encourage the mastery of such 
knowledge, the acquisition of such at- 
titudes, and the development of such 
habits as make a socially desirable 
way of living likely to be followed by 
the learner. 


With an acceptable and sound philos- 
ophy to guide us in junior college edu- 
cation, we should produce individuals 
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whose behavior will be such as to make 
them socially capable of helping to per- 
petuate our American system of democ- 
racy. But even after we have formulated 
such a satisfactory philosophy of junior 
college education, we are confronted 
with these questions: What materials 
shall we use to implement our philoso- 
phy? Where shall we get these ma- 
terials? In terms of what criteria shall 
we select them? Are instructors capable 
of participating in building junior col- 
lege curricula in terms of this acceptable 
and sound philosophy? In what ways 
may instructors participate in curricu- 
lum building? An attempt should be 
made to answer these questions and 
others related to them by the American 
Association of Junior Colleges. 

In the light of what has been said, we 
may conclude that what should be ex- 
pected of the American Association of 
Junior Colleges is, first, the formulation 
of an acceptable philosophy of junior 
college education. The Association 
should prepare a monograph setting 
forth a philosophy which should serve as 
an effective and satisfactory answer to 
the question that is frequently asked, 
namely, what is your philosophy? This 
monograph should be a practical answer 
to that question and should be distri- 
buted to every member institution. 

Another service which should be ex- 
pected of the American Association of 
Junior Colleges is the preparation of a 
second monograph dealing with the best 
ways and means of building suitable 
curricula in terms of the acceptable 
philosophy. In connection with the 
preparation of this monograph, it is per- 
tinent to call attention to an article by 
Dr. R. D. Carmichael in the October 
1938 issue of The Educational Record. 
In this article entitled “Educational In- 
ertia,” Dr. Carmichael says: 


The times call for a new sense of 
values and a training in the processes 


of evaluation. Our education work is 
not now geared to such service. A new 
sense of experimentation in education 
is essential to the progress of our in- 
stitutions of learning. In thought and 
in education we are either afraid of 
heresy or we are not afraid of it. If 
we are afraid of heresy, we will be 
disposed to retain our conservative 
methods, If we are not afraid of here- 
sy, we will be willing to go into an 
adequate study of the genesis of our 
educational processes and a critical 
examination of their present value. We 
will be ready for experimentation. 


It is pertinent and important to call 
attention to the fact that we are now en- 
gaged in an experiment at the junior 
college level which should be of practical 
help in preparing a monograph on ways 
and means of building curricula in terms 
of an acceptable philosophy of junior 
college education. I refer to the Na- 
tional Cooperative Study at the Junior 
College Level. This Study, as you know, 
was started this year with a grant from 
the General Education Board and is be- 
ing sponsored by the American Council 
on Education. The central staff for this 
Study is housed at the University of 
Chicago, with Ralph W. Tyler as direc- 
tor. 

A third service which should be ex- 
pected of the American Association of 
Junior Colleges is the production of a 
monograph dealing with ways and means 
of evaluating the outcomes of junior 
college curricula. Again we may turn 
for help to diagnostic studies already 
completed or in the process of comple- 
tion. A valuable study which should con- 
tribute in practical ways towards the 
preparation of this monograph is the 
Cooperative Study of Secondary School 
Standards. The Coordinator, Walter C. 
Fells, believes that this study should 
yield helpful data in the formulation of 
standards for evaluating the outcomes of 
junior college education. 
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We should expect, also, the prepara- 
tion of a fourth monograph by the 
American Association of Junior Colleges 
dealing with guidance, placement, and 
follow-up service. Such a monograph 
should serve as a practical aid in bridg- 
ing the gap between the termination of 
the formal program of education and 
entry into gainful employment. The 
urgent need for bridging this gap has 
been emphasized by Homer P. Rainey, 
by Edwin A. Lee, and in a very realis- 
tic way by conferences on youth prob- 
lems. From his wide experience in voca- 
tional education and vocational guid- 
ance, Dr. Lee has reached the conclu- 
sion that every school system should 
have either separately or in cooperation 
with federal and state employment serv- 
ices, procedures for guidance, place- 
ment, and follow-up that help students to 
enter gainful employment successfully ; 
and that means, of course, to the advan- 
tage of the individual and of society. 

To sum up, then, in answer to the 
question, “what should be expected of 
the American Association of Junior Col- 
leges?” we may say that one should 
expect four monographs and _ service 
from the office of the Executive Secretary 
of the Association designed to help in 
the implementation of these publications. 
The first monograph should deal with an 
acceptable philosophy of junior college 
education; the second with ways and 
means of building suitable curricula in 
accordance with that philosophy; the 
third with ways and means of evaluating 
the outcomes of junior college curricula; 
and the fourth with guidance, placement, 
and follow-up service. 

I have endeavored to make clear the 
fact that the American Association of 
Junior Colleges with the loyal support 
of member institutions can begin at once 
to render services to every junior college 
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which should help in practical ways to 
implement the findings of national diag. 
nostic studies. What should be expected 
of the American Association of Junior 
Colleges primarily, then, is implementing 
service. The effectiveness of such serv- 
ice will be enhanced by coordinating the 
activities of the American Association of 
Junior Colleges with those of state as. 
sociations which in turn should be co- 
ordinated with the activities of local 
organizations. This means that the diag- 
nostic studies of national organizations 
should be made available in orderly and 
organized ways through Association 
monographs and service rendered by the 
office of the Executive Secretary. 

The responsibility which confronts the 
Association is best summed up in the 


words of Charles H. Judd when he said: 


There must be invented and _in- 
stalled a new kind of general educa- 
tion, and the relationship of general 
education to vocational education must 
be made clear. General education must 
cope with new lines of thinking and 
new problems. Who is to invent the 
content of this education? There are 
two negative answers which can be 
given this question. The family cannot 
do it; and the ordinary teacher in the 
secondary school trained in the con- 
ventional liberal arts curricula cannot 
do it. 


To what agencies shall we turn for 
help in discharging this responsibility? 
There are now national agencies which 
are functioning quite efficiently in secur- 
ing for us “the Why and the What.” We 
need a national organization at the 
junior college level that will give us 
“the How,” the procedures required for 
implementing the findings of national 
diagnostic studies. It is this “How” 
which should be expected of the Ameri- 
can Association of Junior Colleges. 
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Annual Report of Executive Secretary 


WALTER CROSBY EELLS* 


Y SERVICES as Executive Secretary 
M of the American Association of 
Junior Colleges on a half-time basis un- 
der the new plan of organization adopted 
following the Philadelphia meeting last 
spring date only from the first of Sep- 
tember 1938. This report for the most 
part, therefore, covers only the four 
months to the close of the Association’s 
fiscal year, December 31, 1938, although 
some features of work in January and 
February also are mentioned. In this 
brief period I have found the work fas- 
cinating, challenging, and disappointing. 
Fascinating, because of the opportunity 
to be so intimately connected with one 
of the most significant areas of Ameri- 
can education; challenging, because of 
the opportunities and problems that call 
for the constant exercise of one’s best 
effort and judgment; disappointing, be- 
cause of the lack of time as well as of 
resources to do many of the things that 
I feel the junior college movement re- 
quires if it is to have the development 
that it merits in the next few years. 

I have thought of my work during this 
initial year as comprising essentially five 
types of activity—editorial, secretarial, 
informational, promotional, and _re- 
search. I propose, therefore, to report 
briefly under each of these five topics. 


EDITORIAL WORK 


The Junior College Journal. My chief 
editorial responsibility, of course, has 
been in connection with the publication 
of the monthly issues of the ninth volume 


* Executive Secretary, American Association 
of Junior Colleges, 744 Jackson Place, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


of the Junior College Journal. I have 
devoted considerable time and thought 
in an effort to present each month a 
varied and helpful educational menu to 
the junior colleges of the country. I have 
tried, in particular, to make it a vital 
journal for members of the faculty as 
well as for administrators. Five issues 
have appeared, and three more are sched- 
uled for the spring. The May issue is 
planned to include a complete report of 
the addresses and proceedings of this, the 
nineteenth annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciation. It is becoming increasingly nec- 
essary to refuse articles offered for publi- 
cation because at present it is not feasi- 
ble, even if it is desirable, to increase the 
size of the Journal. Much material now 
on hand cannot be published until next 
autumn, Increasingly rigid standards for 
selection ought to assure a steady im- 
provement in quality of material pub- 
lished if the editor uses good judgment 
in acceptance and rejection. Distinct 
preference is being shown for reports of 
significant classroom methods and ex- 
periments on the part of instructors in 
junior colleges—less for articles of gen- 
eral theory and abstract discussion. 
Some of the news matter and reports 
of meetings are almost ancient history 
instead of news by the time they are 
published. Changes in publication sched- 
ule are under consideration which may 
remedy this situation in part next year. 
With no news issue between that for 
April, the last material for which goes 
to press March 1, and October, however, 
there is a more serious problem than that 
of the monthly schedule. Shall an extra 
news issue be planned for June or for 
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September? Shall the May issue, already 
close to twice the normal size, be still 
further enlarged to provide for news, 
discussions, and reports? If the answer 
to either of these questions is affirmative, 
the very practical question of financing 
the increased paging demands considera- 
tion. Either will involve a substantial in- 
crease in cost. 

Other Special Work. Other editorial 
work than that on the Journal has in- 
cluded the preparation of news releases 
for educational journals and special ar- 
ticles on the junior college for the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina’s High School 
Quarterly and for School and Society. 
Other editorial work promised but not 
yet completed includes the preparation 
of the section on junior colleges for the 
forthcoming Encyclopedia of Education- 
al Research, and the preparation of defi- 
nitions involving junior college educa- 
tion for the proposed dictionary of 
educational terms sponsored by Phi Del- 
ta Kappa. 

The Directory. For many years it has 
been the duty of the Secretary of the 
Association to compile and publish a 
compact directory of junior colleges. 
For the past nine years this has been 
printed annually in the January issue of 
the Junior College Journal, and increas- 
ingly has come to be looked upon as the 
best available source for statistical in- 
formation concerning the junior col- 
leges of the country. An unusual effort 
was made this year to have the informa- 
tion complete and accurate, although 
with the work incident to the opening of 
the Washington office we were neces- 
sarily later than we should have been in 
sending out requests for information. 
Next year definite improvements are 
planned, both in securing information 
and in its presentation. The material has 
also been reprinted, together with the 
directory of societies and fraternities, 
and the directory of junior college or- 
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ganizations—all in convenient form for 
reference. Copies of this new directory 
are on display at the registration desk in 
the hotel. 

Larger Directory. While this compact 
directory has proved very useful in the 
past, and certainly should be continued 
as an annual feature, it is increasingly 
evident that at least once in four years 
a much more extensive and detailed 
source of information is desirable. A ful] 
page or more of significant data concern- 
ing the history, plant, staff, finances, en- 
rollment, fees, curricula, and other fea- 
tures of each junior college should be 
available, instead of a single line for an 
institution. Most members of the Associ- 
tion are probably familiar with the three 
editions of American Universities and 
Colleges (1928, 1932, and 1936) pub- 
lished by the American Council on Edu- 
cation. A fourth edition will be pub- 
lished in 1940. Tentative arrangements 
are under way on the part of the Ameri- 
can Council (of which the American As- 
sociation of Junior Colleges is a con- 
stituent member) for the publication of 
two companion volumes next year, one 
on four-year colleges and universities, as 
in the past, and one on junior colleges. 
If these plans materialize, for the latter 
volume the American Association of 
Junior Colleges will gather the material 
and furnish the editorial work. Special 
arrangements are pending for financing 
the work outside of the regular budget 
of the Association. This new type of di- 
rectory would not only be of great value - 
to the junior colleges themselves, but dis- 
tributed as a companion to the Ameri- 
can Council’s volume, it would be widely 
consulted by educational authorities, and 
would serve to give added prestige and 
recognition to the junior college move- 
ment. If satisfactory financial arrange- 
ments can be made, this will be one of 
the major editorial undertakings of the 
ensuing year. 
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SECRETARIAL WORK 


Activities under the heading of secre- 
tarial work include membership, dues, 
annual meeting, records, and manage- 
ment of the Journal. 

Membership. As of January 1, 1939, 
the membership of the Association was 
as follows: 


Active members, junior colleges ....294 
Associate members, junior colleges .... 17 
Total institutional members ........ 311 


Associate members, individuals and 
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Any valid comparison with a previous 
number of members is not possible be- 
cause the basis of retention of member- 
ship has not been prescribed and the 
practice has varied. As a matter of fact, 
institutions were listed in last year’s di- 
rectory as members of the Association 
who had not paid dues for from two to 
seven years, Acting under special author- 
ity from the Executive Committee, no 
institution was retained on the roll as 
published in January 1939 which was in 
arrears for the calendar year 1937. There 
were 38 institutions of the 311 listed 
above as members who were in arrears 
on January | for the calendar year 1938; 
almost half of them have since paid their 
delinquent dues, while a few have indi- 
cated their inability to pay such dues 
and have asked to be dropped from 
membership, and others have ignored 
statements sent them. On the whole, this 
is not an unfavorable showing for the 
first year of the reorganization of the 
Association with its increase in member- 
ship dues and more rigid enforcement 
of membership conditions. It is far from 
satisfactory, however, since it means that 
only 56 per cent of the 556 junior col- 
leges listed in this year’s Directory were 
members of the Association January 1, 
and some of these may not continue their 
membership. 
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While it is probably too much to ex- 
pect 100 per cent membership, although 
it should be the case ideally, certainly 
the membership should approximate at 
least 75 per cent of the junior colleges 
of the country. In only three states, Ari- 
zona, New Mexico, and New Hampshire, 
in each case with only two or three insti- 
tutions each, is there now 100 per cent 
membership. In fourteen states less than 
half of the junior colleges are members. 
It is believed that junior colleges will 
receive full value for their membership 
dues in the Association, even when con- 
sidered selfishly. They ought, however, 
to feel an altruistic obligation also. In 
union there is strength, and probably 
the most effective type of union for in- 
terpretative purposes is through mem- 
bership in the Association. We can inter- 
pret the movement more effectively, and 
we can go before educational founda- 
tions with requests for funds for special 
studies with better grace and greater 
prospects for success, and we can ren- 
der better services to the members them- 
selves through the Journal and by other 
means, if a large proportion of the 
junior colleges of the country belong to 
the Association and aid in supporting 
its activities. Certainly, the Executive 
Committee should give careful considera- 
tion to effective methods of increasing 
substantially the membership in the As- 
sociation during the present year. One 
of the most effective means, however, 
will doubtless be through personal con- 
tacts and recommendations from those 
who are now members of the Associa- 
tion. Attention is drawn to the member- 
ship map, by states, posted in the back 
of the room. (Reproduced on the follow- 
ing page.) Each member present here 
today should resolve that the record for 
his state will be distinctly improved 
when we meet a year hence—and then 
proceed to do his part to make this reso- 
lution effective. 
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Annual Report of Executive 


Collection of Dues. It should be re- 
called that the fiscal year of the Associa- 
tion is the calendar year, not the aca- 
demic year. A relatively small number 
of institutions have paid their dues for 
the calendar year 1939. The present 
Executive Secretary feels that dues 
should be paid early in the year, rather 
than near its close. It is hoped to get 
on this basis as rapidly as feasible. This 
year, however, due to the reorganiza- 
tion, payments were not made by many 
institutions, as will be evident from a 
study of the treasurer’s report, until last 
fall. Unless the Executive Committee de- 
cides otherwise, it is proposed to send 
out statements of dues for the year 1939 
immediately after the close of this meet- 
ing. It is hoped that as far as feasible 
they will be paid promptly, even though 
it may mean for some institutions two 
payments during a single academic year. 
It is proposed to send out such state- 
ments hereafter during the month of 
January each year. 

Annual Meeting. The Executive Sec- 
retary has shared with the President of 
the Association and with President Ar- 
thur Andrews of Grand Rapids Junior 
College the responsibility for the pro- 
gram and other arrangements for this 
our nineteenth meeting. It involves sev- 
eral departures from past practices— 
departures which are frankly experimen- 
tal and to which your reactions are de- 
sired, expressed either individually, or 
by vote, or through the Executive Com- 
mittee, or through the Committee on 
Resolutions, or in other appropriate 
manner. The first of the innovations is 
the increase in length of session from 
two days to three days. Another is the 
decision to have the program made up 
for the most part of men and women 
directly connected with the operation of 
active junior colleges. Of approximately 
eighty individuals whose names you will 
find as participants on the printed pro- 
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gram, less than a half dozen are not di- 
rectly connected with junior colleges. 
This is not accidental, but springs from 
a belief that, at least for this meeting, 
junior college needs will be better met 
by an exchange of experiences and prob- 
lems from within the movement itself, 
rather than by lectures to it from with- 
out. Another innovation has been the 
effort to provide very definite and help- 
ful symposium sessions—the presidential 
forum this evening, the special programs 
of the public and private junior college 
groups this afternoon, the program on 
semi-professional fields tomorrow, the 
judgments of graduates and students of 
Grand Rapids Junior College Saturday 
morning, and the post-convention N.Y.A. 
conference Saturday afternoon. Still 
another innovation is the presence at this 
meeting for the first time of a group of 
exhibits by commercial publishers and 
manufacturers. Perhaps not all of these 
innovations should be continued. Cer- 
tainly they should not be merely because 
they are new departures or represent new 
emphases. 

Records. The primary duty of a secre- 
tary is to keep the records of an or- 
ganization. After almost twenty years of 
existence the Association has accumu- 
lated a variety of records and data. These 
should be carefully systematized and in- 
dexed for present use and for the sake 
of the historian of the future. The As- 
sociation should gradually build up, at 
its Washington headquarters, a library 
of records, reports, and research ma- 
terial in the junior college field which 
will be recognized as the most valuable 
source of such material in the country. 
The Secretary has collected during the 
past ten years a considerable amount of 
various junior college material which he 
is ready to contribute to such a sug- 
gested Association research and refer- 
ence library. 


Journal Subscriptions. With the reor- 
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ganization of the Association, the publi- 
cation contract with the Stanford Uni- 
versity Press, under which the Junior 
College Journal was published for the 
first eight years of its life, was terminated 
and the responsibility for publication as 
well as for editorial work placed in the 
office of the Executive Secretary. The 
Executive Committee approved a print- 
ing contract for one year with the George 
Banta Publishing Company, of Menasha, 
Wisconsin, but all business management, 
formerly carried on by the Stanford 
Press, has been transferred to the Wash- 
ington office. It is too early in the year 
to make an intelligent and complete re- 
port on the finances of the Journal, but 
in general it is in a healthy condition, 
although the financial basis should be 
considerably strengthened. 

As of January 1, 1939, the following 
was the status of subscriptions: 


Individual subscriptions to member 


institutions 
Individual subscriptions to others ....661 
Group subscriptions to member institu- 
tions 
(From 28 institutions) 
Complimentary and exchange copies .. 28 


Total 


The largest number of subscriptions ever 
reported by the Stanford Press was 840 
in April 1936. The average number last 
year for Volume VIII was 710. Thus, 
the present situation represents a dis- 
tinct and healthy increase in distribution 
of the Journal. It also represents some- 
thing of an improvement financially, al- 
though this is not as great as the total 
number of subscriptions might indicate. 
The group subscriptions represent only 
$1.50 each, instead of $3.00. They can 
be furnished, however, at a small profit 
even at that figure after the first 1000 
copies of the Journal have been paid for. 
The response to this new type of group 
subscription this year has been gratify- 
ing in the institutions which have taken 
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advantage of it. As shown above, how. 
ever, the 304 group subscribers are found 
in only 28, or about one-tenth, of the 
member institutions, and average about 
ten subscriptions per institution. If all] 
of our member institutions would furnish 
group subscriptions of only ten members 
each, we would have 3000 such subscrib- 
ers rather than 300. This would put the 
Journal on a firm basis financially, per- 
mit some improvements in it, and justify 
a greater volume of advertising at higher 
rates. It is not necessary, we trust, to 
present the matter of group subscrip- 
tions to faculty members as a matter of 
altruism; we believe every faculty mem- 
ber receiving the Journal and reading it 
regularly ought to get far more from it 
professionally than the $1.50 he is asked 
to invest in it. If this is not the case, the 
editor should be so informed at once 
and such changes in policy and content 
should be made as to make the Journal 
a professional organ which will be worth 
its cost to every junior college faculty 
member. Is it too much to hope for an 
increase in the number of club members 
in all institutions now on this basis, and 
also to hope and expect that the head of 
every junior college represented at this 
meeting will not leave Grand Rapids 
until he has resolved that his faculty 
shall have an opportunity to join a 
Journal club next year? It is not too 
late to organize such a club immediately, 
beginning subscriptions with the March 
or April issues and also including that 
for May with its full report of the papers 
and discussions presented at this meet- 
ing. The conditions established for a 
club are that at least half of the faculty 
members in institutions having less than 
twenty shall join the club; at least ten 
in institutions with more than twenty 
faculty members. All magazines are sent 
to one address in a single package to be 
distributed locally. 

Is the junior college dean right, who 
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wrote a few days ago: “I am enclosing 
a news item about our college. I think 
you are giving us a wonderful Journal 
and we should support it better than 


we have.” 


INFORMATIONAL WORK 


Many requests for information are 
constantly coming into the Executive 
Office at Washington and the probability 
is that the number of such requests will 
increase rather than diminish as time 
goes on and the work of the Association 
becomes better established and more 
widely known. Numerous requests come 
from students seeking advice and infor- 
mation on sources for thesis material; 
from member and non-member junior 
colleges asking for recommended prac- 
tices or successful experience of other in- 
stitutions on particular problems; from 
business men and committee chairmen in 
localities where new junior colleges are 
being considered and who wish authentic 
information concerning costs and desir- 
able conditions of organization; from 
executive officers of other national edu- 
cational organizations asking for a 
variety of information in summary form; 
and from many other individuals too 
various to permit ready classification. 
Following are some of the questions up- 
on which information has been requested 
during a period of only four months: 


Authoritative information with respect 
to recognized fraternities and sorori- 
ties organized in junior colleges. 


Information which will be of use for 
discussion on junior colleges in fac- 
ulty meetings. 


List of junior colleges in foreign lands. 


List of the honorary, forensic, and 
social fraternities that encourage chap- 
ters in junior colleges. 


Information concerning any extensive 
study which has been done on junior 
college mathematics. 


Best method of selecting a sampling of 
a small group of junior colleges for 
a comprehensive preliminary study of 
home economics in the junior college 


field. 


Information on student activities in 
junior colleges. 


Information regarding “correct” aca- 
demic costume for junior college grad- 
uates. 


Suggestions for the preparation of a 
general two-year curriculum and a list 
of established junior colleges. 


Information regarding a _ proposed 
three-year study of general education 
in the junior colleges. 


Information about the procedure that 
must be followed, and the require- 
ments that must be met in the estab- 
lishment of a junior arts college. 


Information in regard to the organi- 
zation and operation of commercial 
instruction in the junior college .. . 
entrance requirements . . . type of 
work and the scope of the work in 


the junior college. 


Information concerning a_ certain 
named junior college since derogatory 
reports of teachers concerning failure 
to pay salaries, bad lighting condi- 
tions, and other sub-standard practices 
had been received. 


Information on legislation in the sev- 
eral states that limits, prohibits, or 
approves junior colleges. 


A list of the public junior colleges 
in the territory of the North Central 
Association that are located in com- 
munities characterized by large scale 
industry. 


Information about New England jun- 
ior colleges covering the year 1938. 


Information regarding offering of de- 
srees to junior college graduates, As- 
sociate in Arts, Associate in Science. 
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Names and addresses of junior col- 
leges, publicly controlled, which offer 
business subjects. 


“T am interested in preparing an act 
for the establishment of a state system 
of junior colleges. . . . I shall appre- 
ciate it if you will give me your sug- 
gestions as to how such colleges should 
be financed—whether by districts or 
through state support—also sugges- 
tions as to the type of supervision and 
legislation.” 


“T should appreciate any information 
that you may have that would be of 
help in the establishment and admin- 
istration of junior colleges . . . con- 
cerning the Association’s requirements 
for junior colleges as to academic, fi- 
nancial, plant, and other standards... 
types of community which are best 
able to support junior colleges .. . 
service of junior colleges to the com- 
munities.” 


“Have you booklets or information on 
How to Choose a Junior College? 
Have you any lists or recommenda- 
tions of Junior Colleges where Dra- 
matics are emphasized?” 


“At the request of a parent of our 
school and for the benefit of other 
parents in our community, we wish 
to have information concerning Junior 
Colleges in the East.” 


“We should like to have a list of ac- 
credited junior colleges and standards 
for accreditation. We should also like 
to know what requirements have been 
set for membership in the organiza- 
tion of junior colleges.” 


Requests for aid in securing teaching 
or administrative positions for indi- 
viduals. 


Requests for aid in securing qualified 
teachers or administrators for par- 
ticular institutions. 
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siderable time, search of library ma. 
terials, or conferences with educational 
specialists, if the most helpful answers 
are to be given. The Executive Secretary 
has tried to be quite conscientious in re. 
plying to such requests, particularly 
when they have come from institutions 
which are members of the Association, 
With the many other demands on his 
time (only half-time, unfortunately), 
however, there is a distinct limit to the 
service of this type that it is possible to 
render without slighting other duties, 


PROMOTIONAL WORK 


Addresses. One of the most valuable 
services that can and should be rendered 
by an Executive Office of the Associa- 
tion, in my judgment, is in the field of 
interpretation of the junior college to the 
educational and lay public—particularly 
in sections of the United States where the 
major functions and unique opportuni- 
ties of the junior college are inadequate- 
ly realized, if not completely misunder- 
stood. A man could profitably spend a 
large portion of his time in making ad- 
dresses, holding conferences, and writ- 
ing interpretative articles. Time and cost 
have prevented the Executive Secretary 
from engaging in very much of this type 
of activity. Invitations to speak which in- 
volved expense for the Association have 
necessarily been declined since at pres- 
ent there is no provision in our limited 
budget for such service. The Secretary 
has spoken, though, before a variety of 
groups in Missouri, Maryland, Massa- 
chusetts, Illinois, New Jersey, and Ver- 
mont, and has promised to speak at 
others in Pennsylvania, California, 
Idaho, Washington, and Louisiana dur- 
ing the next few months—in all cases 
travel expenses being met by the or- 
ganizations before which he has ap- 
peared or by other organizations meet- 


ing at the same time. 


Many of these can be easily and quickly 
Mailing Lists. Another innovation has 


answered. Others, however, require con- 
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involved efforts to increase the interest 
in this meeting and attendance at it. Let- 
ters concerning the meeting have been 
sent not only to all members and non- 
member junior colleges in the country, 
but also to superintendents of schools 
in cities and towns in which public 
junior colleges are located, to the chair- 
man of the board of education, board of 
trustees, or similar governing body of 
each institution as far as their names 
could be secured, to the editors of 125 
educational journals, and to a special 
list of almost 300 men and women in all 
parts of the country whose names have 
been suggested to the Executive Secre- 
tary as individuals particularly interested 
in junior college developments. Not all 
of the results of such a campaign of in- 
formation, of course, are evident at this 
single meeting. It has been planned as a 
long-time program of education and in- 
terpretation which will have cumulative 
value during a period of five or ten 
years. We propose to cultivate and de- 
velop a group of individuals throughout 
the country who, while not directly con- 
nected with junior colleges, are or 
should be vitally interested in the move- 
ment and who are in positions to help 
materially in a better understanding of 
it in their areas. Each member of the 
association is asked to send to the Execu- 
tive Secretary the name or names of any 
individuals who should be added to such 
a permanent mailing list, to whom in- 
formation, reprints, reports, and similar 
material concerning the junior college 
movement should be sent, perhaps three 
or four times a year. 

News Releases and Articles. Another 
type of promotional work has involved 
news releases and special articles. Three 
general news releases have been sent out 
to 125 educational journals and certain 
daily newspapers such as the New York 
Times and Christian Science Monitor. 
One dealt with the reorganization of the 


Association, one with plans for the 
Grand Rapids meeting, and a third sum- 
marized significant features of the 
growth of the movement as indicated by 
the data in the 1939 Directory. A special 
article summarizing this growth more 
extensively has been published in School 
and Society. 

The possibilities of interpretation to a 
different class of readers through such 
magazines as Harper’s or the Atlantic 
have been considered, also the use of the 
radio, but no definite plans have been 
developed in these fields, largely on ac- 
count of lack of time. Attention should 
be called, however, to the excellent inter- 
pretative editorial by the Vice-President 
of our Association, Curtis Bishop, which 
is to appear in the issue of Harper’s for 
April. 

Other Educational Organizations. The 
Executive Secretary represents the As- 
sociation formally on the American 
Council on Education and the National 
Committee on Coordination in Second- 
ary Education. He has also been able to 
make many informal contacts with the 
executive officers of the United States 
Office of Education, the National Educa- 
tion Association, the American Associa- 
tion of University Professors, the Asso- 
ciation of American Colleges, the Church 
Boards of Education, and other similar 
national educational organizations. 
While in many cases information and 
assistance have been received from these 
organizations, often the opportunity to 
aid in interpreting more intelligently the 
work of the junior colleges to the officers 
of these organizations has been the most 
significant service so far rendered. 
Again, time has prevented more frequent 
and more valuable contacts of this type 
for which there are so many opportuni- 
ties in Washington. 

Reduced Book Postage. A special type 
of possible cooperation has come about 
through a recent request from the United 
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States Office of Education. As doubtless 
you know, in November, President 
Roosevelt, by executive action, reduced 
the postal rate on books to a flat rate of 
1144 cents a pound, anywhere in the 
country. A two-pound book which form- 
erly cost 26 cents to send from Washing- 
ton to San Francisco can now be sent 
for only 3 cents. This new rate is, in 
effect, a government subsidy for the dis- 
semination of intelligence. It is a de- 
cided economy, especially to the libraries 
of educational institutions. The new rate 
is only effective until June 30 of the pres- 
ent year, unless it is made permanent at 
the conclusion of the experimental 
period. Powerful forces are opposing it. 
The Office of Education has asked the 
Executive Secretary to collect informa- 
tion from administrators or librarians of 
junior colleges as to savings resulting 
from the new rate and their opinions as 
to the desirability of its continuance. It 
will be most effective if a large number 
of personal letters are sent directly to 
the Executive Secretary before May 30, 
urging a continuance of the special rate 
and giving reasons from the experience 
of the junior college for such a request. 


RESEARCH WORK 


Perhaps the most important work of 
all done by your Executive Office should 
be that carried on under the general 
heading of research. Such work, how- 
ever, consumes time and energy and is 
the type of activity that can and must 
be slighted if the other varieties of neces- 
sary work outlined above are to be car- 
ried on at all effectively. The Associa- 
tion ought to serve, however, not only 
as a clearing house for research carried 
on by others, especially in our universi- 
ties, but certainly should be sponsoring 
and carrying out special studies of types 
particularly fitted for the national office. 
Extensive work, however, requires spe- 
cial funds. The Association now has 
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special requests before one of the edu- 
cational foundations for a grant to per- 
mit extensive national studies and ap- 
praisals of the important field of adult 
education in the junior college; another 
foundation is considering a request for 
funds for an intensive evaluation of a 
large group of junior colleges; but it is 
too early to say whether our requests 
for such special funds will meet with 
favorable consideration. Other plans for 
special studies are also under considera- 
tion requiring special grants of funds, 
but these have not yet progressed far 
enough to justify mention in this report. 

Minor research work, which can be 
carried on without special grants, is 
represented by such studies as have ap- 
peared in the Journal this year on mem- 
bership of junior college instructors in 
professional organizations in the Febru- 
ary issue, on federal aid to junior col- 
lege plants in the March issue, summer 
school courses on the junior college 
movement to appear in the April issue, 
and studies of junior college catalogs 
and fees charged junior college students, 
for which data have already been gath- 
ered and which will be summarized for 
publication in early issues next autumn. 


CONCLUSION 


In conclusion, I wish again to express 
my disappointment that more has not 
been accomplished, but also my realiza- 
tion that everything planned for, or 
hoped for, or dreamed of could not be 
done in four months, or even in six 
months of the half-time services of one 
man. Much of what has been accom- 
plished, however, could not have been 
done without the intelligent, efficient, 
and enthusiastic help of our office secre- 
tary, Mrs. Margaret Notter, formerly 
secretary of Menlo Junior College, Cali- 
fornia. She has been overworked this 
year, but has devoted herself with intel- 
ligent loyalty and constructive enthusi- 
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asm to the mass of office detail involved 
in setting up the new office and in adjust- 
ing subscriptions to the Journal and 
changes in dues resulting from the reor- 
ganization of the Association and the 
change in publication arrangements for 
the Journal. Before the twentieth annual 
meeting of the Association comes 
around, Mrs. Notter and I both hope that 
we may have more time and more as- 
sistance to accomplish many of the 
things that are constantly beckoning at 
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us tantalizingly to be achieved. I hope 
that my next annual report, if I am per- 
mitted to make one, covering a full year 
of work, may show more substantial 
achievements and be less concerned with 
explanation of things left undone. I have 
a firm conviction that the junior college 
movement promises to go forward re- 
markably in the next few years. I wel- 
come the opportunity to work with you 
in the translation of this promise into 
performance. 
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Retrospect and Prospect 


DOAK S. CAMPBELL* 


_ STORY of the struggle to develop 
a system of education adequate to the 
needs of American society is too well 
known to warrant its recounting here. 
Since the founding of the first college 
and the first secondary school in this 
country more than three centuries ago a 
strange array of forces has influenced 
our institutions. These influences were of 
diverse origin. Many of their funda- 
mental purposes were incompatible. 
They represented the extremes of auto- 
cratic control and popular government. 
Thus, in education as in other aspects of 
our development, conflicts were inevita- 
ble. These conflicts are essentially the 
same as they have been throughout our 
history. 

Step by step the demands for more 
and more educational opportunities for 
all the people have moved forward, At 
each step there has been stout resistance, 
both from within and without the edu- 
cational profession. Thus far, there has 
been no significant retreat in the ad- 
vancing movement. Time and again 
prophets have arisen to proclaim the 
impending crash of the structure, only 
to see still further advance and expan- 
sion. 

One cannot understand the develop- 
ment of the junior college during the 
past forty years without keeping in mind 
the total picture of the development of 
education in our nation. We can with 
difficulty understand how an idea so 
truly American should move so slowly 
toward realization, unless we keep in 


* Dean of the Graduate School, Peabody 
College, Nashville, Tennessee; ex-Secretary, 
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mind the traditions which have been 
built up around other ideals. The junior 
college represented in its inception an 
idea which for more than a century had 
struggled for recognition. 

A combination of circumstances 
seemed to conspire during the nineties 
to give voice to the demand for a peo- 
ple’s college. Able sponsorship by recog. 
nized educational leaders gave the new 
institution its name, defined its purposes, 
and indicated the scope and direction of 
its future development. One is challenged 
by the clarity and maturity of the state- 
ments made by the “giants of the nine- 
ties” regarding this proposed new de- 
velopment. 

Recently, as I re-read some of the oc- 
casional papers of William Rainey Har- 
per, I was impressed with the striking 
similarity which some of our current 
“advanced thinking” in the field of edu- 
cation bears to his statements. One would 
almost be led to believe that some of our 
contemporaries had developed the whole 
junior college idea. It is satisfying, how- 
ever, to know that at least they have dis- 
covered it. 

The story of the slow, tedious, and 
often painful progress of the junior col- 
lege movement for the first two decades 
of the century has already been written. 
Conceived primarily as an extension of 
the public school system, the junior col- 
lege was also suggested as a possible 
means of conserving the values of the 
small struggling private or denomina- 
tional college. To a limited extent, also, 
it was suggested as a possibility for the 
extension of the strong private academy. 
One might have expected, therefore, that 
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from the beginning public junior col- 
leges would far out-number those under 
private control. The results, however, 
were exactly the reverse. During the 
period 1900 to 1920, inclusive, only 54 
public junior colleges were established, 
whereas, there were 159 private junior 
colleges. Thus, the pressures upon small 
four-year colleges brought by the stand- 
ardizing movement centered interest 
more upon a proposed expediency than 
upon what was conceived as the prin- 
cipal development of the movement. It 
was not until well into the third decade 
of the century that this relative emphasis 
was noticeably changed. 

The traditional American concept of 
the term “college” greatly influenced the 
early development of the junior college 
movement. Higher institutions generally 
were unsympathetic, if not hostile, to the 
idea. The appropriation of the name, 
“chosen for want of a better,” led to end- 
less confusion. More important, it led to 
the application of standards by commis- 
sions whose membership was not chosen 
primarily for their interest in, or ac- 
quaintance with, the junior college. Thus 
necessary conformity with standards 
largely inadequate, so far as providing 
for the full performance of its total func- 
tion is concerned, greatly restricted the 
work of the early junior college and 
forced it to leave unexplored until com- 
paratively recent times the area of serv- 
ice which was originally conceived to be 
of greatest importance. 

Throughout the period to which refer- 
ence has been made, comparatively little 
experimentation with junior college edu- 
cation was undertaken, and most of that 
was done in a few universities. With the 
junior colleges the paramount question 
was one of survival, which meant con- 
formity with regulations and standards 
dictated by traditional patterns of or- 
ganization and control. Those who criti- 
cise the junior colleges for failure to 
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carry into effect the work originally con- 
templated for them should bear this con- 
dition in mind. 

The post-war development of the 
junior college follows somewhat closely 
the general movement of education at 
other levels. The increase in the number 
of new public junior colleges annually 
between 1920 and 1930 is significant. 
The increase in interest in the New Eng- 
land and Middle Atlantic States resulted 
in official recognition of the junior col- 
lege in those areas. 

During this period also a number of 
junior colleges engaged in experiments 
designed to develop a program which 
would more nearly meet the variety of 
needs represented in their communities. 
In both public and private junior col- 
leges vigorous efforts at improvement 
were carried forward. 

Account should also be taken of the 
organization and early development of 
the American Association of Junior Col- 
leges. The far-seeing wisdom of George 
F’. Zook, then Specialist in Higher Edu- 
cation in the United States Bureau of 
Education, and a few experienced junior 
college executives is reflected in the pro- 
ceedings of the initial meeting of this or- 
ganization in 1920. During the first few 
years considerable emphasis was given 
to the definition of standards. By 1926 a 
decision had to be made as to whether 
the Association would be a standardiz- 
ing and accrediting agency, or would de- 
vote its energies to the stimulation and 
development of the junior college move- 
ment. Fortunately, the latter concept pre- 
vailed. Standards were suggested to ex- 
isting accrediting bodies, and were left 
for them to administer. With its atten- 
tion thus directed, the Association limited 
its activities largely to its annual con- 
vention, publishing and circulating its 
proceedings, and occasionally collect- 
ing and publishing data for which there 
was a demand. 
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At the close of the decade a significant 
advance was made when the Junior Col- 
lege Journal was launched. At about 
the same time an impressive bibliogra- 
phy on the junior college by Eells ap- 
peared which showed a surprisingly 
large body of published material. These 
two enterprises gave the Association and 
the junior college movement a place in 
the educational world which had not 
been enjoyed before. 

One weakness of the Association was 
that, from the date of its organization, 
its active membership had never included 
more than 50 per cent of the junior col- 
leges in the nation. Membership was 
professional and voluntary. Direct serv- 
ices to member institutions could not be 
shown in relation to dues paid. In the 
meantime, the number of institutions 
had increased both in number and in 
size. Thus the third step in the Associa- 
tion’s development was imperative. I 
shall not describe or discuss the recent 
reorganization which promises much 
greater usefulness, save to observe that 
this change, like those that came earlier, 
did not come a day too soon. 

Now in this brief discussion of the de- 
velopment of the Association I have also 
indicated something of the nature of the 
whole movement during that period. It 
expanded rapidly. It received little guid- 
ance. Its patterns were varied, particu- 
larly when considered in different geo- 
graphic areas. By the time the depres- 
sion struck, neither the junior colleges 
nor the genera! public seemed to be 
aware of the constantly and rapidly in- 
creasing problem of American youth. 

The reaction was prompt. Enrollments 
in many private junior colleges declined. 
In public junior colleges they increased. 
At no time since records have been kept 
has the total enrollment in junior col- 
leges been lower than in the preceding 
year. Comparatively few junior colleges 
were discontinued during the past few 
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years, and in each year, more new ones 
were organized than were closed. 

But the significant result of the de. 
pression, so far as the junior college is 
concerned, has been that the public has 
been made aware of the great import. 
ance of the problem of our youth of 
junior college age. Largely through the 
work of certain governmental agencies 
which were established primarily for 
relief, the public has been made aware 
of the needs of the large group of young 
people whose needs were paramount in 
the minds of those who originally con- 
ceived the junior college. Numbers of 
junior colleges, sensing this condition, 
have incorporated into their programs 
many of the original concepts which first 
had to be tried out in other agencies be- 
fore the educational as well as the lay 
public would allow them to be incor. 
porated in the school program. 

Thus far we have dealt with the junior 
college in retrospect. But what shall we 
say in prospect? As to the possible fu- 
ture growth of the junior college move- 
ment, there seems to be good reason to 
expect a continued, fairly steady growth 
for the next decade. This growth, no 
doubt, will be largely in the field of the 
public junior college, although there is 
reason to believe that the superior pri- 
vate junior college will prosper. 

As to the nature of the program of in- 
struction, it seems reasonable to expect 
considerable increase in the proportion 
of the curriculum devoted to students 
who expect to conclude their formal edu- 
cation in the junior college. This will call 
for increased emphasis on the vocational 
phases of the curriculum. In all likeli- 
hood there will be developments of all- 
year programs in which some coopera- 
tive arrangements with industry are in- 
cluded. 

Whether this continued growth and 
expansion of the junior college continues 
will depend largely upon the willingness 
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and the ability of the junior college to 
develop its program primarily in the in- 
terest of the youth who are within its 
service area. It is not inconceivable that 
we shall see in the future even more radi- 
cal departures from established practice 
than we have seen in the past decade. 

Any one who is conversant with con- 
ditions in this country respecting our 
youth must feel that our usual educa- 
tional agencies have not provided ade- 
quately for the young people they were 
designed to serve. Attempts on the part 
of various Federal agencies, established 
primarily for relief, to meet these needs 
are an indication of pressures which de- 
mand attention. Thus the work projects 
of the National Youth Administration, 
the work experiences and the educational 
programs of the Civilian Conservation 
Corps, various types of adult education 
have arisen within agencies established 
primarily for relief. Each has contri- 
buted to a better understanding of the 
nature of our needs as well as the de- 
velopment of better means of providing 
certain types of education. While much 
of the educational program of these 
agencies may be open to criticism for 
many reasons, the fact remains that the 
demand for more than ordinary educa- 
tional service is strong and that it is 
nation wide in scope. 

Now in the realm of the junior college, 
such conditions as obtain among Ameri- 
can youth demand compliance with the 
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original purposes. No one seems to know 
how many of our youth need considera- 
tion. Various estimates indicate that 
probably four or five million young peo- 
ple who are not employed and not in 
school could profit by further education 
provided an adequate program were 
available. Just how many of these should 
be in junior college can only be esti- 
mated. It is reasonable to believe, how- 
ever, that junior college facilities would 
have to be doubled in order to make any 
appreciable contribution. 

So long as our traditional plan of edu- 
cation prevails we can not meet our full 
responsibility. Education in this coun- 
try is selective, supposedly on the basis 
of ability. As a matter of fact, however, 
selection, particularly with respect to 
post-high school work, is largely eco- 
nomic. If the democratic process is real- 
ly permitted to work, some provision 
must be made to offset this condition. 

May I conclude by pointing out that 
the period in our national development 
when the junior college was conceived 
and born was characterized by an educa- 
tional upheaval proportionately as great 
as the one we now enjoy. The junior 
college occupies a strategic position in 
the present era. Whether it emerges 
stronger or weaker, a decade hence, will 
depend largely on the vigor with which 
its leaders make necessary adjustments 
to the legitimate demands of our Ameri- 
can youth. 
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DWAYNE ORTON* 


ik THE history of most great social 
movements can be found some Isaiah 
who sees his “Lord high and lifted up”; 
or a Jeremiah who lifts up his voice in 
warning; or a Horace Mann who envi- 
sions a new education; or a William 
Rainey Harper who predicts a new edu- 
cational form; but one of the most per- 
sistent paradoxes of modern life is found 
in the tendency of social movements to 
develop machinery of organization, tech- 
niques of operation, and rules of conduct 
in such a way as to obscure the goal to 
accomplish which the movement was 
born. 

In addressing the Academic Principals 
of New York, William S. Learned quoted 
William James in the following penetrat- 
ing but rarely appreciated observation :* 


When a living want of mankind has 
got itself officially protected and or- 
ganized in an institution, one of the 
things which the institution most 
surely tends to do is to stand in the 
way of the natural gratification of the 
want itself. We see this in laws and 
courts of justice; we see it in eccle- 
siasticisms; . . . we even see it in the 
universities. 


Too often do the place-holders of such 
institutions frustrate the spiritual pur- 
pose to which they were appointed to 
minister, by the technical light which 
soon becomes the only light in which 
they seem able to see the purpose, and 
the narrow way which is the only way 
in which they can work in its service. 


* President, Stockton Junior College, Stock- 
ton, California. 

1William S. Learned, “Credits Versus Edu- 
cation,” Proceedings of the Associated Aca- 
demic Principals of the State of New York, 
1933. 


The junior college has not yet become 
a perfected and established institution. 
It has not crystallized its form. It has 
not yet developed a static philosophy. It 
has not yet become adjusted to its en- 
vironment, It has not yet developed 
exclusive areas of activity. Institutional 
security has not yet become enthroned 
as its god. Junior college leaders must 
exercise constant vigilance against such 
institutional senility. 

Security behind the fences of academic 
tradition would deny the birthright of 
the junior college. Crystallization of the 
forms and functions of any period of her 
activity would mean premature death for 
her. No! The only program for the 
junior college is to face American life, 
to face it realistically, to meet the chang. 
ing uncertainties of modern life with 
constructive guidance for all the people, 
yea, to lead the people into new and bet- 
ter ways of living. The junior college 
must become in word and deed a “Peo- 
ple’s College.” 


REPRESENTATIVE SOCIAL TRENDS 


What, then, are some of the repre- 
sentative social trends which a dynamic 
people’s college should meet in this day? 

One of the most challenging problems 
of our period is found in the shift of our 
population toward a_ preponderantly 
adult world. This shift is producing a 
socially disorganizing competition for 
jobs between youths and adults which 
has far reaching implications for educa- 
tion. The President’s Advisory Commit- 
tee on Education reports that:? “The 

* The Advisory Committee on Education, Re- 


port of the Committee, Washington, D.C., U. S. 
Government Printing Office, 1938, p. 3. 
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child population has doubled since 1880, 
but the population of adults has in- 
creased more than threefold in the same 
period. Moreover, although the adult 
population is still increasing, the child 
population is no longer growing.” While 
this change tends to reduce the volume of 
elementary schooling, it presents a chal- 
lenge to the junior college. Because of 
this competition for jobs, high school 
graduates are being pushed aside in the 
race for employment by experienced 
workers. The United States Employment 
Service reporting for a two-year period 
states that one in five applicants for 
placements were under twenty-one, but 
only 1 in 11 placements were under 
twenty-one. The unemployment of youth 
problem is one which should cause the 
most calloused of social observers to 
pause. According to reliable studies, 
there are from four million® to five mil- 
lion* youths between the ages of 16 and 
24 who are not employed nor in school. 
If you were to put this group into a 
great automobile parade, five to a car, 
with 20-foot intervals between cars, the 
line would be 5800 miles long. It would 
take this cavalcade of idleness 18 days, 
8 hours per day, at 40 miles per hour 
to pass a given point. This gives us an 
indelible picture of a pressing need con- 
fronting the junior college, a need to 
provide constructive education for youth 
who are not active in the work-day world. 
If the schools don’t do it, the pool hall, 
cheap literature, and the gang will exer- 
cise their destructive influences. 

Another significant trend is presented 
by the shifting occupational pattern 
which produces a demand for a more 


*Howard M. Bell, Youth Tell Their Story, 
Report of the American Youth Commission, 
Washington, D.C., American Council on Edu- 
cation, 1938, p. 144. 

*Youth Education Today, Sixteenth Year 
Book American Association of School Admin- 
istrators, Washington, D.C., 1938, p. 31. 


highly trained and differently skilled 
worker. The introduction of “Taylor- 
ism” and automatic machinery caused 
us to think that the skilled worker “had 
fallen on evil days.” For a period this 
seemed to be true, but recent develop- 
ments present a type of automatic ma- 
chinery which requires a quality of work- 
man equal to and in some respects more 
highly trained than his craftsman prede- 
cessor. The workman attending modern 
automatic multiple-operation machinery 
must have qualifications equivalent to 
those demanded of licensed stationary 
engineers. The emphasis which was once 
placed exclusively on the manipulative 
skills is now supplemented by a higher 
range of mental abilities. In modern in- 
dustry coordination of observation and 
judgment is a handmaiden to coordina- 
tion of finger sensitiveness and arm 
movement. The testimony of industry, 
particularly in the distributive occupa- 
tions, places the premium on the psycho- 
logical skills, training for which is the 
province of the junior college. 

Another challenge is found in the rise 
in the general level of culture and the 
increase in leisure time. The develop- 
ment of the radio and various other 
media of communication is making our 
people ever more conscious of the per- 
sonal satisfactions to be found in the 
pure and applied arts. The post-war 
“cult of the rough-neck” and the current 
epidemic of “‘jitter-itis” are transient, 
but the growth of community choirs, 
symphony orchestras, drama societies 
and forums is evidence of a substantial 
raise in the general level of culture. The 
consciousness of need felt by our people 
is sending them flocking by tens of thou- 
sands into adult education programs. 

Coupled with the problem of the im- 
aginative aspects of culture is the even 
more vital one of democratic social com- 
petency. World events, the crises in poli- 
tics, and the confusion in economics. 
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have awakened a mass interest in social 
problems which is fraught with tremen- 
dous possibilities for evil if it is not 
guided by education. This up-pushing of 
democracy is at once the opportunity 
for the demagogue and the challenge to 
the educator. If, as H. G. Wells has said, 
“civilization is a race between education 
and catastrophe,” here is the field on 
which the race is being run. 

The contest is evident in the advance 
of technical engineering and the lag of 
social engineering. With the passing of 
the geographical frontier America threw 
all her resources into the development of 
the technical front. In this task we have 
triumphed gloriously. Other nations have 
had world renowned leaders in science 
and invention but no nation has come 
within a “seven-league stride” of catch- 
ing America in the democratic adventure 
of making science and invention a ser- 
vant of the masses of the people. 

It is true, however, of this achieve- 
ment as of most advances in civilization, 
that there are accompanying dangers. 
The conquest of the technical opened un- 
dreamed of vistas for civilization, but it 
brought new problems, and the greatest 
problem of all is to build a people capa- 
ble of using for democratic social ends 
the vast power of the machine age. 

How far we have gone in material en- 
gineering and how short we have fallen 
in social engineering is illustrated by the 
now recognized fact that western civiliza- 
tion has the productive means of giving 
a medium standard of comfort to every 
human being in western civilization, and 
by the glaring fact that the most signifi- 
cant expression in our economic life is 
the dislocation which we now call “The 
Great Depression.” This illustration may 
be supplemented by showing the contrast 
between the possibilities for world unity 
in the development of communication 
and the human failure at unity revealed 
by the World War and its perennial 
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aftermath. The technical mind can in- 
geniously devise radio, but it takes a 
socialized mind to build a world in 
which radio will not be used to destroy 
mankind through propaganda hymns of 
hate. 

These and other social problems make 
up a “Macedonian Call” to the “People’s 
College.” 


A BASIC PHILOSOPHY 


Now let us consider a proposal for a 
basic philosophy of education which will 
meet these needs. Are the junior colleges 
functioning on the basis of a fundamen- 
tal body of educational principles ade- 
quate for these critical demands? May I 
suggest an approach to our problem in 
which we apply to the junior college 
some of the fundamental thinking found 
in the writings of Professor Harold Rugg 
who tells us that he regards “education 
as a great art, and the educational worker 
as a potential artist teacher.” He pro- 
poses that we should’ “take as the most 
rigorous measure of our progressive edu- 
cation the stages in the evolution of an 
art and of the art of a people.” 

The first stage is one of “imitation of 
classic modes and their eclectic assembly 
into mosaics.” This, as Sheldon Cheney 
put it, is the stage of® “pickers and 
choosers . . . cultured repeaters of other 
men’s styles.” 

Has the junior college been in this 
stage? Are we today “pickers and 
choosers” ? The Carnegie Foundation re- 
port on California junior colleges, made 
in 1932, shows much blind imitation 
going on. This document states that’ 


° Harold Rugg, Progressive Education After 
Twenty Years, Proceedings of the 1938 Na- 
tional Conference of the Progressive Education 
Association, Columbus, The American Educa- 
tion Press, Inc., 1938, pp. 9-11. 

° bid. 

* State Higher Education in California, Re- 
port of the Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- 
vancement of Teaching, Recommendations of 
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“the degree to which university lower 
division courses are slavishly imitated in 
the junior college as to both content and 
method is indictable from almost every 
point of view.” 

The second stage which Rugg sets 
forth is called* “random improvisation. 
_.. The process consists of an awkward 
fumbling after a new idea, a sort of put- 
ting down of the first unscrutinized and 
uncensored utterance, rather than a com- 
pletely designed form.” 

In general education this is an ex- 
perimental period, a catch-as-catch-can 
process, a kind of “gadget-itis” which 
develops in curricula. The random im- 
provisation in which many of us find 
ourselves is shown in the veritable epi- 
demic of “new plans” in general educa- 
tion. Everybody is doing it. There is 
advertising value in it but, alas, some- 
times, that is all. The redeeming feature 
of this stage is that it has a constructive 
purposefulness and an_ adventurous 
spirit. It isn’t blind imitation. On the 
other hand its weakness lies in the fact 
that there is no relationship of organic 
union but merely fit by attachment. 
Parts do not fit because they are mutu- 
ally essential to the completeness of the 
whole plan. Such improvised plans of 
education lack the true integrity es- 
sential to an organismic whole. 

Now, the third stage is® “the design 
of organic form.” Here the educator 
struggles to design his program in har- 
mony with the needs which call it forth. 
His plan must be built in such a way 
as to be organically related to them. The 
selection of content, the organization of 
curriculum, the organization of guidance 
are not arranged because they happen 
to fit or because they have venerable 
usage, but rather because they grow into 





the Commission of Seven, Sacramento, Cali- 
fornia State Printing Office, 1932, p. 37. 
"Rugg, op. cit., p. 10. 
* Rugg, op. cit., p. 10. 
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an organism. They are, therefore, the 
creations of necessity. The educator, 
states Professor Rugg, should ask the 
same “devastating questions’ which the 
artist asks:'° “Have I perceived the sig- 
nificant relationships between the parts 
of that subject? Am I putting them to- 
gether so that they constitute a true 
unity? Does every member fit? Is each 
one indispensable? Do they all, together, 
serve the function of the total thing?” 
Louis Sullivan’s “famous dictum” sum- 
marizes this stage. He puts it thus: 
“The function creates and organizes its 
form.” 

As we pass from this analogy sug- 
gested by Harold Rugg, shall we ask 
similar questions of the junior college? 
Is the structure and activity of the junior 
college designed primarily to meet the 
needs which gave it cause for existence, 
or have we superimposed an existing 
form of educational structure because 
we were trained in it and because it was 
the generally existing pattern of higher 
education? Have we done the latter at 
the expense of developing a dynamic 
process? Have we naively assumed that 
the descendants of the medieval trivium 
and quadrivium will have as automatic 
by-products the development of person- 
ality traits required in the world in 
which our graduates must earn a living 
and live a life? Do we locate our objec- 
tives in the realistic needs of society and 
the individual in society or in traditional 
subject-matter content? Do we judge the 
quality of our product in terms of mem- 
ory for “tid-bitty” samplings of knowl- 
edge or in terms of social competency, 
personal nobility, and occupational efh- 
ciency? 

These questions and numerous others 
which could be asked point up the cen- 
tral issue which we face, an issue faced 


” Rugg, op. cit., p. 11. 
" Ruge, ibid., p. 12. 
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by general education everywhere. Shall 
we be dominated by a logical or a 
psycho-social philosophy of education? 
Our issue contrasts an educational pro- 
gram that goes its way in cloistered iso- 
lation meeting real social needs only by 
accident and a program which boldly 
steps into the traffic of social evolution 
and influences its flow for society’s wel- 
fare. One represents an established struc- 
ture, collecting machinery and regula- 
tions, and standardized criteria of evalu- 
ation, but static. The other is a dynamic 
organism, with specific organs carrying 
on definite functions, but growing and 
changing as the needs of society change. 
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If the junior college is to face Ameri. 
can life, it must develop a dynamic 
philosophy of operation. Its functions 
must shift as the needs and aspirations 
of people in our democracy develop. 
Its guidance procedures and curricular 
offerings must change as its functions 
change. Its administrators must keep 
management techniques in tune with 
growing functions and the institutional 
forms from crystallizing. It must give 
social leadership to its community. 

If the junior college faces American 
life realistically and dynamically, our 
democracy will be served by a truly 
people’s college. 




















Vocational Education in the Junior College 


ROSCO C. INGALLS, Chairman* 


HE Committee defined the problem 
fourier in the following terms 
which include: 

I. A digest of state legislation about 
the junior college and vocational 
education. 

II. A digest of national legislation 
relative to vocational education at 
the junior college level. 

III. A statement of basic considerations 
that will serve as a guide for think- 
ing about vocational education and 
the junior college. 

IV. A statement of the minimum es- 
sentials in a program for inaugu- 
rating vocational training at the 
junior college level in a commu- 
nity. 

V. A description of procedures in va- 
rious sections of the United States, 
especially in California, where sig- 
nificant advances have been made. 

VI. A statement about the NYA and 
its contribution to a vocational 
education program in junior col- 
leges. 

VII. Recommendations: A _ concluding 
set of recommendations for action 
by the American Association of 
Junior Colleges and by the various 
state junior college organizations. 


* Report of a special committee of the Asso- 
ciation, appointed in 1938, authorized at the 
Philadelphia meeting in 1938. Committee: J. 
Thomas Davis, John Tarleton College, Stephen- 
ville, Texas; Byron S. Hollinshead, Scranton- 
Keystone Junior College, La Plume, Pennsy]- 
vania; J. F. Wellemeyer, Kansas City Junior 
College, Kansas City, Kansas; Rosco C. Ingalls, 
Chairman, Los Angeles City College, Los An- 
geles, California. Report at Grand Rapids pre- 
sented by Dean Wellemeyer. See p. 552. 


The Committee believes that favor- 
able action on these recommenda- 
tions will strengthen local com- 
munities in developing their plans 
for the extension of the educational 
program in the vocational field at 
the junior college level. 


FUNDAMENTAL CONCEPTS 


The committee approaches the study 
of these problems with certain concepts 
and attitudes that may be stated as 
follows: 

(1) Vocational Education. “Voca- 
tional education includes all activities 
directed by schools for the specific pur- 
pose of preparing individuals for suc- 
cessful participation in different fields of 
service.” 

(2) A junior college is an institution, 
public or privately controlled, offering 
not more than two years work of college 
grade beyond the completion of the gen- 
erally accepted standard three- or four- 
year senior high school course of study. 
It may or may not be on a campus sepa- 
rate and distinct from that of the high 
school. Its organization as a unit to 
include the last two years of the senior 
high school (i.e., the 6-4-4 plan) is re- 
garded as the exception to the practice 
rather than the prevailing practice. 

(3) A college is an educational insti- 
tution designed, supported, and admin- 
istered to facilitate learning. The things 
learned include (a) attitudes, (b) appre- 
ciations, (c) modes of behavior, (d) 
information about our cultural heritage 
and the tone and quality of our life to- 
day, and (e) skills. Its essential parts are 
two: (a) the formal classroom instruc- 
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tion; and (b) the informal—found in 
student life and activities, and cultural 
activities through assembly lectures, as- 
semblies, etc. 

(4) Vocational education in the jun- 
ior college is best described by the word 
“semi-professional” to distinguish it 
from professional or strictly trade train- 
ing. The term “semi-professional,” has 
distinct junior college implications. 
Writers on the junior college movement 
have defined the professions as fields 
requiring at least a four-year college or 
university course and the trades and 
clerical occupations as fields in order 
to enter which a high school training or 
its equivalent is sufficient. They have 
then defined a middle level group of oc- 
cupations for which the consensus of 
opinion seems to be that approximately 
two years of education beyond the high 
school are necessary and sufficient. To 
these the appropriate, if somewhat awk- 
ward term, “semi-professions” has been 
assigned. This term is thus unique to 
what is commonly accepted as the junior 
college field. It distinguishes clearly be- 
tween the full professional level and 
the trade school level—between the law- 
yer, doctor, engineer, and minister on 
the one hand and the butcher, the baker, 
and the mechanic on the other, “Semi- 
professional” already has come to have 
a more or less definite connotation with 
reference to courses at the junior college 
level. It is important to use terms that 
have such specific meanings and to make 
them further definite and meaningful 
rather than to use such vague and gen- 
eral and possibly misunderstood terms 
as “vocational” when referring to a 
specific section of the general education 
field. 

The term has another distinct advan- 
tage, however, because it suggests or 
ought to suggest more than mere occu- 
pational training. True professional 
training implies more than mere training 
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for a job, important as that is. It im- 
plies a certain amount of general cultural 
education to make a man a fit member 
of his own professional group and of 
the society of which it is a part. A 
professional man must be more than 
a technician else he has no right to 
the designation “professional.” “Semi- 
professional” does and should have the 
same connotation on a less extensive 
scale. The difference should be in 
amount, not in quality or type. Real 
semi-professional training must be more 
than mere ‘vocational training. 

There is a danger that some junior 
colleges, in their enthusiasm for appro- 
priate terminal courses for students, in 
a curriculum which is limited to only two 
short years, will tend to fill the student’s 
time largely if not entirely with voca- 
tional, or technical, or skill courses. An 
examination of the catalogs of numerous 
junior colleges shows that this is not 
only a danger but a reality in many in- 
stitutions. In some cases almost the en- 
tire two-year curriculum consists of 
courses which are required for the par- 
ticular semi-professional field and are 
directly related to it. No time is left 
for the selection of courses of a general 
character. 

Some junior colleges have steadfastly 
held both ideals before them and in 
planning the content of semi-profes- 
sional curricula have definitely endeav- 
ored to place approximately equal em- 
phasis on courses designed to develop 
technical skill and proficiency and on 
courses designed to provide culture, 
vision, appreciation, and better citizen- 
ship. They have insisted that prospective 
business men, hotel managers, medical 
secretaries, floriculturists, nurses, recrea- 
tional leaders, aviators, foresters, or- 
chardists, optometrists, photographers, 
and surveyors should not only have 
technical courses in their special fields, 
but should also have courses in literature, 
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history, economics, science, and_phi- 
losophy planned to make them better 
members of society as well as skilled 
technicians. 

When such a two-fold emphasis is 
found in the junior college the term 
“semi-professional” is not only appro- 
priate but desirable. It suggests the 
strictly junior college field, but it sug- 
gests more. It suggests a proper empha- 
sis upon the elements of culture and 
general education which should char- 
acterize the professional man or woman 
in the twentieth century. 

In the past the graduate of the semi- 
professional course in a junior-college 
has found the door of further education 
closed to him in case he changed his 
mind at graduation and decided that he 
wanted to enter a university for further 
work, In the past two or three years, 
however, a considerable number of uni- 
versities have opened their doors to 
graduates of semi-professional courses, 
provided the work done in these courses 
was of a sufficiently high grade. They 
are recognizing that the character of the 
student and the quality of his work are 
much more important than the particular 
pattern of that work. Undoubtedly an 
increasing number of institutions of 
higher education will adopt and extend 
this practice. Thus the semi-professional 
student will be given an opportunity, 
if he so desires, to extend his preparation 
to full professional status. This is a still 
further reason why it seems desirable 
that the term “semi-professional” should 
occur with increasing frequency in the 
vocabulary and literature of the modern 
junior college. 

(5) General Education, defined as 
that content of a curriculum or college 
experience that everyone must have in 
order to live intelligently in a modern 
community, is not in conflict with voca- 
tional education in the junior college of 
the semi-professional type. It is co- 


ordinate and therefore united with the 
training in skills. It is not a case of 
general education or vocational educa- 
tion. The two are combined in a pattern 
consisting of balanced proportions of 
each—i.e., the semi-professional pattern 
for junior colleges. 

(6) We view the junior college as the 
completion unit of our secondary edu- 
cation. The nature and quality of the 
educational service it will provide will 
be, therefore, of supreme concern for 
our national life, the maintenance of 
and the improvement of our democracy. 
We accept the changed character of to- 
day’s high school as compared with the 
high school of our own experience in 
youth. We, therefore, must argue from 
things as they are today rather than as 
they were in days past. Thus we have 
boys and girls with every kind and level 
of ability and with the widest range of 
ambitions coming to our secondary 
schools. They come in greater numbers 
than ever before (65% to 90% of those 
eligible) and they remain longer in 
terms of semesters and years. Economic 
and social conditions in our country 
may well make the junior college a well- 
established part of the educational ex- 
perience of every youth 16-24 years of 
age. To meet the situations in today’s 
schools many variations have been intro- 
duced to modify the traditional pre- 
professional curriculum of the high 
schools. Other experiments are in proc- 
ess, and we may anticipate many addi- 
tional changes in the days ahead. We 
are, therefore, working in frontier areas, 
rich in resources, rich in potential values 
for personal and community security, 
demanding without end all the virtues 
inherent in a courageous heart. 


I. DIGEST OF STATE LEGISLATION 


Note: The Committee presented and dis- 
tributed a 15-page mimeographed digest of 
legislation in the following states: Arizona, 
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California, Colorado, Connecticut, Florida, 
Georgia, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, Michigan, Minnesota, Mis- 
sissippi, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, New 
Hampshire, New York, North Carolina, North 
Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, Texas, 
Utah, Virginia, Washington, West Virginia, 
Wisconsin, and Wyoming. It is based in large 
part on the study of John H. McNeely of the 
United States Office of Education, widely dis- 
tributed in mimeographed form last year, sup- 
plemented by additional information furnished 
by Ben W. Frazier of the United States Office 
of Education and by Wayne A. Wallace, grad- 
uate student at the University of California. 
Copies of this section of the report of the 
Committee may be secured, without charge, 
upon application to the Executive Secretary 
of the Association, 744 Jackson Place, Wash- 


ington, D.C. 


II, DIGEST OF NATIONAL LEGISLATION 


Note: The Committee presented an exten- 
sive digest of national legislation, including 
especially the Smith-Hughes and the George- 
Deen Acts, with quotations of such parts of 
these two acts as affect the subject under con- 
sideration. Copies of these acts can be secured 
from the Office of Education, United States 
Department of the Interior, Washington, D.C. 

Following is the closing paragraph of this 
section: 


Recent communications from the Of- 
fice of Education in Washington, dated 
January 20 of the current year, indicate 
that there is a definite feeling on the 
part of leaders there that the Smith- 
Hughes law should be so amended as to 
include the junior college in all benefits. 
We feel, therefore, that such an inter- 
pretation will bring the matter of possi- 
ble Federal aid for junior colleges a 
step closer. 


III. BASIC CONSIDERATIONS 


1. At the risk of tiresome repetition 
we must recognize that the youth prob- 
lem with its various implications is basic 
in this discussion. Lack of employment 
for thousands of young people who usu- 
ally left school at that age tends to bring 
to us these larger numbers. We no longer 
have the select group of former years. 
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We cannot answer for all who now come 
with mere preparation for further study, 
Even where junior colleges have not 
been organized, the strong demand for 
high school post-graduate work is a 
point in proof. Influential members and 
officers of the North Central Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools are 
seriously considering the establishment 
of a Junior College Commission in addi- 
tion to the Higher Commission and the 
Commission on Secondary Schools. 

2. The preparatory function now in 
successful operation in most junior col- 
leges should be held intact for those to 
whom it applies but should not be im- 
posed on those who are not to engage 
in further study. 

3. The most important function of the 
junior college of the future may well 
become guidance. In the past, our guid- 
ance has been principally educational; 
it must now become vocational and occu- 
pational as well. 

4. It is apparent that there is a distinct 
raising of the level of vocational training 
to the junior college years. High schools, 
even with the most elaborate vocational 
equipment, are rapidly becoming gen- 
eral. A good percentage of high school 
graduates today are 17 years of age. 
This is too young for vocational training 
of any great value for serious adult pur- 
suits. 

5. These changes are rather sudden 
for present junior college organization. 
The junior colleges very definitely need 
aid principally to start their programs. 
In city junior colleges the public school 
organization has in most cases expended 
large amounts of vocational equipment 
in the high schools. They hesitate to ex- 
pend additional amounts in the junior 
college on what they term duplication 
of equipment. Therefore aid in the es- 
tablishment of such programs would be 
very welcome and would not need to be 
continued after the program was well 
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under way. In the meantime, junior col- 
lege enrollment increases are challenging. 

6. Aid can, of course, be national or 
state or both. We are properly admon- 
ished by the report of the President’s 
Advisory Committee on Education that 
federal aid for vocational education 
should guard against several dangers 
which have previously been expressed, 
industrial and commercial exploitation, 
and excessive amount of Federal control 
and the danger of setting up a dual 
school system which was so common 
under the old Smith-Hughes Act. 

7. It is desirable to use the term 
semi-professional rather than sub-pro- 
fessional, completion, or terminal, when 
speaking of junior college courses, In 
many cases the added number of stu- 
dents coming to us will not even be ready 
for vocational training in the junior 
college. Much of the present curriculum 
of the present junior colleges could be 
used with such young people as a worth- 
while directed recreation. Individual in- 
terests and special training could be 
designated as terminal. 


IV. MINIMUM ESSENTIALS 


As a remarkably clear-cut statement 
of minimum essentials, we present the 
article entitled “Modern Trends in Edu- 
cation,’ by Byron F. Hollinshead, re- 
ported in the December, 1938, issue of 
the Junior College Journal. 

And to further elaborate our statement 
of program essentials, we submit a state- 
ment by Leland L. Medsker, entitled 
“Chicago Faces the Issue on Terminal 
Courses,” reported in the December 
1938, issue of the Junior College 
Journal.” 

*Not reprinted here. See Junior College 
Journal (December 1938), 9: 155-57. 

*Not reprinted here. See Junior College 
Journal (December 1938), 9: 109-11. A limited 
number of copies of the December 1938 issue 


containing these two articles can be furnished 
at 40 cents per copy. 


V. ILLUSTRATIVE PROCEDURES 


Note: As examples of procedures in various 
sections of the country where significant ad- 
vances have been made the Committee pre- 
sented (1) Bulletin No. C-3 of the California 
State Department of Education, The California 
Plan for Trade and Industrial Education, Re- 
vised, Sacramento, 1938; with certain material 
supplementary thereto; (2) Summary of a 
questionnaire on terminal courses in Kansas 
junior colleges, prepared by J. F. Wellemeyer; 
and (3) copies of letters concerning technical 
institute curricula, and trade and _ terminal 
courses, from eleven junior colleges in eight 
states, This material is not in form for publi- 
cation at this time. 


VI. CONTRIBUTIONS OF THE NYA 


A report of this committee would not 
be complete without some reference to 
the implications of the student aid plan 
as administered by the National Youth 
Administration. 

Since students coming under this plan 
are, in many cases, those who would find 
it impossible to attend colleges without 
such aid, we must conclude that an un- 
usually large percentage of those receiv- 
ing NYA benefits are interested in voca- 
tional training on the junior college 
level. One of the most interesting phases 
of the NYA program is the effect of the 
work project on the student and on the 
college. Committees in practically all 
institutions assign the work projects in 
such a way that they will have a definite 
bearing on possible vocational choice. 
In recent meetings of state advisory 
committees, recommendations have been 
made that the program be not only con- 
tinued but extended for next year. If in 
further pioneering in this field, we could 
increase the vocational significance of 
work projects, the whole plan would 
become in a measure a method of sup- 
porting a vocational program in the 
junior colleges of the country. Time 
limitations make it practically impos- 
sible to further exploit the important’ 
phases of this discussion. 
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VII. RECOMMENDATIONS 


The Committee on Vocational Educa- 
tion in the Junior College recommends: 

1. That this Association actively en- 
courage in every way possible the amend- 
ment of existing state laws defining the 
function of the junior college so as to 
make easily possible the establishment 
of semi-professional curricula of a vo- 
cational type to meet the needs of youth 
as determined by modern social and 
economic conditions; 

2. That this Association actively en- 
courage in every way possible the enact- 
ment of laws to give adequate state finan- 
cial assistance to junior colleges; 

3. That this Association favors Fed- 
eral legislation to amend the Smith- 
Hughes law so as to make the benefits 
readily available to the junior colleges 
and to make effective the recommenda- 
tions made by the President’s Advisory 
Committee on Education; 

4. That this Association publicize the 
junior college as a community institu- 
tion, believing that as such it should find 
its greatest inspiration and service not 
in imitating existing lower division 
courses of four-year colleges and uni- 
versities, but in creating and effectively 
operating vocational curricula of the 
semi-professional type; 

do. That this Association publish at an 
early date a handbook that will include 
all semi-professional curricula offered 
in junior colleges throughout the nation 
and that communities with junior col- 
leges be given every assistance of an 
advisory capacity by this Association 
to do creative work in semi-professional 
activities available in such fields as busi- 
ness, industry, agriculture, public service 
and home making; 

6. That our official publication, the 
Junior College Journal, give special em- 
phasis to educational news dealing spe- 
cifically with semi-professional curricu- 
lar activities and suggesting new fields 
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for their development in junior colleges. 

7. That this Association encourage the 
State Departments of Education to co- 
operate with the Federal Government 
under provisions of the George-Deen 
Act for establishing state occupational 
information and guidance services as a 
foundation on which to build semi- 
professional curricula; 

8. That this Association encourage the 
use of some form of the cooperative 
training plan in connection with the 
various semi-professional curricula in 
order that youth may earn while they 
learn and that the gap between formal 
education and successful employment 
may be reduced to a minimum; 

9. That this Association urge every 
junior college that establishes semi- 
professional type of vocational curricula 
to organize at the same time adequate 
plans, in cooperation with state and fed- 
eral employment services with compe- 
tent personnel, for the placement in em.- 
ployment of graduates of these courses; 

10. That this Association go on record 
in favor of legislation in the various 
states intended to protect and promote 
the welfare of youth and prevent ex- 
ploitation by private trade schools at the 
junior college level; 

11. That this Association believes the 
extension of vocational education of the 
semi-professional type in junior college 
leads definitely in the direction of the 
addition of late afternoon and evening 
classes in the junior college on the con- 
tinuous session plan; 

12. That this Association take steps 
to encourage the coordination and ex- 
pansion of research studies by graduate 
students, specifically directed toward 
problems in the field of semi-professional 
activities; 

13. That this Association encourage 
all members to secure copies of the re- 
cent publication by Merton E. Hill of the 
University of California, on “The Func- 
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tioning of the California Public Junior 
College”; (Write to Director of Admis- 
sions, Berkeley, California). 

14. That this Association expresses a 
belief that federal aid to college students 
under the present NYA where adequately 
administered is a significant factor in 
promoting vocational training on the 
junior college level; 

15. That this Association believes that 
vocational semi-professional curricula 
should provide for a balanced distribu- 
tion of courses frequently described as 
general education and courses usually 
designated as specific occupational train- 
ing; 
16. That this Association request an 


NoTE: This report was unanimously 
Association Saturday morning. 


appropriation from one of the educa- 
tional foundations to establish a special 
summer session conference on a plan 
suggested by the workshop idea to study 
and formulate policies, methods, and 
content relating to semi-professional 
curricula; 

17. That when and if such summer 
conference sessions are established, this 
association shall favor definite budget 
provision for the selection and assign- 
ment of competent and creative instruc- 
tors to receive this training. The Asso- 
ciation favors such assignment on a 
fellowship basis and recommends to local 
Boards of Education such training in 
service as of great value. 


adopted at the business meeting of the 

















How Chicago Colleges Are Meeting the Need 


LELAND L. MEDSKER* 


HIS YEAR marks the fifth birthday 

anniversary of Chicago’s three new 
city junior colleges—Herzl, Wilson, and 
Wright. While they may be considered 
as still in their infancy as compared with 
the usual life of educational institutions, 
those of us who represent them feel this 
is an appropriate time to discuss with 
this group that phase of their curriculum 
which is the subject of this morning’s 
program, At a time when so much 
thought and attention is being given to 
the subject of semi-professional training, 
it should be of value for institutions to 
compare notes on what each is doing and 
to look objectively at their courses in 
the light of special studies such as the 
one in the report just finished. 

The three city colleges were opened 
in September 1934. At that time the 
following four objectives were set up: 
(1) By means of a well-organized pro- 
gram of general education, to develop in 
all students social intelligence, responsi- 
bility, and personal culture through 
knowledge of themselves; of the world 
in which they live; of their relation to 
that world; and of the intellectual, ar- 
tistic, and spiritual life of the race. (2) 
To provide the first two years of train- 
ing for students who expect to complete 
a four-year college education. (3) To 
provide pre-professional training for 
students who expect to continue their 
education by pursuing professional cur- 
ricula in higher institutions of learning. 
(4) To provide semi-professional train- 
ing for students who expect to secure 


* Department of Occupational Research, 
Chicago Board of Education, 228 N. La Salle 
St., Chicago, Illinois. 


positions in the commercial and indus- 
trial world. 

Since the general academic curricu- 
lum is considered basic, early efforts in 
the colleges were devoted, mainly, to 
the development of a program of gen- 
eral education which would be flexible 
enough to meet the needs of the stu- 
dents for whom it was designed and*® 
sufficiently sound to be approved by 
accrediting organizations and higher in- 
stitutions to which students would trans- 
fer. In other words, early effort was 
concentrated on the first three objec- 
tives. Two courses, however, of a semi- 
professional nature were originally in- 
cluded in the curriculum. These were 
the two which are usually found in jun- 
ior colleges—general business, with em- 
phasis on accounting, and secretarial. 

By the fall of 1937 the administration 
of the colleges was in a position to de- 
vote further attention to the develop- 
ment of the fourth objective. The basic 
curriculum had been worked out to the 
satisfaction of all concerned. Also, ob- 
servation had revealed a need for more 
attention to semi-professional courses. 
It was observed that approximately only 
25 per cent of students enrolling in 
junior colleges were later matriculating 
in senicr colleges. This naturally led to 
the question of adequate training for 
the 75 per cent who were apparently 
going from the colleges into other types 
of activity. Furthermore, experience had 
shown that the secretarial and general 
business curricula had not only been 
popular with students but also that many 
taking the courses had secured desirable 
positions in business. 
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How Chicago Colleges Are Meeting the Need 


The problem of facing the issue on 
initiating vocational courses on any level 
is not an easy one. It is further com- 
plicated when the community is large 
and when employment conditions are 
adverse. In considering semi-professional 
courses for junior colleges, two major 
questions arise. One relates to the in- 
terpretation of the term “semi-profes- 
sional” and the other to the basis of 
extending the curriculum to include such 
courses. It is desirable at this point to 
consider the Chicago philosophy regard- 
ing these twe questions. 

The situation in Chicago may be con- 
sidered unique as compared with many 
communities. It is a metropolitan com- 
munity where the high school graduates 
are of many nationalities and from 
many different income groups. A recent 
survey revealed that approximately only 
10 per cent of the graduates were going 
on to four-year colleges and that ap- 
proximately 20 per cent were enrolling 
in the Chicago junior colleges. This indi- 
cates that there are many who do not 
enroll for full-time college work. There 
are, however, many who desire to learn 
trades or take short, intensive courses 
beyond high school. Two alternatives 
are therefore open: First, adopt the 
policy of placing all vocational training 
beyond high school in the junior col- 
leges, and provide the intensive courses 
there; or second, recognize two levels 
of post-high school training—one on a 
vocational school basis and the other on 
the junior college level. In the vocational 
school area, emphasis is likely to be on 
training for special skills and courses 
are likely to be intensive—even on an 
apprenticeship or cooperative basis. In 
the junior colleges, training for skills 
would be less important than a combina- 
tion of advanced general education and 
technical information. 

The administration in Chicago has 
adopted the latter policy of recognizing 
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two levels. Courses of a strictly voca- 
tional nature are given at the Washburne 
Trade School where the latest type of 
equipment is available for the teaching 
of skills and trades. Approximately 50 
percent of those enrolled in the trades 
are high school graduates. In the current 
semester over 300 such graduates are 
enrolled in such courses as carpentry, 
plumbing, steam fitting, painting, and 
mechanics. A full-time industrial co- 
ordinator works between the _ school, 
labor organizations, and employers in 
making for harmony on the problem 
of training union and non-union ap- 
prentices. In addition to the trades 
group, there are approximately 600 high 
school graduates at the school taking in- 
tensive commercial courses. The work 
offered at this school is felt to be sig- 
nificant in meeting the many varied de- 
mands of both students and employers 
for this particular type of training be- 
yond high school. 

What, then, is Chicago’s interpreta- 
tion of a semi-professional course in 
the junior college? When the word 
“profession” is used, it would seem to 
indicate a general high level of techni- 
cal training supplemented by an ade- 
quate fund of general knowledge. Since 
the Chicago system operates on the 8- 
4-2 plan and since any high school 
graduate may go on to the junior col- 
leges regardless of the course followed 
in high school, it is believed that gen- 
eral education should be a basic part 
of every student’s junior college pro- 
gram. At present, all students devote 50 
per cent of their time to general educa- 
tional subjects including the physical 
and biological sciences, social science, 
English, and humanities. The semi- 
professional students devote the remain- 
ing half of their time to a sequence of 
technical subjects in fields where theory 
and thought, as well as practice, are es- 
sential. It is believed that graduates of 
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such courses should have the background 
and adaptability to enable them to fit 
into a number of different work situa- 
tions. 

We come now to the second major 
problem—the one which concerns the 
basis for planning the courses of a voca- 
tional nature on the junior college level. 
The superintendent of schools and the 
college deans have consistently held the 
idea that the needs of the community 
should largely determine the nature of 
such courses and that curricula should 
be introduced only after a local survey 
had revealed a need for such training. 
It is obvious that there is a limit to the 
number of curricula that can be wisely 
added; therefore such a survey must be 
sufficiently adequate to measure the rela- 
tive demand for each course under con- 
sideration. 

In October 1937, the deans authorized 
a preliminary survey to discover the 
potential place of junior college gradu- 
ates in industry and the types of spe- 
cial training which would make them 
more valuable as employees. The fol- 
lowing January, Superintendent John- 
son created a Department of Occupa- 
tional Research, the primary purpose 
of which is to work between school and 
industry in discovering and disseminat- 
ing occupational information, particu- 
larly from a local angle. Since research 
on semi-professional courses is so di- 
rectly related to this work, the depart- 
ment was assigned the task of carrying 
out, on a continuous basis, the survey 
already begun. 

As a result of the information se- 
cured by the survey, four new semi- 
professional courses were cataloged for 
the fall semester of the current year. 
They were merchandising, banking and 
finance, technicians in engineering, and 
technicians in chemistry. We shall not 
xo into detail concerning each course 
but shall tell something about the na- 
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ture of each as we discuss a few of the 
techniques used in the research. 

In making such a survey, some very 
definite problems arise. In the first place, 
a starting point must be ascertained. 
Should those making the survey pre- 
suppose that certain types of training 
are needed, then use the survey as a 
means of verifying the supposition, or 
should a wide variety of “cold” contacts 
be made with business and industry in 
the hope that a summary will indicate 
possible types of needed training? There 
are points in favor of both methods. 
Some valuable leads may come from 
faculty members, other colleges, and 
from a critical examination of employ- 
ment data. On the other hand, there is 
something to be said for the method of 
having suggestions originate with em- 
ployers and thereby insure meeting local 
needs. Chicago has to some extent used 
both methods but has relied more heavily 
upon wide consultation with industry for 
ideas, The line of attack has been to 
ask employers for a definite opinion re- 
garding the potential place of junior 
college graduates in their businesses. 
To do this it is necessary for them to 
think of their possible need for people 
between the high school and senior col- 
lege levels. This is not always easy for 
many employers are not yet accustomed 
to the employment problem of people 
between these traditional levels. Some 
have first said there was no special 
niche for the two-year person. When they 
have diagnosed their personnel prob- 
lem, however, many have often admitted 
that types of work did exist for which 
training above high school would be 
preferable yet which did not require four 
years of college. In most cases, these 
types of work are in the operating or 
production end of the business where 
junior college people are potential ma- 
terial for supervisory positions of less 
than executive rank. 





























How Chicago Colleges Are Meeting the Need 


Another survey problem is that of de- 
termining contact procedures. In Chi- 
cago we have found a combination of 
contacts with a wide range of selected 
firms and with group associations to 
work well. Interviews with key people 
in industry lay the groundwork for se- 
curing opinion regarding the need for 
certain training and also afford an op- 
portunity for school people to acquaint 
industry with what the junior college 
has to offer. If, after doing this, there 
seems to be a widespread feeling that 
there is a place for people with certain 
semi-professional training, group con- 
ferences are called. This may be a group 
of individual employers but, where pos- 
sible, is a regular employers’ or profes- 
sional organization. This makes it pos- 
sible to contact more firms than can be 
done by individual visits and also to 
secure united approval and cooperation 
which, in turn, is likely to be vital in 
the future for curriculum counseling and 
placement purposes. 

The four courses introduced last fall 
were each an outgrowth of the procedure 
just described. After discussing the ques- 
tion individually with representatives of 
many technical firms and factories, it 
seemed evident that there was a place 
in production work for boys with ap- 
plied technical training along engineer- 
ing lines, combined with advanced gen- 
eral education. Such boys would be 
employed as_ potential material for 
supervisory and foremanship work. The 
question was taken to the Western So- 
ciety of Engineers—an _ organization 
with over 1300 members in Chicago. 
This organization delegated its Educa- 
tion Committee to work with the col- 
leges in further determining the need 
for and content of junior college train- 
ing for such work. As finally approved, 
the course includes such subjects as 
applied mathematics, engineering draw- 
ing, materials, practical mechanics, and 
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practical electricity. It differs from the 
pre-engineering curriculum in that the 
subjects are not the orthodox science, 
mathematics, and drawing courses but 
are designed wholly from the practical 
viewpoint. The name “technicians in 
engineering” was suggested in order to 
avoid any misconception on the part 
of students that they are really profes- 
sional engineers. After all, “technicians” 
more adequately describes the level of 
work for which such students are trained. 

In the merchandising course survey, 
all the larger stores were first ap- 
proached. Most of them indicated a place 
for graduates of some maturity and prac- 
tical merchandising training. Representa- 
tives of the Cook County Retail Council 
met with the college representatives a 
number of times and suggested that the 
curriculum include not only the basic re- 
tailing and salesmanship subjects but 
also such practical subjects as fabrics; 
modern merchandising including color, 
design, and display; and retail problems. 

The technicians in chemistry course 
srew out of the observation that a num- 
ber of students who had taken as much 
chemistry as possible in the junior col- 
lege had secured various kinds of routine 
chemical jobs, Individual chemical and 
other companies employing chemical 
workers were consulted about the ad- 
visability of setting up a special sequence 
of chemistry and related practical sub- 
jects. The question was referred to the 
Chicago Section of the American Chemi- 
cal Society with the final result that 
such a sequence was approved. Here 
again the name “technicians in chem- 
istry” is used instead of “junior chem- 
ists’ or other terms which might be mis- 
interpreted. 

It was also observed that a number of 
our students were securing positions in 
the larger banks of the city. Personnel 
directors of the banks were consulted to 
see if they would recognize a limited 
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number of junior students on a some- 
what higher level than high school 
graduates and, if so, what special train- 
ing they would recommend. The banks 
indicated a willingness to face the prob- 
lem and the Board of Directors of the 
American Institute of Banking assisted 
in planning the course. 

The present status of semi-professional 
courses in the Chicago colleges may 
then be summarized in this way: Four 
such courses are offered as divisions 
of the business departments, namely, 
general business, secretarial, merchandis- 
ing, and banking and finance. The tech- 
nicians in chemistry is offered under 
the jurisdiction of the physical science 
department. This department and the 
engineering department cooperate in 
providing for the technicians in engi- 
neering course. All semi-professional 
students are required to take a semester 
of business English and one of public 
speaking. The general business and 
secretarial courses are well established, 
each with sizeable enrollments. It is 
dificult at this time to evaluate the 
courses which were started last fall. The 
business courses were purposely planned 
so that the first year’s work in each 
curriculum would consist primarily of 
basic subject matter and that the actual 
breakdown would come in the second 
year. No reliable data are, therefore, 
available on the merchandise and finance 
curriculums. There are indications of a 
heavy demand for the engineering and 
chemistry curriculums in two of the 
colleges. A much better evaluation may 
be made next fall. 

Chicago makes no particular claim 
for originality and certainly none for 
infallibility. It is a case of recognizing 
the need for a certain type of vocational 
training on the junior college level and 
of trying to proceed slowly, practically, 
and in line with the suggestion of local 
industry in the establishment of such 
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training. Those in charge are among the 
first to recognize the problems which 
confront them, Certain curriculum dif. 
ficulties have already arisen but joint 
committees from the three schools are 
at work in an attempt to smooth them 
out. No less a problem is the number 
and type of students who shall enroll 
for the courses. It is expected that an 
adequate guidance program in each of 
the colleges will lend assistance in ad- 
vising and counseling students when 
they should or should not consider cer- 
tain courses. In any case, the colleges 
do not expect the semi-professional 
courses to be “catch alls” for the mis- 
fits or undesirables. On the contrary, 
every effort will be made to turn out 
students who are acceptable to indus- 
try. As to the number allowed to take 
the courses, absorption power of the 
community must eventually be the guide. 
After the first graduates of the new 
courses are absorbed, more definite 
criteria for regulation of numbers will 
be available. 

In the matter of placement, the schools 
and the Illinois State Employment Serv- 
ice have a cooperative arrangement for 
the placement of all juniors, The plan 
includes a full-time placement counselor 
for junior college students. Since the 
Department of Occupational Research 
has general supervision of the plan 
from the schools’ angle, it is in a posi- 
tion to correlate placements with its re- 
search activities. It is expected that 
placement will be facilitated by the con- 
tinuous contact which the schools have 
with business and also by the fact that 
the different employer groups are help- 
ing to plan the courses. As an indica- 
tion of this, a recent bulletin from the 
Cook County Retail Council to its 500 
members called attention to the fact 
that the merchandising course had been 
started and that it should be a valuable 
contribution to both large and small 
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store employers. Firms are naturally not 
going to guarantee employment of 
graduates but each of the different em- 
ployer groups which have been men- 
tioned gave its assurance that prefer- 
ence would be given to those students 
taking the semi-professional course in 
which the group was interested. 

It is difficult to predict the future 
other than to say that present courses 
will be maintained, revised, or aban- 
doned in accordance with experience. It 
is possible that all courses will not be 
offered in each of the colleges but that 
an attempt will be made to fit the cur- 
riculum to the composition of the stu- 
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dent body in each of the schools. The 
Department of Occupational Research 
is at present investigating the possible 
place of fundamental training in the 
field of navigation and meteorology in 
which it is working with various gov- 
ernment departments and air line com- 
panies. It is also conferring with such 
organizations as the American Medical 
Association, Chicago Medical Society, 
American Dental Association, and Chi- 
cago Dental Society on training courses 
for medical and dental secretaries. The 
most we can say is that we have recog- 
nized the problem and are seeking an 
intelligent solution to it. 




















Medieal Secretarial Curriculum 


BYRON S. HOLLINSHEAD* 


ik A previous paper,’ I have discussed 
the general problem of devising a 
curriculum of a semi-professional course 
with especial reference to our own medi- 
cal secretarial program. The main con- 
clusions of that paper may serve as an 
introduction to this discussion. The con- 
clusions were: 


1. A need for assistants must be ex- 
pressed by a professional group. 

2. A committee of the professional 
sroup should be appointed to study 
the needs. 

3. The professional group should set 
up the qualifications which a success- 
ful student should possess and de- 
velop. 

4. Meetings should be arranged be- 
tween the professional group and the 
teaching faculty to discuss the qualif- 
ications needed. 

5. A curriculum should be drawn up 
by the educational group in the light 
of the specifications outlined by the 
professional committee. 

6. The curriculum should be con- 
stantly tested by practice employment 
and by checking the work of graduates 
who have been placed. 

7. The curriculum should be revised 
constantly as changes in the profes- 
sion occur and as modifications are 
suggested by the experience of grad- 
uates. 


Our medical secretarial curriculum 
was devised in the manner just described 
and the necessary educational machinery 


* President, Scranton-Keystone Junior Col- 
lege, La Plume, Pennsylvania. 

*“Planning a Semi-Professional Terminal 
Course,” The New York Herald-Tribune, 
March 13, 1939; also reprinted in the Junior 
College Journal (December 1938), 9: 109-11. 


set up to train girls for the qualifications 
outlined by our doctor’s committee. In 
general, a successful applicant might be 
characterized as possessed of a sym- 
pathetic and attractive personality with 
high native intelligence. These qualities 
should be combined with the desire to 
be of service in an exacting profession. 
Neither the frivolous “play girl” nor 
the non-social type girl should attempt 
to be a medical secretary. 

The graduate should possess excellent 
ability at shorthand and typewriting with 
special training in medical terminology; 
she must understand the preparation of 
instrument trays and routine procedures; 
she must be able to do routine urinalyses 
and blood counts; she must have a suf- 
ficient knowledge of accounting to keep 
accounts straight and to be able to pre- 
pare all kinds of report blanks; she 
must be diplomatic and tactful—“seeing 
everything but telling nothing.” 

Girls susceptible to training as medi- 
cal secretaries will not be found, as a 
general rule, in the academic lower half 
of high school graduating classes. 
Neither will they, necessarily, be among 
high school honor graduates. At Key- 
stone we require all candidates for ad- 
mission to the medical secretarial course, 
who live within one hundred miles of 
the institution, to take examinations in 
the early summer preceding their en- 
trance in the fall. Thus far, we have only 
required three examinations in the pre- 
liminary testing period: the American 
Counsel Intelligence Test; the Iowa 
Chemistry Aptitude Test; and the Bern- 
reuter Personality Inventory. Students 
not doing well in these tests are denied 
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admission in the early summer so that 
they may make other plans. 

While the combination of secondary 
school record and preliminary tests plus 
interviews and letters from references 
usually gives us a good basis for judg- 
ment, we are by no means infallible. 
Of the twenty girls admitted last fall to 
the medical secretarial program under 
the requirements I have outlined, three 
were dropped from the course for aca- 
demic reasons by the end of the first 
semester. 


This must suggest to you that we do 


not regard terminal courses as a haven 
for the less gifted. It seems to me we 
are beginning to make almost the re- 
verse assumption. A doctor cannot allow 
anyone in his office who may make mis- 
takes. A mistake might be serious. We 
advise our students who fail in our medi- 
cal secretarial course to switch to the 
innocuousness of a degree program. A 
medical secretarial course requires un- 
usual ability, concentration, and willing- 
ness to work. 

Lest I seem to stress too much the 
academic requirements of our medical 
secretarial course, let me hasten to say 
that we try not to neglect social develop- 
ment. Our medical secretaries have their 
own honorary society which has a cer- 
tain academic standard for admission. 
From their constitution I find the fol- 
lowing objectives listed: To promote 
social activities as a means for personal 
development; to visit bacteriological, 
medical, and public health clinics, as 
well as private, state, and county hos- 
pitals; to arrange for specialized speak- 
ers and demonstrators in the nursing, 
public health, and medical fields; and to 
encourage professional reading habits. 

Besides the honorary society, our 
medical secretaries go through a regu- 
lar program of social and personal de- 
velopment which no doubt helps to 
train them as pleasant receptionists. 
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They have a special course in speech. 
They are advised about dress, make-up, 
and posture. In their specialized classes 
they are required to wear white uni- 
forms not only as an appropriate and 
sanitary dress for laboratory work, but 
also to develop a professional spirit of 
cleanliness and neatness. 

Having completed a medical secre- 
tarial course, what positions are open 
for the qualified graduate? She is com- 
petent to serve as a medical secretary in 
hospitals, clinics, and sanitariums. She 
may be placed with the welfare bureaus 
and medical departments of insurance 
and industrial companies. She is quali- 
fied to serve as a physician’s assistant 
or secretary, as a dental secretary, as- 
sistant laboratory technician, hospital 
record librarian, and admission clerk. 
Also, of course, she is trained for gen- 
eral secretarial work. 

The problem at the conclusion of any 
terminal course is correct placement. 
We do not guarantee placement, but we 
offer every facility to assist in the pro- 
cess. Our medical secretaries are re- 
quired to work in a physician’s office 
cr hospital for at least one week dur- 
ing the summer between the first and 
second years. This practice employment 
often helps them in later placement. 

The department head of our medical 
secretarial curriculum is a_ practicing 
physician who is editor of our county 
medical society journal. He has many 
associations which help in placement 
and quite frequently finds the job for 
which the student is best suited. He has 
constantly available for his use a cumu- 
lative record sheet about each student 
and graduate which constitutes a run- 
ning record of the ability, character, and 
personal qualities of those who are tak- 
ing or have taken the course. 

The endorsement of our course by 
the Council on Education of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association has been quite 
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helpful. We have used the county medi- 
cal journals for announcements of serv- 
ices of graduates available. Last year, 
we set up an attractive booth in the sci- 
entific section of the annual convention 
of the Medical Society of the State of 
Pennsylvania. Furthermore, one of our 
staff members has publicized the course 
in the journal Medical Economics.? 

Every qualified graduate we had last 
June is now working, though some have 
changed positions two or three times. 
A certain amount of change and re- 
adjustment during the first two years 
after graduation is probably inevitable. 
Last Commencement time we had over 
one hundred inquiries for graduates, 
though we had only ten to place. 

In placing graduates, one of our prin- 
cipal problems has been that girls wish 
to have employment near their homes. 
As this is the case, we have very strictly 
limited the number of students accepted 
from our own area since we do not wish 
to exceed the demand. Since young men 
are willing to go farther afield for their 
employment, probably this restriction 
would not need to be applied in a termi- 
nal course for them. 

The medical secretarial field, it seems 
to me, is an excellent one for certain 
types of girls. The successful girl in 
this field, in addition to possessing high 
intelligence and a fine appearance, must 
have a natural liking for the kind of 
work involved in being a doctor’s as- 
sistant. The need for girls of this type 


*Frederic B. Davies, M.D., “Why Not a 
Trained Assistant?” Medical Economics, De- 
cember 1936. 
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is great and for the time being, at least, 
placement should be relatively easy. 

From an institutional point of view, 
it seems to me the medical secretarial 
curriculum is a good one for repre- 
sentative junior colleges to offer. No in- 
stitution, however, should try to offer 
work in this field unless it has proper 
facilities and equipment—and these are 
expensive. During the past four years 
at Scranton-Keystone we have spent over 
$100,000 to provide proper facilities 
and equipment for courses in science. 
At least $25,000 of this amount has 
been spent for facilities needed parti- 
cularly for medical secretarial training. 

It is a fact very much to be deplored 
that a variety of commercial colleges 
are now beginning to offer medical secre- 
tarial work with very little proper equip- 
ment. Many girls will be “taken in” by 
advertisements of these offerings and 
thus all of us, to some extent, may be 
discredited. Some business colleges are 
even offering eight-month courses in this 
field—an obvious impossibility. I feel 
that the American Association of Junior 
Colleges might well take steps to restrain 
such institutions. 

Lastly, terminal courses provide a 
great opportunity for junior colleges to 
minister to that large group of students 
who cannot afford to spend more time 
or money than two years on their col- 
legiate training; to those who wish to 
train for the semi-professions for which 
two years of study is ample; and for 
those whose natural interests lie in one 
of the semi-professional fields. 

















School of Government at Sacramento 


HARRY E. TYLER* 


HENEVER I am asked to. read a 

paper I am reminded of the young 
Scotch clergyman who having just re- 
cently graduated from theological school 
was asked by his uncle, who was an 
elder in a country kirk, to give his first 
sermon in his church. The young man 
worked very hard on his maiden effort 
and wrote the sermon out carefully word 
for word. When the service was over, 
the youth joined his uncle who said not 
a word about the sermon. Finally, in 
desperation, the young man said, “Well, 
uncle, what did you think of my ser- 
mon?” The old Scotchman ran his hand 
through his beard and said, “There are 
three things I dinna like about it. First, 
you read it; second, you read it badly; 
and third, it wasn’t worth reading in 
the first place.” So whenever I have to 
read a paper I am somewhat concerned 
as to whether it is worth reading in the 
first place. 

There is a second reason why I am 
somewhat uncertain about my appear- 
ance on this program. The papers here 
this morning are supposed to deal spe- 
cifically with semi-professional courses 
now being given in junior colleges. The 
“School of Government” of the Sacra- 
mento Junior College is not a semi- 
professional course. We do have a num- 
ber of specific semi-professional courses 
in our institution, and we are constantly 
expanding our curriculum in that direc- 
tion. We began some years ago with a 
technical institute of zronautics, then a 
business department was added. Three 

* Dean of Counselling and Student Person- 


nel, Sacramento Junior College, Sacramento, 
California. 


years ago we began a curriculum in min- 
ing. Last year a home economics de- 
partment was included in our program. 
Next year we hope to broaden our art 
department to include several fields of 
instruction in the various crafts. Like- 
wise in the fall of 1939, we will insti- 
tute a curriculum in engineering tech- 
nology with a fine new building com- 
pleted to house it. 

Our “School of Government” is really 
a part of our adult education program. 
In fact, it is an attempt to meet one of 
the primary functions of the junior 
college—adult education. Some years 
ago, before the beginning of the depres- 
sion, we offered a number of extension 
course to adults. When finances became 
difficult, however, these were dropped 
and an adult education center of large 
proportions but totally separate from 
the junior college, was established in the 
City of Sacramento. Three years ago, 
because of the widespread feeling that 
our curriculum was inadequate to the 
needs of our students, and because of 
a drop in enrollment and considerable 
community dissatisfaction, our president 
appointed a committee to make a thor- 
ough study of the situation and to make 
recommendations to improve the serv- 
ice of the Sacramento Junior College. 
One of the first tasks undertaken was 
to define the purpose of our institution. 
This purpose was adopted as the phi- 
losophy of the Sacramento Junior Col- 
lege. It included as one of its statements 
the following: “To provide opportuni- 
ties for adult education through courses, 
lectures, dramatic productions, concerts, 
and the like, designed to make the jun- 
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ior college a social and intellectual cen- 
ter for Sacramento.” 

Last year, an opportunity presented 
itself for us to enter into the field of 
adult education in a most unique and 
promising way. As you know, Sacra- 
mento is the capital city of California. 
The State of California has nearly 
26,000 employees of which over 5,000 
are located in our city. These employees 
are organized into chapters of the “State 
Employees Association.” The largest and 
most influential of these chapters is 
located in Sacramento. Many members 
of this chapter are employed in the State 
Department of Education. One of these 
men, C, F. Muncey was at one time 
president of the local chapter and last 
year the chairman of its education com- 
mittee. With an unusual insight into the 
needs of state employees, and a real 
understanding of the necessity for an 
in-service training program, Mr. Mun- 
cey launched an educational program 
of training which bids fair to attract 
nation wide attention. The State of Calli- 
fornia has on its rolls thousands of men 
and women from the simple laborers to 
the highly trained professional man 
many of whom can boast of a Ph.D. 
degree. These employees are largely on 
civil service. Promotions are made on 
the basis of seniority and increased 
qualifications, but there never had been 
a definite program to help the employee 
increase his qualifications. The educa- 
tion committee saw in this situation a 
golden opportunity to develop a train- 
ing program. This idea received the 
hearty support of all the high-ranking 
state officials including the Governor. It 
was discovered that the Sacramento Jun- 
ior College offered, through its plant and 
its faculty, an ideal place to carry on 
such a program. When the school au- 
thorities were approached by the com- 
mittee, President Lillard and Superin- 
tendent Charles C. Hughes were enthu- 
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siastic about the matter and named the 
speaker to represent the school depart- 
ment on the committee. 

Throughout last year this education 
committee of the State Employees As- 
sociation met weekly to study the needs 
of state employees and to determine the 
nature of the curriculum which should 
be offered to them. Over twenty sub- 
committees worked in various areas of 
interest to office workers, engineers, ac- 
countants, etc., to determine what the 
state workers wanted or needed to in- 
crease their ability and qualifications in 
their work. 

I met with the general committee fre- 
quently and with the permission of the 
administration we offered the facilities 
of our institution in any way that the 
committee thought necessary. After many 
preliminary discussions, questionnaires 
were sent to all the state employees. 
Likewise the federal and local employees 
were included. On these questionnaires 
some courses were listed, and oppor- 
tunity given for the employees to sug- 
gest other courses they wanted. About a 
thousand of these questionnaires were 
returned. A wide variety of suggestions 
were made for courses and these were 
considered by the subcommittees first 
and then by the general committee. 
Finally a list of about 50 possible courses 
was accepted on the basis of the most 
frequent requests received. To launch the 
program the committee decided to hold 
a one day “Institute of Government” 
during the early summer. On Saturday, 
June 18, on the junior college campus 
was held the first California State Em- 
ployees Association Institute of Govern- 
ment. Speakers of national reputation 
and local interest were secured. The en- 
tire day was spent with general meet- 
ings or section meetings. A luncheon was 
held in the junior college gymnasium 
at noon which was enjoyed by over 600 
people. Governor Merriam was at the 
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head table and gave his official blessing 
to the whole project. Louis Kreoger, 
executive secretary of the State Person- 
nel Board, was present and spoke on 
behalf of the state administration. About 
1000 attended the institute and so en- 
thusiastic was the reception that the 
committee was confident that its train- 
ing program would be a success. In its 
budget for the current year the Board 
of Education set aside a certain amount 
of money for payment of salaries and 
offered the physical facilities of the 
junior college for the program. The di- 
rector of adult education for the city 
was given general charge of the courses 
under the president of the junior col- 
lege. After careful consideration of what 
was being done in other places, the edu- 
cation committee decided to call its in- 
service training program the “School 
of Government” of the Sacramento Jun- 
ior College. 

One of the major problems facing the 
committee was whether to offer similar 
courses to those given in the regular 
junior college schedule or whether to 
change the content, standards, and credit. 
The committee decided that the state em- 
ployees really wanted regular college 
work with college standards and college 
credit. To carry on such a plan it was 
decided to offer three nine-week quar- 
ters during the year, offering classes on 
Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday nights 
which would carry one unit of credit 
for two hours a week for a nine-week 
quarter. Thus it would be possible to 
complete a two-unit course in two quar- 
ters, or a three-unit course in three 
quarters. Herein the plan differed ma- 
terially from the usual adult education 
program. It was discovered that the type 
of student who was interested in this 
“School of Government” was really in- 
terested in college credit for college 
work completed. The first quarter opened 
on Monday, October 10 with nearly a 
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thousand students registering for the 
courses. The second quarter which be- 
gan January 3, found likewise a large 
enrollment and indications point to the 
opening of the third quarter with en- 
thusiastic approval. The attendance in 
classes for adults is notoriously prone 
to drop after an enthusiastic beginning; 
but the classes offered in the “School of 
Government” have shown an attendance 
60 per cent better than the usual adult 
program. There are certain classes which 
draw a large enrollment. This is parti- 
cularly true of accounting, law, and per- 
sonality development. The range of of- 
ferings covers a wide field from courses 
of a strictly vocational type to those 
that are entirely cultural. Although the 
program has been sponsored by the 
California State Employees Association, 
any person is welcome to attend the 
classes. There are no fees or no charges 
whatever for instruction. 

Before the opening of each quarter 
an attractive folder is issued by the State 
Employees Association, announcing the 
courses for the coming term. The plans 
for next year include a two-day “Insti- 
tute of Government” in June and many 
more offerings of courses in the fall. 

There are several fine features to our 
“School of Government.” First, there 
is a close tie-up between the citizens of 
Sacramento and their junior college. 
Second, the physical plant is used many 
more hours than would be possible other- 
wise. Third, the enrollment and conse- 
quently the state subsidy is greatly in- 
creased. But above all we are offering 
a fine community service to Sacramento 
and the citizens in turn are giving us 
enthusiastic support. 

To those of you situated in cities 
where there are considerable numbers 
of public employees, especially in state 
capitals, I heartily recommend to you 
the establishment of a “School of Gov- 
ernment.” 

















Merchandising Course at Lasell 


EDITHA HADCOCK* and GUY M. WINSLOW} 


HE RETAILING of goods to consumers 
Tis one of the major activities in all 
parts of the civilized world. The nu- 
merous and highly developed industries 
of our more advanced nations, multiply- 
ing the kinds and qualities of goods 
offered have created a need for highly 
trained operatives who can give intel- 
ligent service to consumers. The con- 
stant educational efforts of the consumer 
and business organizations such as the 
Better Business bureaus and women’s 
clubs have deepened the general inter- 
est in standards and qualities. An in- 
creasing number of consumers request 
practical information concerning the ap- 
propriateness and serviceability of their 
merchandise. Progressive store execu- 
tives, long alert to the importance of 
a well-trained personnel, have broad- 
ened their educational requirements and 
improved the employment conditions 
within their organizations in order to 
attract and hold skilled workers on their 
staffs. 

Demands for higher standards of serv- 
ice have been forseen by educational 
leaders. For some years excellent train- 
ing has been given to prospective store 
executives by graduate schools of retail- 
ing such as the Prince School of Edu- 
cation for Store Service of Boston, the 
Research Bureau for Retail Training at 
the University of Pittsburgh, and the 
Graduate School of Retailing in New 
York University. Drexel Institute, Rus- 
sell Sage College, Hofstra College of 


* Instructor in Merchandising, Lasell Junior 
College, Auburndale, Massachusetts. 

{ President, Lasell Junior College, Auburn- 
dale, Massachusetts. 


New York University, the College of 
William and Mary, Columbia Univer- 
sity, Ohio State University, and Temple 
University have organized well planned 
undergraduate courses in merchandis. 
ing. More recently some high schools 
have established effective salesmanship 
courses, The George-Deen Act has 
spurred on the development of retail 
training within secondary schools and 
in university extension courses by pro- 
viding financial encouragement and 
government support. 

There are in Boston a number of 
large department stores. One of the 
largest and best of these is Filene’s. 
Four years ago in reviewing the activi- 
ties of our former Lasell students we 
found that nine of them were employed 
in Filene’s alone. An unknown number 
were also employed in other stores in 
Boston, Worcester, Springfield, Hart- 
ford, New York, Chicago, and other 
places. 

These facts clearly suggested that we 
might serve some of our students better 
by providing a course in merchandising. 
Therefore, after a study of available in- 
formation as to the educational work 
being carried on by the stores and by 
other schools and colleges, and making 
use of a number of subjects already in 
our curriculum, we published in our 
1936 catalog a “Course in Merchandis- 
ing.” This course has been given each 
year since to a constantly increasing 
number of students. The experience of 
these three years, of course, has sug- 
gested the desirability of certain changes 
in the curriculum as first planned. In our 
1939 catalog it is outlined as follows: 
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First Year 
English 
Public Speaking 
Clothing Survey 
Appreciation of Color, Line and Design 
Applied Chemistry 
Social Problems 
Foods or other elective 


Physical Education 
Second Year 


Retail Training 
Economics 
Psychology 

Elective 

Physical Education 


In English and public speaking the 
students are trained to think, write and 
speak effectively. Social problems, eco- 
nomics and psychology provide a broad 
background for the understanding of 
social and economic problems that af- 
fect the retail field. Practical knowledge 
of merchandise is secured through ap- 
preciation of color, line and design and 
clothing survey. In an intensive study 
of retail training the second year, the 
students analyze principles of salesman- 
ship and problems of store organization, 
administration and operation, and apply 
their knowledge in actual store experi- 
ence, 

By means of permitted electives stu- 
dents are able to train themselves along 
the line of their special interests. Ad- 
ditional cultural background is available 
in courses in art, oral and written Eng- 
lish, social sciences, and languages. 
Typewriting is recommended for stu- 
dents who plan to work in specialty 
stores. For students who have ability 
in art and an interest in advertising and 
display, there is commercial art. Courses 
in interior decorating and art are of- 
fered to students alert to the growing 
importance of home furnishings. A 
course on child care provides helpful 


training for children’s ready-to-wear or 


toy departments. Those interested in food 
retailing elect dietetics, food products, 
and home management. 

As a basic part of the senior year 
course in retail training, the students 
are required to work in the Boston 
stores during the three weeks before 
Christmas and at least eight Saturdays 
in the fall and spring. For this work 
they are paid, usually $2.50 per day. 
Arrangements are made for interviews 
with employment directors, and the stu- 
dents must be able to meet the require- 
ments of the stores in order to secure 
and hold their positions. 

For this reason, the qualifications 
which employment directors consider 
essential for selling determine the stand- 
ards which students must meet in order 
to enter the course. They must have the 
requisite physique, being neither too 
short nor too heavy, and be able to 
stand on their feet all day, and day 
after day. They must be honest, accur- 
rate, and dependable, with a genuine in- 
terest in people. They must learn to be 
diplomatic, tactful, and patient, and 
never give the impression that they feel 
superior to their fellow workers or to 
their customers. In spite of fatigue from 
long hours of work or being depressed 
in spirit because of severe criticism 
from supervisors they must still be the 
gracious, helpful, alert saleswomen, 
calm and eager to serve. Their interest 
in the work must be such that they re- 
spond unquestioningly to any assign- 
ment by the department director, be it 
in the basement or in the marking room, 
in a department which is familiar or one 
entirely unknown. 

An important contribution to the class 
discussions in retail training is provided 
by the careful daily reports which each 
student is required to make of her 
Saturdays spent in store work. The full 
details are reviewed, covering the de- 
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partment, attitude and work of its di- 
rector, the record of sales made, the 
number, quality and manners of cus- 
tomers, and any special observations in 
regard to the store or its management. 
Field trips through Boston stores serve 
to illustrate investigations of store or- 
ganization and operation. Activities be- 
hind the scenes are observed, and depart- 
ment heads generously explain aspects of 
their work. 

In the fall the class in retail training 
attends the Boston Distributors’ Confer- 
ence, and in January a few students go 
to the National Dry Goods Association 
Convention in New York making a com- 
prehensive report to the class upon their 
return. 

Class bulletin boards note the latest 
developments in the retail world. Store 
publications, retail magazines, and an 
abundant supply of recent books are in 
the college library. Frequent lectures 
are provided by store officers, personnel 
and employment directors, heads of serv- 
ice departments, buyers, and representa- 
tives of Boston Better Business Bureau 
and of other organizations. 

In the spring of her senior year each 
student is required to interview at least 
six executives in the stores in Boston 
or in their home communities so that 
they may learn more of store policies as 
to employees and opportunities of em- 
ployment. 

Both the head of the department and 
the treasurer of the College, who has 
immediate charge of the Secretarial De- 
partment, maintain contact with many 
employers, serving as an efficient place- 
ment bureau. Former students are now 
known to be located in the following 
stores: R. H. Stearns Company, Jordan 
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Marsh Company, William Filene’s Sons, 
Chandler & Company, Crawford Hol- 
lidge, Gilchrist’s, all of Boston; Den. 
holm & McKay Company, Worcester; 
Emmon’s Department Store, Concord, 
New Hampshire; Holme & Company, 
Newark, New Jersey; Hathaway House 
Bookshop, Wellesley; Halle Brothers 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio; Crescent 
Store, Spokane, Washington; Marshall 
Field & Company, Chicago; John Wan. 
namaker, New York; and Albert Steiger, 
Inc., Hartford, Connecticut. The enroll- 
ment in the Lasell merchandising course 
was 20 the first year, 50 the second, and 
80 the third. Indications are that there 
may be 100 for next year. The total 
number of students in the college is 
430. 

From the academic standpoint as well 
as the vocational we have much satis- 
faction in this work. The students are 
interested. Some who never have worked 
before learn to stand up under the severe 
requirements of this program. The dis- 
ciplinary results are excellent. 

Granting that for 75 to 80 per cent 
of those entering this field the work will 
be temporary, to be interrupted by mar- 
riage, we feel sure that the knowledge 
and experience acquired will, all con- 
sidered, be as valuable to them as that 
obtained in any other of our courses. 

The field is large, and sure to con- 
tinue so. The program adjustments neces- 
sary for both the college and the stu- 
dent are considerable and annoying, but 
can be made without too serious dis- 
ruption of the work in other lines. We 
heartily commend this line of work to 
the consideration of those who desire to 
broaden their curriculum and have not 
yet entered this field. 




















Mining Course at Placer 


JOHN H. NAPIER* 


Q™ OF THE big jobs of the junior 
college we are told is the prepara- 
tion of young men and women for posi- 
tions requiring a higher degree of skill 
and training than that afforded by the 
high school, but not so high that four 
years of university training are neces- 
sary. While most junior college adminis- 
trators accept the development of semi- 
professional courses as one of the major 
objectives of the junior college, the 
realization of this objective in the smal- 
ler junior college becomes a real prob- 
lem. Unfortunately, in too many of our 
smaller junior colleges the semi-profes- 
sional objective is side-tracked. 

Placer Junior College was established 
in August 1936, with the definite and 
announced intention of both the Board 
of Trustees and the administration of 
the school that while they intended to 
provide for the college transfer group, 
their primary interest was in the student 
who would end his formal training with 
graduation from the junior college, and 
that to this end semi-professional courses 
relating to the economic life of the re- 
gion the College was to serve were to be 
set up as rapidly as possible. Due to 
the fact that the final decision to or- 
ganize the school could not be made 
until twelve days before its scheduled 
opening, very little could be done to 
realize its major objective until the fol- 
lowing year. During this year a local 
survey was made. It was realized that 
because the school was a small one, it 
could not offer a great variety of semi- 
professional courses. It was therefore 


* President, Placer Junior College, Auburn, 
California. 


decided to concentrate on the following 
occupational fields: mining, agriculture, 
home-making and general commercial. 

The Placer Junior College is located 
in the heart of the Sierra Nevada Foot- 
hill gold mining region of California in 
the city of Auburn. Organized in 1936, 
with an enrollment of 100 students, we 
now have 300 students in this, our third 
year of existence. By means of busses, 
the Placer Junior College serves a re- 
gion of from twenty to thirty miles 
radius, including the old mining towns 
of Nevada City and Grass Valley. This 
region is rich in the traditions and lore 
of 1849. Only fifteen miles away is 
Coloma on the American River where 
James Marshall first discovered gold 
and set in motion a long train of events 
that has made California what it is to- 
day. A few miles east of Auburn are the 
great hydraulic workings where a few 
years before the turn of the century 
millions in gold were taken out of the 
bare mountain hill sides. Around Grass 
Valley, twenty-six miles east of Auburn, 
are the greatest pit gold mines in the 
world, one of which has been in opera- 
tion since 1850, where even today mil- 
lions are taken out yearly. A few miles 
west of the town a number of gold 
dredges are operating. In fact in this 
region will be found nearly every known 
type of gold mining—gravel, pit, dredg- 
ing, and with the completion of three 
government diversion dams, costing ap- 
proximately $7,000,000 in the near fu- 
ture, the return of hydraulic mining. In 
the year 1937, the gold production in the 
three counties served by the school was 


more than $13,000,000. Thus it will be 
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seen that a course of training in gold 
mining would prepare young men for 
either semi-professional positions in the 
larger mines or for running their own 
smaller mines. Through the cooperation 
of the State Department of Vocational 
Education, a plan was worked out where- 
by the mining course could qualify for 
federal and state vocational aid. An 
instructor was secured who combined 
theoretical training with practical ex- 
perience, This instructor held the mas- 
ter’s degree from one of our best min- 
ing schools where he_ subsequently 
served for a few years as instructor. 
After this experience he came to our 
section and established himself first as 
an assayer and then as a consulting 
engineer. Later he became assistant 
superintendent of one of our largest min- 
ing properties. 

The intention at first was to admit 
into the courses offered only terminal 
students because we felt then that we 
did not want in any way to tie up with 
the college transfer idea lest it might 
in time overshadow the terminal func- 
tion of the course. Beginning with the 
current year, however, the course was 
re-organized so that perhaps one-half 
of the subjects taken can be transferred 
to most four-year colleges of mining, 
but it is still intended that the interests 
of the young man who completes his 
training with the junior college shall 
come first. The course of study is as 
follows: 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


hours 
English 6 
General Geology 
Mining Mathematics 
Mining Chemistry 
Mapping 
Mineralogy 
Surveying 
Physical Education 
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SOPHOMORE YEAR 


First Semester 


hours 
English 3 
Structural Geology 2 
Mining Law 2 
Mining Hydraulics l 
Mining Machinery 1% 
Milling Machinery 1 
Assaying 2 
Mine Surveying 2 
Mining Electricity 2Y;, 
Mining & Milling Practice 2 
Physical Education Vy, 

Second Semester 

hours 
Mining Geology 6 
Mining Accounting 2 
Mining Methods 2 
Milling Methods 1% 


Mining, Milling, and Surveying 4 
Mining and Mill Construction 2 


Physical Education I, 


Field trips to nearby mines are fea- 
tured as a part of the course of study, 
the entire class being transported by 
school bus. A 300-mile round trip was 
recently made to the silver mines of 
Virginia City, Nevada, and a trip is 
planned to Arizona—a 2,000-mile round 
trip for the Easter week. Contacts are 
being established with mine owners in 
the hope that we will be able to place 
the entire class in actual mining work 
for the summer. 

We plan within the next year to set 
up an assay laboratory and a replica 
of a small mine with complete milling 
equipment. The latter is being worked 
out in cooperation with the District Fair 
Board who plan to keep a permanent 
mining exhibit as a feature of their an- 
nual fair. We are also planning to set 
up an NYA residence project in mining 
education, similar to one which has been 
set up in Lassen Junior College of Susan- 



































Mining Course at Placer 


ville, in forestry. In this proposed proj- 
ect the National Youth Administration 
plans to study their files of high school 
graduates throughout the State and find 
the ones who may be interested in min- 
ing. These will then be sent to our col- 
lege on a combined work-study program. 
They will be given enough work on some 
school project yet to be determined to 
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make their room and board and will 
take our mining course. Some of the 
positions in mining work which we hope 
to be able to fill with our graduates 
are: mine surveyors, assayers, book- 
keepers, samplers, machine men, mill 
operators, timbermen, and foremen. Eve- 
ning courses for adults are also being set 
up in mining. 























Business Management at Duluth 


R. D. CHADWICK * 


| i Is probably true that training and 
education may be differentiated by 
saying that training is specific and edu- 
cation is general as far as skill and un- 
derstanding are concerned. The terminal 
curriculum in the junior college, be- 
cause of its semi-professional nature, 
is in part training and in part education. 
So in the development and experimenta- 
tion involved in our terminal business 
curricula at Duluth Junior College both 
training courses and educational courses 
are involved. I do not think that even 
typewriting, bookkeeping, and_ short- 
hand, to mention three skill courses, are 
entirely devoid of educational factors; 
nor do [| think that English, speech, 
psychology, sociology, and principles of 
economics are entirely devoid of train- 
ing factors; and all of them are courses 
in these curricula. 

From the opening of the Duluth Jun- 
ior College in 1927 until the fall quar- 
ter of 1936 the sole business curriculum 
offered was known as the Pre-business 
Curriculum. This was a close approxi- 
mation in courses and course content 
to that offered in the junior college at 
the University of Minnesota. For many 
students it was a terminal curriculum. 
It was probably educational rather than 
training in character. It was also a pre- 
paratory curriculum for entrance to a 
university college of commerce or school 
of business administration. It supplied 
all of the prerequisite courses for en- 
trance to the School of Business Ad- 
ministration at the University of Minne- 
sota. It included the following courses: 


* Dean, Duluth Junior College, Duluth, Min- 
nesota. 


Freshman Year 

English Composition, or 
Freshman English 

Economics sequence: 
Introduction to Economics 
Money and Banking 
Statistics 

Mathematics sequence: 
Higher algebra 
Commerce algebra 
Mathematics of Investment 

Natural Science 

Physical Education 

Freshman Lectures 

Hygiene 


Sophomore Year 


Accounting 

Principles of Economics 
Political Science 
Sociology 

Psychology 

Physical Education 
Elective 


The Business Management Curriculum 
was inaugurated in the fall quarter of 
1936. It includes the following courses: 


Freshman Year 


English Composition 
Economic sequence 

(see above) 
*Typewriting 
*Bookkeeping 
Physical Education 
Freshman Lectures 
Hygiene 


Sophomore Year 


Accounting 


Psychology 
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Business Management at Duluth 4.75 


Principles of Economics 
*Business Machines 
*Business Law 

*Business Correspondence 
*Filing 

Speech 

Elective 

Physical Education 


*Terminal courses 


In the presentation of this curriculum 
to the graduates of the high schools in 
and near Duluth, and to others who 
made inquiries regarding the business 
and pre-business curricula, we prepared 
a mimeographed guidance bulletin in 
July 1938, entitled Business Education." 
This explains the functions of the busi- 
ness management curriculum, and the 
difference between it and the other busi- 
ness curricula. It also describes the guid- 
ance and counseling facilities available 
to assist the student to make his decision. 

In addition to the Strong Vocational 
Interest Blank, and the Bell Adjustment 
Inventory, mentioned in the bulletin, we 
also use the American Council examina- 
tions: psychological, reading compre- 
hension, and English placement, and the 
high-school percentile rank in our coun- 
seling procedures. The Bell inventory is 
especially valuable in detecting atypical 
personality characteristics. We are also 
permitted to mimeograph and use a 
very valuable, five-page, information and 
diagnostic blank prepared by the Test- 
ing Bureau of the University of Minne- 
sota. 

A few extracts from the guidance bul- 
letin mentioned will give a better idea 
of the functions of the course. 


The aims of the Business Manage- 
ment curriculum and the Secretarial 
curriculum are first, to prepare young 
people for entrance into business oc- 
cupations at the end of two years, and 


"Prepared by F. M. Lichtenheld, Instructor, 
Duluth Junior College. 


second, to give a background that will 
be conducive to advancement and pro- 
motion. Skill training is essential, and 
adequate provision is made for it. 
Other recommended subjects in the 
curricula provide factual information, 
build understanding, and establish a 
degree of poise and sureness, all of 
which are necessary for business suc- 
cess and advancement. 


In making your choice, bear in 
mind that there are many more steno- 
graphic positions for women than for 
men. Young men should consider care- 
fully whether they care to spend their 
energy on shorthand or on the sub- 
jects in the Business Management cur- 
riculum. Court reporters and other 
expert reporters are often, if not usu- 
ally, men; and openings for men with 
stenographic ability may readily lead 
to advancement. The point is that such 
Openings are not as numerous for men 
as for women. Men who do take up 
shorthand and secretarial procedures 
should plan to become expert and efhi- 
cient. 


At the conclusion of two years, the 
Business Management graduate should 
be able to offer to prospective em- 
ployers his services as bookkeeper, 
clerical worker, calculating, Ediphone, 
or duplicating machine operator, file 
clerk, typist, junior correspondent, or 
any combination of such positions. 
The courses pursued in_ statistics, 
money and banking, and accounting 
may lead to other employment oppor- 
tunities. In addition, the Business 
Management graduate will have a 
background of economics, psychology, 
speech, English, law, and other courses 
that should help him advance after he 
has entered business, and these courses 
may contribute toward his entrance 
position. 

The terminal courses are for those 
who desire to or must seek employ- 
ment after graduation from the junior 
college. The chief purpose of such 
students is the acquisition of a market- 
able skill—and the greater that skill, 
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the easier it will be to find a market. 
The second purpose is the acquisition 
of a liberal education, for it is true 
that the additional education and ma- 
turity of two years in college is a 
marketable asset. 

The object is to prepare for a ca- 
reer, not to accumulate credits. The 
usual conception of college credit 
should be replaced by the desire to 
develop or exceed commercial stand- 
ards of proficiency. The development 
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of such standards is the only evidence 
of satisfactory achievement that should 
be required. 

To be more specific, a typing speed 
of 40 words per minute accurately is 
about the lowest commercial standard. 
This speed is readily attained by most 
students. The student who will spend 
an extra hour or two a day may well 
reach 60, 70, or 80 words a minute 
and acquire a skill for which there is a 
big demand. 























Agriculture and the Junior College 


GARDINER W. SPRING* 


HEN WE consider agriculture, we 
Ware face to face with one of the out- 
standing problems of America. Farmers 
everywhere are in distress. The cotton 
planters of the South, stripped of for- 
eign markets, are in poverty; the farm- 
ers of the Middlewest, with wheat and 
corn overflowing their granaries, find 
no price for their products; the citrus 
growers of Southern California, unable 
to market their oranges and lemons, are 
sending them to by-products plants. This 
is no sudden reversal of conditions, for 
even during such a prosperous year as 
1929 half of the farmers of the United 
States were securing from their farms 
scarcely more than a bare subsistence, 
their annual receipts being less than a 
thousand dollars, and when there is tak- 
en from this the cost of seed, the cost 
of equipment, and the cost of marketing, 
not to mention interest on the mortgage 
which invariably encumbers such farms, 
it is evident that the farmer is in dire 
straits. It is significant, therefore, that 
agriculture is being considered on this 
program; for, if our junior colleges are 
to be people’s colleges constituting a 
dynamic force in maintaining and in ele- 
vating the American standard of living, 
we dare not be indifferent to this crisis. 

Now, Chaffey, the institution which I 
represent, has been struggling with this 
problem of serving agriculture. For fifty 
years or more, first as a private, four- 
year college and later as a public junior 
college, it has assisted in solving the 
farm problems of Southern California. 
In recent years, with college orchards 


* Principal, Chaffey Junior College, Ontario, 
California. 


totalling almost 100 acres, we have con- 
ducted experimental work in fertilizers 
which each year save the ranchers of 
Southern California many times the 
annual cost of maintaining the College. 

By sending to all parts of the world 
for peach trees adapted to warmer 
regions, by crosspollenization, selection, 
and recrosspollenization, new types of 
peach trees resistant to delayed foliation 
have been developed which give promise 
of salvaging the peach industry of our 
more temperate climate. Through the 
efforts of our department of agriculture 
hundreds of young men have been placed 
in farm management, in cooperative mar- 
keting, and in public service. Of more 
recent years, however, something has 
happened,—our agricultural students are 
no longer easily placed. This fact has 
made it necessary for us to reconsider 
carefully our program to ascertain 
whether our agricultural course at Chaf- 
fey should be modified, strengthened, or 
discontinued. 

As we studied the situation it became 
evident that there were those of us who 
because of a deep, abiding love of farm- 
ing would have others love it too. “Agri- 
culture has come out of the depths of 
depression before,” they would say, “and 
it will do so again.” To them agriculture 
is primarily not so much a business as 
it is a way of life. ' 

While passing through the Indian 
country on our way here, an old trader 
got on the train. Joining us at dinner he 
said, “I’ve been out here trading with 
the Apaches and the Navajos for 35 
years. This is the first time I’ve been 
away. I’m going back to New York to 
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visit my family.” Then his voice broke. 
I thought it was emotion over the 
thought that he soon would be joined 
with those he loved. “But,” he said, “T’ll 
be back. I’d rather have one acre of 
ground out in God’s country than have 
six blocks in the heart of New York 
City.” 

There you have it,—a love of the out- 
of-doors, a love of the wide open spaces, 
a love which is akin to the love of farm- 
ing. They are right who hold that agri- 
culture as conducted today by the small 
farmer is essentially a way of life, not a 
business. Perhaps the Navajo Indian has 
a suggestion, for he not only raises his 
wool but he manufactures it into blan- 
kets. Such a union of agriculture and in- 
dustry, but conducted scientifically and 
efficiently, may make it possible some- 
time in the future for larger numbers of 
people to live on the farm; but until that 
day comes, we must face the facts. 

Now, as we at Chaffey considered the 
facts, we found that the central problem 
of agriculture is not one of greater pro- 
duction, for already more is being pro- 
duced than can be distributed. Half the 
farmers today, we discovered, are rais- 
ing 89 per cent of the products entering 
trade, and we are assured that this half 
could with but a trifling increase of efh- 
ciency absorb the other 11 per cent. We 
furthermore found that, should it ever 
become necessary for this half of our 
farmers to double the size of their crops, 
this could be done, as the efficiency of the 
average farm today is but 11 per cent. 
All indications, however, point to the 
conclusion that, instead of doubling pro- 
duction, the farmer may find it neces- 
sary to curtail production. 

We found that there are at least two 
powerful forces working in this direc- 
tion. The first of these is chemistry. The 
chemist is constantly producing articles 
which may be manufactured instead of 
srown. Synthetic dyes, for instance, took 
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out of cultivation more acreage in indigo 
than we need today in this country to 
grow cotton. Rayon is not only displac- 
ing silk but cotton as well, and it can 
be made from poor-quality cotton and 
wood fibres. Plastics are even now be- 
ginning to displace good lumber, and 
they can be made of any fibrous ma- 
terials, even from weeds. Factory produc- 
tion of a milk which will constitute a 
cheaper, a purer, and a more healthful 
beverage than that which we now use 
seems sure to come. Already vegetables 
are being grown without soil. By this 
same method fodder crops for cattle and 
poultry are now being produced in Den- 
mark, Germany, and England. The day 
is arriving, if it is not already here, 
when a large portion of food production 
may be transferred from the farm to the 
factory, where it may be produced under 
controlled conditions avoiding all risks 
and uncertainties of nature. 

A second reason leading us to believe 
that fewer demands may be made on the 
farmers of tomorrow is the tendency to- 
ward national self-sufficiency. With syn- 
thetics and controlled agriculture the na- 
tions of the world are fast striving to 
become independent. We need no longer 
rely on the British or on the Dutch for 
our rubber, or on the Japanese for our 
silk, or on the people of Chile for our 
nitrates, This is fine for us, but as other 
nations no longer have to rely on us for 
cotton or tobacco the situation is re- 
versed. Increasingly it became evident 
that the farmer is going to lose more 
and more of his foreign markets. 

There are other factors working in 
the same direction, such as the mecha- 
nization of the farm, the decreasing 
birth-rate, changes in dietary habits, and 
the need of less food because of less 
physical exertion on the part of the 
average individual. The evidence seems 
conclusive that, not only are there twice 
too many people engaged in agriculture 






































Agriculture and the Junior 


today, but that there will be still fewer 
opportunities in farming tomorrow. 

Complicating this situation still fur- 
ther, we are faced with the fact that 
whereas in our cities the birthrate is low, 
being not sufficient by 20 per cent to re- 
place itself, the birthrate on our farms 
is high, being 50 per cent above what is 
required to replace the adults. Should 
rural youth be kept in agriculture, we 
would need a million more farms in 
1940 than we had in 1930. 

We at Chaffey have been doing of late 
what we considered to be the obvious. 
We are no longer encouraging our stu- 
dents to take up farming. We are still 
maintaining a strong department of agri- 
culture so that those who have orchards 
and those who do wish to enter farming 
may be equipped with the best tech- 
niques afforded by science. We are doing 
our utmost to serve the adult population 
of our district by means of research, and 
by conferences, and by short courses. 
But proceeding on the theory that the 
American standard of living may only be 
elevated by having our agricultural sup- 
plies raised by the fewest numbers of 
people, thereby liberating others to sup- 
ply new services, we are encouraging 
our young people to enter some of the 
more promising industries, such as avia- 
tion; and in so doing we have been able, 
even through the trying days of the de- 
pression, to place practically all of our 
oraduates. 

In spite of this seeming success, our 
hearts are full of misgivings. As yet we 
do not feel that the problem of placing 
our graduates has been solved; we fear 
that it has merely been postponed. The 
city no longer has a place for rural 
youth. It already has too many people 
for industry to absorb. The use of power 
there has increased so rapidly that the 
output per man has jumped 35 per cent 
since 1930. The electric eye, the electric 
switch, the ultra-violet ray are today 
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displacing millions from industry. Just 
a few weeks ago social workers and 
teachers, meeting in New York, declared 
that rural youth must hereafter be dis- 
couraged from coming to the city in 
search of work. 

With these conditions staring us in the 
face, we are now asking ourselves “What 
can we do?” We can train a few to take 
up those lines of farming which, peculiar 
to the district, are most promising. We 
can, by studying industry to discover 
where the greatest possibilities reside, 
organize courses which will prepare 
young people for these opportunities. 
We can develop programs of activities 
which will place greater emphasis on 
health and personality, realizing that 
those graduates who possess these two 
qualities will be most able to adjust 
themselves to the varying scene. Most 
important of all, we can give our stu- 
dents a grasp of economics and of po- 
litical science which will not only im- 
munize them against false propaganda, 
but which will enable them to discover 
the stimuli to new services. 

We have no patience with the defeatist 
who says that our farm youth will in 
increasing numbers have to stay on the 
soil as subsistence farmers, constituting 
eventually a great American peasantry; 
neither can we accept the contention of 
the dogmatist who sees escape only 
through governmental planning and gov- 
ernmental control of industry. Some- 
where between these two extremes lies 
the tortuous path of democracy. The 
immediate problem before us is not in- 
struction in agriculture; it is not voca- 
tional education of any kind. The mo- 
mentous question is this: Can we edu- 
cate men and women who will veer 
neither to the right with the defeatist 
nor to the left with the dogmatist, but 
who will have the power and the ability 
to make government its servant in stimu- 
lating new industries and new services? 














Family Relationships at Colby 


AMELIA E. CLARK* 


N OUR president’s address yesterday 
1 morning, you will recall that he men- 
tioned as the three areas in which all 
men and women function, and should 
therefore be prepared to function effec- 
tively—the home, the community, and 
an occupation. In a recent article in an 
educational journal, in naming the three 
major problems which youth faces, the 
writer mentions marriage and family re- 
lationships first. 

That group of students who went to 
their university president some twelve 
or fifteen years ago made academic his- 
tory when they said in essence: “Some 
of us are going to be lawyers, some of us 
teachers, others engineers and architects; 
but we all expect to be married. You 
are giving us adequate instruction in 
everything else. We respectfully request 
that this college give us some instruction 
in how to make marriage successful and 
home what it ought to be.” Since that 
memorable day courses in marriage and 
family relationships have been appearing 
in rapidly increasing numbers on the 
campuses of both senior and junior col- 
leges—apparently to the great satisfac- 
tion of students. In a recent issue of the 
Junior College Journal this statement ap- 
peared: “By an overwhelming majority 
the students of Hardin Junior College, 
Texas, expressed their approval of a 
college course in marriage.” 

In defining the term “Family Relation- 
ships Course” let us agree that we do 
not mean a course in home economics 
and allied subjects which prepares for 
a position as dietitian, or as teacher of 


* Dean of Women, Colby Junior College, 
New London, New Hampshire. 


home economics, or as tea-room, restau- 
rant, or hotel manager, or for any other 
remunerative occupation outside the 
home. We mean a course which prepares 
for the most exacting of all professions— 
that of wife or husband, mother or 
father, and joint partner in home mak- 
ing. While it is true that most of the 
comprehensive curricula in_ so-called 
Family Relationships courses are offered 
in junior colleges for women, it is sig- 
nificant that in some of the coeducational 
institutions and the junior colleges for 
men, there also are courses in marriage 
and the family. 

In studying junior college catalogues, 
one discovers that the title, Family Re- 
lationships, is given to courses ranging 
from one 3-hour semester course to com- 
plete curricula filling the major part of 
the two-year span; that the single courses 
are listed as offerings in departments of 
psychology, sociology, religion, home 
economics, and science; and that courses 
described as having similar content are 
labeled: marriage and the family, the 
psychology of living, social institutions, 
the American home, social problems, 
family orientation, the family, and per- 
sonal and home problems for men. (The 
last course was requested by the students 
and topics suggested by them were in- 
cluded in it.) 

The course in Colby Junior College 
is a two-year curriculum and the plan 
is ultimately to round it out with work 
in dietetics, child training, and costum- 
ing, and the addition of a practice house 
to be used as a residence for a period 
of time by students majoring in this. 
field. As constituted at present, however, 
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the course is limited to a special group- 
ing of liberal arts subjects, designed for 
the girl who expects to establish a home 
soon after graduation. Two years of Eng- 
lish are required of all students. The 
suggested courses are: 

(1) Home Management and Technol.- 
ogy, a six-hour course given throughout 
the year, which is concerned with the 
household as a business enterprise, and 
studies the economical use of time, 
energy, and money, household equip- 
ment and upkeep, marketing and budget- 
ing. Students have an opportunity to go 
into the professor’s home and in groups 
to buy, prepare, and serve meals to the 
other members of the class and invited 
guests, 

(2) The Family, a six-hour course 
given throughout the year, deals with 
the evolution of the modern democratic 
ideal of family group life; the home as 
a unit; courtship and marriage; adjust- 
ments within the home; divorce, its 
causes and effects upon the members of 
the family and upon society; problems 
in the guidance of adolescents. Here 
again the students have the opportunity 
of going into the teacher’s home to study 
home planning and furnishing, and pro- 
vision for the personal development of 
each member of the family. 

(3) Physiology and Anatomy, 6 
hours 

(4) History of Art, or Interior Deco- 
rating, or Religion, 6 hours 

(5) General and Genetic Psychology, 
6 hours 

(6) Practical Nursing, 3 hours. 

The fifteen additional hours necessary 
to make up the 60 credit hours required 
for graduation are elective. 
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One of the most comprehensive single 
courses on marriage and family relation- 
ships with which I am familiar is given 
in the psychology department of our 
institution, and is open to all seniors. It 
meets four hours a week throughout the 
year and requires about 1500 pages of 
collateral reading. The first part of the 
year is spent in acquiring a background 
for the study of contemporary prob- 
lems, and includes a survey of the cul- 
tural anthropology of marriage and the 
family, sociological categories with em- 
phasis on individual behavior in relation 
to the social group. 

The second part of the course deals 
with personality adjustment in marriage, 
scientific treatment of the physical as- 
pects of marriage, infancy, child psy- 
chology seen as a sequence of problems 
in family relations, and the mental hy- 
giene of the family. 

The last part of the course considers 
adolescence and its problems, including 
questions of courtship and the selection 
of a mate, encouraging the students to 
make the transition from the theory they 
have been studying to its application 
in the solution of their own problems as 
members of family groups and prospec- 
tive partners in the establishing of suc- 
cessful homes. 

In conclusion I should like to suggest 
that in the recommendations made by 
the Committee on Vocational Education 
in Junior Colleges, there be added in 
Section 5 the words “Home making”; 
and that in every junior college in the 
country there be offered a course on mar- 
riage and family relationships open to 
every senior student enrolled in the col- 
lege. 














Aviation Technology at Pasadena 


JOHN W. HARBESON* 


—_ SCHOOL of Technology in Pasa- 
dena Junior College, of which avia- 
tion constitutes one division, is founded 
upon a core curriculum of general edu- 
cation completed in the eleventh and 
twelfth grades. This core curriculum 
consists of the following major require- 
ments: (a) Physical education and 
health taken throughout the period of 
enrollment; (b) A semester course in 
group guidance known as Orientation; 
(c) A year survey or general introduc- 
tory course, meeting daily, in each of 
the following major fields: life science, 
physical science, humanities, social stud- 
ies and family life—the latter at present 
required only of women but ultimately 
to be required of men as well; (d) A 
year subject matter course selected by 
the student, under guidance, from avail- 
able offerings in each of the following 
fields: natural science (physical or bio- 
logical), humanities and social studies. 

This core curriculum is at present un- 
dergoing some reconstruction both in 
content and organization but the general 
pattern will probably be retained and re- 
quired of all students,—terminal and 
university preparatory alike. It can be 
completed by the conclusion of the 
twelfth grade with some opportunity for 
elections in the field of the student’s 
major interest. The completion of these 
requirements in general education in- 
sures for the terminal student a fairly 
comprehensive orientation in the major 
fields of learning. From this point on he 
is free to devote his full time to voca- 
tional training. The following descrip- 


* Principal, Pasadena Junior College, Pasa- 
dena, California. 


tion of the curriculum in aeronautical 
technology is drawn from reports issued 
by the director of the School of Tech- 
nology, Edward Cornelison. 

The tremendous growth of the avia- 
tion industry in and about Los Angeles 
has necessitated the training of great 
numbers of factory employees. The 
School of Trades and Technology recog- 
nizing this need and the accompanying 
obligation to train prospective employees 
for this industry, established an aero- 
nautics course in 1931. It is hardly neces- 
sary to say that students flocked to this 
course due to the popularity and glam- 
our of the field of aeronautics. Since its 
inception, the capacity of the aeronautics 
division has been taxed to its limit, ap- 
proximately 100 students in the Upper 
Division. The course, as originally out- 
lined, was largely a service and main- 
tenance course and concerned itself 
wholly with wood-and-fabric and steel 
tube-and-fabric airplanes. It was possible 
to secure large quantities of motors, in- 
struments and tools on loan from the 
army and navy. Furthermore, there was 
no difficulty in securing adequate num- 
bers of planes to be serviced or main- 
tained. 

The picture was perfect in all but one 
respect. Students trained in this work 
had difficulty in finding employment in 
the surrounding area in the field for 
which they had definitely trained, and 
since placement is the capstone of the 
entire program, it became necessary to 
change the type of aeronautics course 
offered, so that it might adequately meet 
the needs of local industry. Such a 
change was accomplished in the fall of 
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1934. At that time an Aviation Advisory 
Committee, composed of representatives 
of the local aircraft manufacturing 
plants, assisted in drawing up what was 
hoped would be an adequate program of 
training. This hope was well founded for, 
with very minor changes, this is the pro- 
gram that is still in use, after several 
very careful appraisals. The industrial 
objective of the course is to adequately 
train prospective employees for the all- 
metal aircraft construction plants of this 
vicinity, namely, Consolidated Aircraft, 
Douglas Aircraft, Lockheed Aircraft, 
North American, and Vultee Aircraft. 
Each of these plants is strictly a fuselage 
design and construction factory. It is 
well to point out that this change in cur- 
riculum has both increased the popu- 
larity of the course and established the 
placement record at a very satisfactory 
point. 

The courses in aviation technology 
operate in the following manner: in the 
eleventh and twelfth years, each student 
completes the core curriculum as de- 
scribed above with special emphasis 
upon mathematics, drafting and _ in- 
dustrial arts shop experience. At the be- 
ginning of the thirteenth year the stu- 
dent must make a tentative choice be- 
tween the so-called fields of “Construc- 
tion” and “Drafting and Design.” This 
choice is reflected in the type of mathe- 
matics that the student is offered. If he 
contemplates “Design” he must have 
completed, and successfully passed, an 
entrance examination in trigonometry. 
In the first semester of the thirteenth 
year he is then assigned to Technical 
Mathematics, which is a study of that 
functional portion of differential and 
integral calculus prerequisite for follow- 
ing mathematics courses. In the second 
semester, he continues his mathematics 
with a study of applied mechanics and, 
at the same time, takes a very intensive 
course in aeronautical drafting. Those 
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students who contemplate a major in 
construction work take Technical Mathe- 
matics during the entire thirteenth year. 
This mathematics course adequately cov- 
ers the mathematical requirements for 
the successful holding of a shop job. 

Upon completion of the thirteenth 
year the student is definitely headed for 
either “Construction” or “Drafting and 
Design,” depending chiefly upon his 
choice. In a few cases, however, students 
with insufficient training in mathematics 
or lacking in ability to carry the more 
difficult design courses may decide to 
take “Construction.” The “Drafting and 
Design” majors spend 20 hours per week 
in the aviation laboratory and 6 hours 
per week in the theoretical and practical 
study of strength of materials. In these 
courses, all sections of the airplanes are 
designed and tested. As the year pro- 
gresses, students tend to specialize in 
such fields as testing, design, layout and 
stress analysis. The “Construction” ma- 
jor in his fourteenth year also spends 20 
hours per week in the actual construc- 
tion of airplanes, plus an additional 6 
hours per week in perfecting his ability 
to make and read shop drawings. The 
additional technical mathematics _re- 
quired for the successful holding of an 
industrial job is offered in the course 
entitled “Aeronautical Mathematics.” 

In addition to these technical sub- 
jects, all of the students take a course 
entitled “Technical Reports,” in which 
the student has an opportunity to express 
himself in both oral and written form. 
The problems of compiling technical 
data in proper form, of preparing and 
presenting test reports, the procedure for 
writing business letters, and making con- 
tacts with industrial concerns are all ade- 
quately dealt with. This work necessitates 
much training in English, and the results 
on the whole are satisfactory. This course 
continues in the fourteenth year as “In- 
dustrial Organization.” The subject mat- 
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ter of this course is the study of in- 
dustrial plants, both large and small, 
from the time raw material enters until 
the finished product is shipped away. 
Many excursions to factories, heat-treat- 
ing plants, job shops, assembly plants 
and the like, are made. It is felt that 
these latter two courses play a tre- 
mendously important part in preparing 
the student for successful entrance into 
industry. 

With this outline of the aviation cur- 
riculum in mind, let us now consider the 
method of selecting, training, placing 
and following up the students. Since the 
School of Trades and Technology is a 
relatively new development, it has been 
necessary, in times past, to do some pro- 
motional work in getting an adequate 
number of students in these courses. This 
has been due to the fact that students, as 
a group, have not understood the term 
“technology,” at least to the same extent 
as they did the terms “law,” “medicine” 
or “engineering.” Until the capacity of 
the School was reached, the selective 
principle, “first come, first served,” was 
followed. The School, however, is now 
at the point where it cannot accommo- 
date all candidates and a splendid op- 
portunity for selecting the most adapt- 
able students is at hand. The proposed 
plan is to give each student a placement 
examination which will include an Eng- 
lish examination, an intelligence test, a 
mechanical aptitude test, and a tempera- 
ment test. It is hoped, by this means, that 
the department may better serve the com- 
munity by selecting and training only 
those students who stand a reasonable 
chance for success in the industry. The 
local all-metal aircraft construction 
plants, without exception, use this same 
type of testing procedure in selecting 
their employees. A sufficient number of 
the tests used have been given to establish 
standardized norms for performance, 
and in the present situation it appears 
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reasonable to use this new program as a 
basis for student selection. 

The Aviation Division operates on the 
same plan as an aircraft factory in that 
it works on real jobs and, further, that 
all work on the ships completed in the 
shop originates in the design and draft- 
ing classes. The satisfactory design and 
construction of an airplane is a tre- 
mendous undertaking but it has been 
satisfactorily accomplished several times 
in the School of Trades and Technology. 
With reports of the Civil Aeronautics 
Authority, National Aeronautics Associ- 
ation, and National Advisory Commit- 
tee for Aeronautics, and the Air Corps 
Drafting Room Manual, as guides, the 
“Design and Drafting” division origi- 
nates the design of the airplane. All 
working drawings originate in that di- 
vision and then go to the “Construction” 
division where all necessary jigs, fix- 
tures, templates, etc., are made. Parts of 
the ship are then constructed and as- 
sembled, motor, instruments and landing 
gear installed, and the ship prepared for 
delivery. The School of Trades and Tech- 
nology, at present, takes no part in the 
flight testing or in securing a license for 
the planes constructed. 

Rather obviously, the cost of such a 
program is very great. The equipment in 
the form of machinery and small tools 
has cost approximately $6,000. This is 
relatively a low cost for the adequate 
training of 100 aviation students. In 
building a plane, however, the local 
Aviation Advisory Committee has recom- 
mended that nothing more be done with 
motor, landing gear, and instruments 
than merely install. Each of these items 
is very expensive and well beyond the 
budget for the School. It is also neces- 
sary to secure the specialized services of 
an aircraft mechanic to perform a small 
number of the construction procedures, 
since they offer such limited employ- 
ment possibilities that the School would 
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not be justified in training for them. 
For these reasons it has been necessary 
to contact a person or persons outside 
the school system who are interested in 
having an airplane designed and built 
and are willing to finance the cost of 
materials, supplies, equipment, and spe- 
cialized services required. This is the 
plan that has successfully operated dur- 
ing the past three years. 

In view of the extensive practical ex- 
periences provided in the course, the 
problem of placement has become one 
of minor character. For example, at the 
present time, the School of Trades and 
Technology has letters on file from two 
aircraft plants inviting it to send to their 
personnel departments all graduates who 
can be recommended. Contacts with all 
the aircraft plants are very carefully 
maintained by the Director of the School 
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and the aviation instructors. Every 
graduate who has been recommended by 
the School has been employed and it 
has not been able to supply the in- 
dustrial demand for its students. The 
latest survey of aviation graduates in- 
dicates that none are unemployed. 
Seventy-eight per cent are in work for 
which they directly trained, 8 per cent 
are in work related to their training, 12 
per cent are in school taking advanced 
training, and 2 per cent may be classed 
as unemployables in this industry due to 
race or physical handicaps. 

The aeronautics course in Pasadena 
Junior College is far from perfect and 
there are many problems remaining un- 
solved. The results thus far, however, 
would indicate that aviation technology 
presents marvelous possibilities for voca- 
tional training in the junior college. 














Cultural Curriculum at Ward-Belmont 


J. E. BURK* 


HEN THE writer went to Ward-Bel- 

mont in 1930, he found that of 
each year’s graduating class approxi- 
mately 70 per cent asked for transcripts 
and entered senior colleges. All—both 
the 70 per cent and the 30 per cent 
who did not continue college studies— 
were required to fulfill these conditions: 
The completion of 64 semester hours of 
college work, including English com- 
position, history of English literature, 
one or two courses of foreign language, 
6 semester hours of history or 8 semester 
hours of science, 4 semester hours in 
physical education.” If a young woman 
wished to take more than 18 hours in 
special fields such as home economics, 
secretarial studies, physical education, 
art, expression, or music, she might be- 
come an applicant for a special diploma 
or certificate in one or more of these sub- 
jects, but could not be a graduate of the 
junior college. 

Such had been the practice for years; 
and, in view of the preponderance in 
numbers of those going on to senior in- 
stitutions, it was defensible. What of the 
30 per cent? An interest in these students 
led the writer to study curricular offer- 
ings of many southern junior colleges 
for women, with results which may be 
found in a report made to the Southern 
Association of Colleges for Women.’ 
Briefly, the position was taken that the 
colleges were not living up to the fine 
sentiments expressed in the first few 
College, 


* Dean, Ward-Belmont, Junior 


Nashville, Tennessee. 

1J. E. Burk, “The Southern Junior Colleges 
for Women,” Junior College Journal (February 
1932), 2: 251-54, 


pages of their catalogs, and that “some. 
thing ought to be done” to meet the needs 
of those who conclude their formal edu- 
cation at junior college graduation. 

A committee on curriculum revision 
made up of almost half the faculty was 
given the task of studying the situation 
and recommending modifications in the 
requirements for the junior college di- 
ploma. The catalog of February, 1932, 
records the results of the committee’s 
labor. For the first time in its history the 
institution offered its diploma to one 
whose two-year program carried a “con- 
tinuation course” instead of one or two 
years of foreign language study. Stu- 
dents preparing for senior college en- 
trance were advised to take foreign lan- 
guage as the continuation course. The 
report of the Carnegie Foundation on 
State Higher Education in California, 
released June 24 of the same year, in- 
terested the faculty although it dealt 
with public education in a distant state. 
The curriculum for social intelligence, 
which “should be the most important 
inasmuch as it aims to train for social 
citizenship in American civilization” ap- 
pealed most of all. The extra-curricular 
activities of the school have long been 
valued for their effects upon the citizen- 
ship of our students; the more liberal 
academic policy adopted even before 
publication of the California report 
seemed to be in line with the most re- 
cent educational thinking. 

But something was lacking. Students 
who were not planning to transfer to 
senior colleges were still bound to meet 
the entrance requirements of those who 
did plan to continue in senior institu- 
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tions. With more and more high schools 
graduating students without foreign lan- 
guage and without geometry, the junior 
college was faced with the necessity of 
taking one of two courses: (1) compel- 
ling high school graduates to make up 
the “deficiency” by taking those sub- 
jects in our high school or by “counting 
back” language credit; (2) changing en- 
trance requirements in keeping with 
changes occurring on the high school 
level. The college moved in 1935. 

In the fall of that year the catalog 
showed not only the conventional, time- 
honored senior college preparatory cur- 
riculum, but four other curricula, all 
five leading to the general diploma of 
graduation. The second of these was 
called the Terminal Cultural Curricu- 
lum; and in black face type, appeared 
these significant words: “To apply for 
this curriculum a student needs to offer 
for entrance any fifteen acceptable en- 
trance credits.” 

Examinatign of the terminal curricu- 
lum for that year reveals an odd circum- 
stance: the faculty which liberalized en- 
trance requirements set up a very rigid, 
highly prescriptive terminal curriculum 
—especially in the first year. If it had a 
redeeming feature, the range of second 
year electives might be so considered. 

The committee continued to study the 
problem, This is the current outcome of 
their thinking: a curriculum to be con- 
sidered “social” (1) must provide op- 
portunity to become better acquainted 
with humanity’s political and civic past; 
(2) must give some insight into methods 


of thinking whereby mankind has made 
such great strides in recent years; (3) 
must allow a wide range of elective stud- 
ies to meet the problem of individual 
differences. Thus the matter stands at 
the present time. 

The total number of graduates and 
the number of these in terminal cur- 
ricula for the past six years have been 
as follows: 

Total Terminal 


ba aewean 74, 10 
BP t¥snnacewes 75 18 
ae 95 20 
ee aseencuwens 83 16 
errr 88 19 
 i4eeneaunne 94 10 


The requirements for the Junior Col- 
lege General Diploma, as found in the 
current catalog, under “Terminal Cul- 
tural Curriculum” are as follows. 


First Year 
Semester 
hours 
English composition ........ 6 
History, or social science .... 6 
Dh tochesneaensaaddas 18 
Physical education .......... 2 
Second Year 


English literature or American 
literature or Shakespeare and 


Modern Drama ........... 6 
Laboratory science .......... 8 
A continuation course ..... 6 or 8 
N . . nes onee eae 10 or 12 
Physical education .......... 2 

















Athleties in the Junior College 


SPENCER MYERS* 


oon OF YOU have read a recent ar- 
ticle in the Saturday Evening Post 
by Robert M. Hutchins, president of the 
University of Chicago, in which he ac- 
cused the four-year colleges and universi- 
ties of rank “athleticism,” namely, the 
exploitation of their athletes for ends of 
their own. The opinion of Dr. Hutchins 
with regard to the position of the junior 
college in this situation, he reveals in a 
recent letter. 


I look forward hopefully to the rise 
of the junior colleges as one means of 
curing the athleticism of our present 
four-year colleges and universities. ... 
I should hope always, of course, that 
sports at every level of the educational 
system would be conducted exclusively 
for the benefit of the student and not 
for the sake of money or public re- 
lations. 





It appeals to me that the program 
offered by most junior colleges adheres 
very well to the philosophy extended 
by President Hutchins. Certainly, I have 
never heard ef a junior college program 
being criticized because of the amount 
of money it made, or the athletic plant 
that it made possible, or the excessive 
salaries it offered its athletic directors. 
Probably junior college athletic direc- 
tors would be glad to have their salaries 
open to such criticism, but most of us 
will never have to worry about that prob- 
lem. As a matter of fact, few, if any, 
sports are self-supporting in the junior 
college. Most sports depend upon their 
portion of the activity fund in which all 
student activities share. 


* Director of Athletics, Highland Park Jun- 
ior College, Highland Park, Michigan. 


As for the public relations involved, 
and with the problem of the junior col- 
lege in mind, I am afraid I shall have 
to question the assertion of President 
Hutchins that an _ athletic calendar 
should not be operated for public rela- 
tions. I agree that no schedule could be 
justified that considered the public rela- 
tions aspect alone, but if a program is 
run primarily for the students, the ad- 
ministration would be foolish to over- 
look the public relation possibilities in- 
herent in an athletic program. The junior 
college is more exclusively a community 
affair than any other institution on the 
collegiate level. Because it is much more 
immediately responsible to the citizenry 
of the neighborhood than the average 
four-year college or university, it would 
be foolish to overlook any opportunity 
to make that community constantly 
aware of its presence. An adequate ath- 
letic program is a traditional and con- 
spicuous way to keep the neighborhood 
conscious of, and interested in, the 
junior college. In addition, the ordinary 
public junior college must depend upon 
local high school graduates for its stu- 
dents. A good sports schedule assists in 
maintaining the interest of the prospec- 
tive student. Is is quite possible that 
neither of these justifications of an ath- 
letic program is directly in line with an 
ideal educational philosophy, but aver- 
age voters and average students being 
what they are, the practical aspects of 
the situation can easily be seen. The 
athletic calendar can certainly assist in 
creating good community public rela- 
tions without limiting its effectiveness as 
far as the student is concerned. 
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Athletics in the Junior College 


There can be no doubt that athletics 
in the junior college are provided for the 
advantage of the student alone. The pro- 
grams, though extensive in many cases, 
are not the type to attract million dollar 
gate receipts, and, of course, it is the 
gate receipts that provide much of the 
material for criticism so commonly lev- 
eled at universities. At the same time, I 
do not believe that the junior colleges 
would be wise to abandon their varsity 
programs and indulge solely in intra- 
mural activities. Speaking in a general 
way, the varsity program provides defi- 
nite advantages that intramural activity 
could not successfully duplicate. 

For instance, the varsity program in 
the junior college provides a focal point 
for student solidarity, a difficult condi- 
tion to achieve because of the transient 
character of the usual junior college en- 
rollment. Moreover it provides a col- 
legiate atmosphere and if you feel that 
this is an unimportant point to the stu- 
dents I should advise you to go into a 
huddle with a few of them and find out. 
In addition, varsity teams create a bridge 
between the college and the community, 
the only contact to my knowledge which 
is made frequently enough to make the 
general public constantly aware of col- 
lege activities. 

But to get back to the athletic program 
as a means of benefit to the student. The 
problem here is to make a schedule that 
is capable of providing an athletic out- 
let for every student, talented or not. who 
wishes to, or should, participate. It is 
essential to the solution of the problem to 
recognize that there are several types of 
student to be taken care of. If we fail 
to recognize this fact, it is self-evident 
that the program will not provide ade- 
quately for all. 

First of all, there is Joe. Joe is a high 
school athlete, with acceptable grades 
and no distinct aversion to continuing 
school but whose major interest may be 
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sports as much as academics. The varsity 
program is designed primarily for Joe. 
It provides him with a legitimate student 
activity, and a possible opportunity to 
gain an education beyond the junior col- 
lege level that might not otherwise be 
open to him. Therefore the schedule 
should be adequate to maintain and im- 
prove his specialized techniques, and to 
attract the attention of athletic directors 
of the neighboring four-year institutions. 
In addition, it should provide a liberal 
opportunity for Joe to compete in sports 
that have a large carry-over into post 
college life, such as golf, tennis, or fenc- 
ing. 

Most junior colleges do provide a 
program that is adequate to maintain 
the objectives mentioned. Quite com- 
monly the junior college athlete will 
compete in football, basketball, track, 
baseball, tennis, golf and swimming. No 
one school may offer all these athletic 
outlets, but most of them have a goodly 
number. The sport most frequently lack- 
ing is football. This is due to the small 
enrollment in many junior colleges. The 
ability to maintain a football team on 
any scholastic level depends upon three 
things, (1) adequate equipment, (2) suf- 
ficient man-power, and (3) gate receipts. 
It is foolish to attempt a football 
schedule unless these three factors are 
favorable. The Michigan junior colleges 
found to their sorrow that they could not 
support football teams because of these 
deficiencies. At the same time, if some- 
thing of the sort is not provided, the 
varsity football player is penalized since 
he cannot maintain his skill until he 
can attend a school offering that sport. A 
possible compromise in this matter 
would be the institution of six-man foot- 
ball. As far as the technique is con- 
cerned, this game is essentially the same 
as eleven-man football but is has certain 
manifest advantages. Perhaps the reason 
for its rapidly gaining popularity in the 
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Middlewest and other parts of the coun- 
try is the fact that it is not nearly as 
expensive as the eleven-man type. It 
would not surprise me to see the Michi- 
gan junior colleges set up an experi- 
mental six-man schedule next fall. 

I cannot agree with the critic who be- 
lieves that the varsity program is wrong 
because it benefits too few and because 
it appeals to those not primarily aca- 
demically minded. It is true that many 
of the boys who engage in athletics in 
college are interested, first of all, in the 
sports calendar. I admit having been in 
that classification myself. This does not 
mean, however, that these boys are not 
deserving of collegiate opportunity. 
Many such lads eventually develop a real 
intellectual interest that they would never 
have had otherwise. I am reminded of a 
youngster who was originally attracted 
to one of the junior colleges in this state 
because he thought that it would be fun 
to play on its basketball team. Through 
the junior college influence, he became 
interested in continuing his education. 
He will soon graduate from a Michigan 
college with honors, Last spring he was 
voted one of the most accomplished and 
most popular members of his class. Even 
if we are successful in developing such 
an interest in only one boy out of ten 
we are still ahead; there is grain exist- 
ing now where there was only chaff be- 
fore. Indeed, even though many of these 
boys never develop an intellectual inter- 
est, the fact that the athletic program 
keeps them in school may be of real 
benefit to the community. The recently 
published Maryland youth report shows 
definitely that juvenile delinquency 
flourishes most easily where youth is not 
in school and does not possess adequate 
recreational facilities. This problem has 
become particularly acute since it is not 
possible for many youngsters to obtain 
employment as soon as they leave school. 
The junior college gives these lads an 
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additional two years to become ood 
citizens, two more years of exposure to 
ideals of culture and learning which may 
or may not be included in their home 
background. 

We must remember in this connec- 
tion that it is not the only job of the 
junior college to train people for addi- 
tional college work, it is probably not 
even its primary job. Many athletes will 
be interested in the terminal courses that 
should be provided for a large part of 
the student body. When only a small 
percentage of two-year college enrollees 
continue in four-year schools, it is evi- 
dent that we must provide proper cur- 
ricular material for these non-academic 
students. The fact that an athlete may 
be attracted by such terminal courses is 
not to be condemned. You may rest as- 
sured that the average athlete will be- 
come an active citizen—whether actively 
good or actively bad depends largely 
upon our willingness to recognize his 
particular problem and to provide ade- 
quately for him. 

Not so long ago three boys grew up 
together in a large Michigan city. They 
lived in the same neighborhood and their 
families were, as nearly as separate 
families can be, identical. Their back- 
grounds were alike, neither especially 
good nor bad. All three boys were eager 
to get out into the world. One was per- 
suaded, frankly because of his athletic 
talent, to go on with his education. He 
is now a foreman in an automobile fac- 
tory and a respected member of the 
community. The two who did get out into 
the world were not worse characters, 
only too young. They found themselves 
abruptly erased in one of the Purple 
Gang killings. The junior college can 
provide a means of social integration 
which should not be underestimated. 

If Joe does wish to go on with his 
formal education beyond junior college, 
he should be given every opportunity. 
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In this respect, a suggestion might be 
made concerning the curricular facilities 
offered Joe. For the non-athlete, we pro- 
vide liberal arts, business administration, 
pre-law, pre-dentistry, and other kindred 
courses. But if Joe wishes to capitalize 
on his specialized abilities to earn his 
living by teaching physical education or 
coaching, he finds that he must make up 
at least a semester of work when he 
goes on, because his first two years of 
college were not coordinated to the 
health education course given in the uni- 
versity or normal school. With only 
minor curricular revisions, a pre-health 
education course can be given in the 
junior college, making it possible for the 
health-education major to continue his 
work in university without penalty. The 
demand for such a course can be seen in 
the fact that although the health educa- 
tion curriculum was not instituted in 
Highland Park until three weeks after 
the start of the fall semester this year, 
there were more than 20 immediate re- 
classifications to this course. 

Until recent years, another factor 
which handicapped the athlete who 
wished to continue his education was the 
residence rule common to most universi- 
ties which states that a transfer student 
may not compete until he has been in 
residence at least one year. This was 
directed at the tramp athlete but it did 
handicap the junior college graduate. 
It had the effect of eliminating any in- 
terest the university coach might have 
had in the athlete because his eligible 
tenure was only one year. This in turn 
eliminated any assistance that the stu- 
dent might have received from the ath- 
letic department. We know of course, 
that athletes are supposedly treated just 
as any other student in the matter of 
scholarships or financial assistance, but 
nevertheless, good athletes have a pe- 
culiar way of turning up with a certain 
amount of help. 
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It was immediately apparent to many 
athletic conferences that the junior col- 
lege graduate was not a tramp athlete 
and that the one-year residence rule 
therefore should not be invoked. I have 
here a mimeographed statement con- 
cerning a group of conferences now 
affording immediate eligibility to junior 
college athletes. These conferences em- 
brace every section of the country. They 
include the Southeastern Conference 
with 13 institutions, the Southern In- 
tercollegiate Athletic Association with 40 
institutions, the New England College 
Conference with 6. institutions, the 
Pacific Coast Intercollegiate Athletic 
Conference with 10 institutions, the 
Rocky Mountain Faculty Athletic Con- 
ference with 12 institutions, and the 
Southwest Athletic Conference with 7 
institutions. 

Because of the influence of the Big 
Ten Conference, the Middlewest is prob- 
ably the most backward section in re- 
interpreting this eligibility rule. It is 
pleasing to report, however, that because 
of representations made to Michigan 
institutions only Michigan, Michigan 
State, and the University of Detroit do 
not afford immediate eligibility to junior 
college graduates in this state. These 
institutions are definitely awaiting Big 
Ten action. This change in eligibility 
ruling has been one factor among others 
that has definitely increased the calibre 
of competition in many two-year leagues. 
Junior college teams are not “push 
overs’ for the four-year colleges in most 
states. More and more of our athletes 
become successful competitors in four- 
year colleges. There is every reason to 
suppose that the calibre of these two- 
year teams will continue to improve, with 
resulting benefits for Joe. 

With Joe taken care of, we turn to 
other typical students whose problems 
from an administrative point of view are 
just as important. Tom is not varsity ma- 
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terial. His muscles do not coordinate well 
enough to participate in varsity ath- 
letics but he has a real interest in sports 
and it is to provide for his enjoyment 
that the intramural program should be 
developed. The intramural program does 
not encompass a large percentage of the 
student body but it does reach a group 
that might not be provided for by sup- 
plementary recreational facilities. It does 
allow varsity coaches to spot partici- 
pants who through late development 
physically may become varsity material. 
While the program in most colleges is 
not as complete as it should be, it can 
be developed into a well rounded series 
of activities. For junior colleges that do 
not play football, a six-man intramural 
program is practicable and _ softball 
games fill in the gaps very well. Often it 
is found that freshman-sophomore com- 
petition adds zest to the series and main- 
tains interest. Frequently a freshman- 
sophomore class day with competitive 
games creates class solidarity and ac- 
celerates acquaintanceship. Much of the 
winter can be given over to intramural 
basketball. Varsity players can frequent- 
ly be drafted to assist in officiating and 
doing other routine tasks. Flint, Port 
Huron, and Highland Park Junior Col- 
leges have conducted an interesting ex- 
periment in interschool, intramural com- 
petition for a number of years. Each 
college acts as host to the other two 
once a year and a full day program of 
sports is offered. All participants are 
recruited from intramural teams; no 
varsity members are allowed to compete. 
Individual ribbons are presented and a 
prize is given to the institution having 
the largest percentage of enrollment 
present. It is not unusual to house over 
200 participants in these meetings. The 
combination of interschool competition 
and intramural participation seems to be 
a very attractive one. 

Now for Reginald. His stooped shoul- 
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ders and clogged pores make the soda 
fountain or the movie much more attrac- 
tive in his eyes than the gymnasium. 
Far too many of our colleges make no 
provision for Reginald at all. He has no 
interest in physical education; he may 
even have a physical disability that needs 
corrective exercise. Reginald, however, 
will never do any gym work unless he 
is forced to. For him, compulsory gym 
classes are the solution. Nevertheless 
small enrollments in many junior col- 
leges make such gym classes impractical. 
It goes without saying that without a 
fully qualified man in charge, the pro- 
gram fails inevitably. 

In passing, it might be suggested that 
Gertrude, the co-ed, is the forgotten man 
of the athletic program. Relatively few 
junior colleges give any consideration 
to the feminine element in athletics. The 
first inkling of any co-ed participation 
in Highland Park is developing in mixed 
badminton classes several times a week. 
It is probably true that their love of 
physical activity is not unmixed with 
other interests but at least we are obtain- 
ing a high percentage of participation as 
a by-product in the badminton sessions. 

Finally, I strongly believe that the ath- 
letic director in a junior college should 
be connected with the college on a full- 
time basis. In no other way can a uni- 
fied program be developed that fully 
coincides with the best interests of the 
junior college group. No athletic direc- 
tor is doing a complete job unless he can 
provide information about everything, 
and I mean everything. I am not the only 
junior college coach this year who has 
had to answer to the best of his ability 
weighty problems concerning the proper 
fork and accepted behavior in a good 
hotel and who has advised on effective 
ways to study, on good courses to take, 
and even on how to polish the apple! 
No athletic program can be completely 
effective unless the director is constantly 
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on the ground to meet the multitudinous 
problems as they arise. 

To recapitulate: The properly func- 
tioning junior college athletic program 
should: (1) create a means of keeping 
the community constantly aware of 
junior college activities; (2) provide a 
focal point for student solidarity and a 
definite collegiate atmosphere; (3) make 
it possible for the talented athlete to 
maintain his techniques and probably 
obtain further collegiate training; (4) 
assist the community by giving citizen- 
ship training to active young men; (5) 
make possible further training in physi- 
cal education through the institution of a 
pre-health education course; (6) pro- 


vide facilities for adequate participation 
for non-varsity students by means of a 
well rounded intramural program; (7) 
make provision for the physical well 
being of the non-participating student 
through compulsory gymnasium classes; 
(8) take care of the feminine contingent 
by means of attractive sports programs: 
and (9) make feasible a well coordi- 
nated program by providing the super- 
vision of a full-time athletic director. 

In closing, let me state my belief that 
junior colleges do adhere more closely 
to the ideal of athletics for the student 
than any other single group of educa- 
tional institutions on the collegiate level 
in the United States. 




















Personal Observations on General Education 


GLENN L. LEMBKE* 


= PURSUIT of “general education” 
has been a most interesting occupa- 
tion, partially because general education 
is so elusive and rather difficult to find 
in junior colleges, but mainly because 
the patterns of general education are so 
interesting when they are found. 

The junior colleges are today on the 
threshold of great opportunity, but it 
would seem to this observer that those 
opportunities are in danger of suffering 
from neglect and improper nurture. This 
is a time of great development in the 
entire field of education and the junior 
college can stand as a great unit of serv- 
ice if it so chooses. I submit those 
propositions for consideration in the 
light of my succeeding remarks. 

Of possible first consideration is that 
inevitable question, “What is general 
education?” No exact definition was 
used for this study, but rather the con- 
cept of each institution visited was used 
as the basis. Thus, as B. Lamar Johnson 
did in his book, What About Survey 
Courses? it is possible to describe 
rather than define. The yearbook for 
the National Society for the Study of 
Education, General Education in the 
American College, also describes rather 
than defines, 

Of a surety we can say that general 
education certainly is not synonymous 
with liberal arts education. The present 
interest at Minnesota, Toledo, Baltimore, 
Michigan State, Wayne University, to 
name only a few, is ample evidence that 
present discontent with the liberal arts 
program is causing this so-called “gen- 

* Curriculum Coordinate, Pasadena Junior 
College, Pasadena, California. 


eral education” movement. On the other 
hand, it certainly is not the traditional 
secondary program; as, witness the work 
being developed by schools in the Thirty- 
School group. 

General education and_ specialized 
education are not clear-cut distinctions, 
although some junior colleges and high 
schools try to make such. If we are at 
all serious in our belief in the psychol- 
ogy of individualism, we certainly must 
agree with the Rochester Antheneum and 
Mechanics Institute that both kinds of 
educational experience go hand in hand. 
A skill course for one student may be 
an introductory, exploratory course for 
another, And the instructional techniques 
should recognize both of these factors. 
The new printing program at Rochester 
was a most interesting example of this; 
the work was actually developing along 
lines of a student-centered program so 
that every learning experience was both 
general and special. The art laboratory 
at the General College, Minnesota, is 
another outstanding example. A most 
interesting use of the dance and the cul- 
tural arts at Morton Junior College is 
another illustration. 

There seems to be a tendency to at- 
tempt an isolation of these two kinds of 
experiences and to make definite dis- 
tinctions in setting forth the objectives 
of courses. Possibly this is because of 
the tradition of industrial arts, com- 
mercial work, science, etc. Also, the im- 
pact of a long tradition of attempting 
training on the assumption that every 
one who takes a course will use the 
skill or knowledge has proved a block 
to the introduction of general education 
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emphasis in the traditional skill areas. 
This is especially true in many of the 
semi-professional courses. 

Another way of looking at general 
education is from the use of the words 
Orientation, Overview, and Introduction 
in the titles of the courses. Sarah Law- 
rence College makes an interesting dis- 
tinction in the use of the latter two 
terms. The overview is the primary pur- 
pose in courses in large areas, with much 
exploration and first-hand experiences 
as definite objectives. Introduction is 
more detailed and is definitely organized 
upon the assumption that the knowledge 
or skill so gained will be a working 
basis for further experiences in the same 
field or area. 

These observations must, of necessity, 
be limited to the speakers’ own first- 
hand experiences, but the itinerary was 
arranged with the view of contacting 
institutions which are representative of 
a section or of a type of program. 

If you were to ask, where is general 
education in practice, it would seem 
that the best places are in the senior 
high schools. Few junior colleges are 
operating on this basis, as Dean Welle- 
meyer pointed out last year in his ad- 
dress on survey courses. And that is 
why I said earlier that great oppor- 
tunities are before the junior college. 

Last week, in Detroit, the junior high 
schools were severely criticized for their 
failure to become institutions primarily 
for young adolescents, their primary 
purpose for organization. This charge 
was based upon the fact that in the 
curriculum of the junior high school 
one finds most of the elements of the 
senior high school. Historically, a sepa- 
rate administrative unit was established, 
but the senior high school program and 
activities were employed. The junior 
high school suffered because of the pe- 
culiar psychological effect of that term 
“junior.” And the junior colleges are 
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in the position right now with that same 
affliction! 

An observer recently remarked to me 
that after some months of visiting and 
study in California that the California 
junior colleges tended to rate themselves 
and their program on the success of their 
graduates at the University of California. 
For the moment, let us analyze that 
statement. If it is a legitimate accusation, 
it is a real indictment. California junior 
colleges are doing much in semi-profes- 
sional, terminal work. Their curricula 
are carefully organized and developed. 
The college objectives are stated in 
phrases, at least, which lead us to believe 
that the administrators are consciously 
trying to take care of students, recog- 
nizing their interests and needs. This 
observer, however, was definitely of the 
impression that the senior college domi- 
nation is evident and that it is influ- 
encing the administrators. The speaker 
found that the same influence is quite 
prevalent in the junior colleges he visited 
in other states. General education is not 
being introduced in the junior colleges 
because of domination, direct or indirect, 
of the universities or accrediting agen- 
cies. In too many cases it would seem 
that this domination is not real; it has 
been a ready excuse for not making 
changes, or maintaining the status quo. 

If the senior high schools are making 
such definite changes in their curricula, 
if general education is becoming a move- 
ment or trend, the challenge is before 
the junior colleges. The increase in num- 
bers of secondary pupils, the raising of 
compulsory school ages, the increase in 
out-of-school, out-of-work youth present 
grave problems. It would seem to the 
speaker that the best practices in general 
education, whether in the high schools, 
junior colleges, or universities, should 
be carefully studied and introduced uni- 
versally in junior colleges. But in that 
introduction, the emphasis always should 
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be on the applicability to the local situa- 
tion: nature of the student body, type 
of community, faculty, physical equip- 
ment, etc. The art laboratory at Minne- 
sota’s General College is a good example. 
The set-up is unique, the instructional 
materials different, and certainly the in- 
structor different in point of view toward 
art and toward the students. But that art 
laboratory holds a challenge to every 
junior college administrator. Barton’s 
course in Philosophy at Rochester is 
another example. 

All of the studies of students indicate 
the problem of continuous curriculum 
reorganization, and certainly the need 
for more emphasis on general education. 
I would refer you to the reports of the 
American Youth Commission, the Pro- 
gressive Education Association’s Thirty 
Schools, the Educational Policies Com- 
mission, the Carnegie Foundation’s Penn- 
sylvania Study, the New York Regent’s 
Inquiry, and the American Council 
Twenty-two Colleges study. These have 
demonstrated, in such reports as are 
now available, that the student-centered 
curriculum, with more emphasis on gen- 
eralizing experiences, is needed. That is 
another challenge for the junior college 
to study itself! 

It is significant to note that this in- 
terest and concern about our growing 
student population is a concern of many 
colleges. Wayne University is establish- 
ing a form of general college, offering 
definite general education experiences. 
Michigan State is now studying its stu- 
dents since they have found that only 
about 25 per cent of an entering fresh- 
man class graduates. Sixty per cent 
of the students are eliminated or have 
dropped out by the end of the sophomore 
year. What can junior colleges do for 
that situation? In the report of the New 
York Regent’s Inquiry, concern is felt 
for the youth of New York state who 
are in school, and for those out-of-school 
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and out-of-work. Definite recommenda- 
tions are made concerning the upward 
extension of the high school program— 
with, also, the equally definite explana- 
tion that this did not imply imitating 
the first two years of the colleges. They 
want a type of educational experience 
for their youth which is general and at 
the same time specific in terms of life 
needs. This, in turn, has prompted Presi. 
dent Cutten of Colgate, writing in the 
February Journal of Higher Education, 
to inquire into the fate of the liberal-arts 
college—especially those now suffering 
from insufficient endowments. And the 
answer comes back, general education in 
junior colleges. Certainly much of the 
Colgate type of program, if readapted 
to students of mixed abilities, would be 
of great social and educational value for 
New York youth now unable to go on 
to college and without available educa- 
tional opportunities. 

At the same time that President Cutten 
was so politely predicting the imminent 
demise of some poverty-stricken liberal 
arts colleges, the President of Amherst 
was predicting, in accepting an honorary 
degree from the University of Rochester, 
that federal aid must be made available 
for the colleges and universities because 
endowments are decreasing so rapidly. 
Both gentlemen use comparable data, 
yet come to quite different conclusions. 
Amherst asks for bigger and better Santa 
Clauses in Washington; Colgate says 
reorganize the liberal arts colleges into 
junior colleges which have distinctive 
programs, taking care of a type of stu- 
dent not now provided with educational 
opportunities. In effect, why be just 
another liberal arts college when you 
can be a distinctive junior college. 

The dilemma becomes even more in- 
teresting when one contemplates the na- 
ture of that “distinctive” junior college. 
Our present junior colleges can serve 
as models if they only will. We have 
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ample illustrations of good college pre- 
paratory work and excellent semi-pro- 
fessional work in the junior colleges. 
But what of the general, cultural kind 
of experience? 

Another observation regarding gen- 
eral education and the junior college: 
there are few evidences of carefully 
planned and developed instructional 
techniques. Let us return, for the mo- 
ment, to the consideration of the student 
body. We are all familiar with dozens 
of studies of [.Q., abilities, aptitudes, 
etc., of student backgrounds, of com- 
munities. But what of the implications 
of those studies upon instruction? Other 
studies are made of students’ success in 
college or on the job. These all are neces- 
sary. Where are junior colleges, however, 
studying the programs of junior and 
senior high schools which contribute the 
students to the junior college? A dy- 
namic curriculum in the junior college 
must take into consideration this “on- 
going” process of education. Often, on 
this trip, questions concerning courses 
would be answered by, “If the high 
school only did its job, we could do 
better work.” “We could do better work” 
—meaning accomplish more in terms of 
minimum essentials and to a greater 
degree uphold so-called academic stand- 
ards. Junior colleges are introducing 
“remedial” courses, but the very term 
remedial only illustrates the point of 
view of previously determined and ar- 
ranged standards. Students must jump 
the hurdles. 

Some junior college instructors are 
doing excellent work in developing new 
instructional materials and techniques. 
Relatively recently have publishers felt 
they could run the financial risk of books 
written for junior college students. For 
some time junior college instructors have 
had to use either high school or college 
texts, and they were not always satis- 
factory when one considers the greater 
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heterogeneity of the junior college stu- 
dent body. The use of college texts and 
the use of the traditional college in- 
structional techniques has tended to 
make more difficult the problem of meet- 
ing student interests and needs. It would 
seem to this observer that the outstand- 
ing classes were where the instructors 
took a guidance point of view toward 
their students, knew their students as 
human beings, were aware of their fun- 
damental interests and needs, and had 
developed instructional materials and 
techniques for their particular situation. 
This was especially true, to mention only 
a few, of Barton in Philosophy at 
Rochester, of Appel, Wilson, and Fisher 
at General College, of Callahan at Mor- 
ton. The list could be extended and un- 
doubtedly each of you could name at 
least one person on your staff who meets 
the previously-mentioned specifications. 
But pause a moment. How many can you 
name? Please do not infer that I believe 
instruction in the junior college it at a 
low level. Not at all. But it is tending to 
do a fine job in a traditional way with 
traditionalized materials. 

I do not wish to labor the point, but 
it seems necessary to add that in some 
instances this superior instruction, this 
development of new materials and tech- 
niques to meet the needs of the new-type 
student, depends upon the leadership 
of the administrator. High schools, jun- 
ior colleges, and colleges doing outstand- 
ing work in general education are doing 
that work because administrators not 
only permitted but sought great freedom 
for the instructor to do “new and differ- 
ent” things. This means that instructor 
and administrator both have an attitude 
of experimentation. The courses pre- 
viously mentioned definitely grew out of 
situations where great freedom was evi- 
dent. 

This freedom arises in such high 
schools as those in the Thirty School 
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experiment. Consideration of funda- 
mental needs of students was the genesis 
of each course rather than what will the 
university accredit. “Accredititis” might 
be fine if we knew all of our graduates 
were going on to higher institutions, but 
do we know that? 

General education is further developed 
where there is much teacher-teacher re- 
lationship. The technique developed at 
East High, Denver, at Sarah Lawrence 
College, at Ohio State University High, 
to mention only a few, should properly 
be in every junior college. Briefly, regu- 
lar time is charged up to instruction but 
teachers are working together on mutual 
problems of materials, instructional tech- 
niques and aids, and the like. This group 
planning usually is in terms of a core 
course, but there is no reason why groups 
of teachers, regardless of subject area, 
could not meet to work on common 
problems. I do not mean in a formal 
faculty meeting! This means introducing 
into your school the workshop technique. 
It also means that the administrator is 
willing to back the instructors in their 
development. It means a form of in- 
service training for instructors. But out 
of it comes general education techniques 
and approaches. 

Guidance is so closely related to every- 
thing I have seen that I cannot refrain 
from mentioning it. What to me appeared 
to be outstanding programs of general 
education made guidance an _ integral 
part of the program. The isolation of 
guidance functions, the attempt to put 
over a guidance program in a Freshman 
Week or in a semester course, the separa- 
tion of instruction and guidance func- 
tions and personnel simply did not exist 
in such high schools and junior colleges. 
Here again, the fundamental concept of 
general education as developing the indi- 
vidual in terms of his powers and capaci- 
ties, interests and needs, became opera- 
tive. In fact, it is my belief that the 
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success of these general education pro- 
grams has been partly caused by so 
closely interweaving guidance and in- 
struction that one continuous process 
has been operative in the life of the 
student. While I do not wish to raise the 
question of class size, it is true that 
smaller classes have meant more guid- 
ance could enter the regular classroom. 
Class size, however, should not be used 
as an excuse. 

Yesterday’s meeting on the problems 
of the junior colleges was an excellent 
illustration of the research, the work, 
and planning now in progress in junior 
colleges, In the light of that discussion, 
possibly some of these comments and 
challenges will be the more significant. 
Did you note the statements or sugges- 
tions of the laboratory technique? 

It would seem to me that the labora- 
tory technique, treating the whole school 
and the whole community as a labora- 
tory, is one of the most promising steps 
in the present general education trend. 
The laboratory means closer and more 
intimate and personal student-instructor 
relations, it means closer unity of guid- 
ance and instruction, it means the basis 
for a new and ever-changing curriculum, 
it means real individualization. Possibly 
it is one of the ways whereby junior col- 
leges may render not only significant 
service but a real contribution to Ameri- 
can education. 

Another possible phase of general 
education for development in the junior 
colleges is the broad fields or survey 
courses. Here again, the courses which 
appeared to an observer to be outstand- 
ing were where real development of a 
course of study was made upon a careful 
analysis of the student. And guidance 
and instruction once more become mu- 
tually operative. Johnson’s What About 
Survey Courses? is so complete that I 
only mention this phase for the purpose 
of re-emphasis, especially in the light of 
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the personal visits which have been 
possible to a number of institutions. 

It would also seem that general edu- 
cation may become more evident in the 
life of each student to the degree that 
what are now called extracurricular ac- 
tivities, sort of necessary side-show ac- 
tivities, become an integral part of the 
instructional program. The development 
of cocurricular activities as an im- 
plementation of general education is 
most interesting. Where this has been 
accomplished, the instructional staff has 
gone through an interesting period of 
readjustment and education. It has 
brought students and instructors together 
on a much finer basis than was possible 
with the previous dualism. The moti- 
vating values of cocurricular activities 
are amply demonstrated. Last month’s 
Progressive Education contained some 
interesting and challenging illustrations 
of this point. The cocurricular program 
also employs many of the points of the 
laboratory technique, which tends to 
move the junior college program more 
into the area of general education. 

If the junior college is to continue as 
a “pioneer” unit of American education 
it must more than ever meet the chal- 
lenge of youth and of youths’ problems. 
It must prepare youth for college but 
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not be a baby liberal arts college—it 
must be distinctive. General education 
programs in junior colleges are gaining 
in number as the separate colleges re- 
alize that courses, content, instructional 
materials, and instructional techniques 
for a properly developed program spring 
from an analysis of the fundamental 
nature and needs of the students. General 
education in the junior colleges is im- 
plementing effective programs wherein 
guidance and instruction are one con- 
tinuous process, mutually providing for 
the “on-going” process of education. 

The experience of personally visiting 
a number of institutions has been one 
not only of pleasure, in the fine contacts 
made with administrators and _ instruc- 
tors, but of great profit in demonstrating 
how differently we are attacking our 
problems and yet how much all of us 
have in common. I hope that we can ac- 
cept the challenges which have come to 
me during this tour—especially develop 
general education, develop a democratic 
life for our students by establishing 
democratic institutions, where adminis- 
tration, faculty, and students are work- 
ing together on their common problems. 
Our problems are common, we only tend 
to see them differently and think that is 
the problem. 

















The Cooperative Study in General Education 


EARL J. McGRATH* 


A DISCUSSION of the American Coun- 
cil’s Cooperative Study in General 
Education may be divided into four 
parts: (1) its origin and development, 
(2) its purposes, (3) selection of co- 
operating institutions, and (4) the pro- 
posed program of experimentation. 


ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT 


The history of the Study goes back 
to the summer of 1936. At the Confer- 
ence for Administrative Officers con- 
ducted by the University of Chicago in 
July of that year Ralph W. Tyler was 
asked to describe the Thirty-School 
Study of the Progressive Education 
Association. At the conclusion of Dr. 
Tyler’s report several members of the 
audience consulted with him concerning 
the practicability of organizing a similar 
study at the college level. Assured that 
such a plan was entirely feasible, repre- 
sentatives of several institutions in the 
Middle West sought the assistance of the 
president of the American Council on 
Education in the development of the 
project. Visits to a number of institutions 
were made possible in order to determine 
how many might be interested in par- 
ticipating in such a study. These visits 
revealed a vital interest among colleges 
and universities in an evaluation of their 
programs of general education. 

Accordingly committees of the Ameri- 
can Council on Education worked co- 
operatively with representatives of these 
institutions in the development of the 
present study. An outline of the study 
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and a proposal for its financing were 
prepared and submitted to the General 
Education Board in the spring of 1938. 
The Board’s officers voted on June 15 
of that year to support the project for a 
period of three years and _ granted 
$66,000 for this purpose on condition 
that not fewer than 15 institutions con- 
tribute $1000 a year for the same period. 
Since the committee in charge of the 
project has limited membership in the 


cooperating group to 22 institutions, the 
total annual budget will be $44,000. 


PURPOSES OF THE STUDY 


The study has four principal purposes. 
One is to assist faculties in redefining the 
aims of a program of general education. 
The timeliness of this purpose becomes 
clear as one looks at recent educational 
trends in the United States. Even the 
casual observer must be impressed with 
the increasing interest shown by edu- 
cators in programs of general education. 
Though this concern appears at all levels 
of the American educational system it 
is greatest at the upper high school and 
junior college levels. The reason for 
this intensified interest is perfectly clear. 
For almost a hundred years this nation 
has been dedicated to general education 
for all its citizens. For the bulk of the 
population, however, this general edu- 
cation has until recently been limited 
to the elementary school program. 

Within recent years economic and 
sociological changes have made it possi- 
ble, indeed necessary, for the youth of 
America to attend some sort of educa- 
tional institution until their nineteenth 
or twentieth year. Hence enrollments 
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have increased rapidly in the upper 
years of the secondary school and in the 
first two years of the college. These 
increased numbers, and the attendant 
diversity of abilities and interests among 
students, have caused educators and lay- 
men alike to reconsider educational pro- 
crams at these levels. 

New philosophies of education have 
been brought forward to meet this situa- 
tion. Experimental programs of general 
education are being launched in many 
institutions. If one examines the aims 
of these courses of study one is im- 
pressed with their similarity. Prepara- 
tion for effective citizenship, better home 
and family living, and a more personally 
satisfying life are common if not uni- 
versal aims. But the means proposed 
for attaining these ends are as different 
as the aims are alike. For example, the 
St. John’s College program of general 
education consists largely of a study of 
some hundred odd books (some people 
emphasize the hundred and some the 
odd!) On the other hand, the program in 
the General College at the University of 
Minnesota emphasizes the direct study 
of present-day problems in terms of the 
needs of students. Which of these courses 
of study, or which of the other fifty- 
seven varieties, provides the most effec- 
tive general education is a question 
which cannot be answered definitely. 
Many institutions are eager to make a re- 
appraisal of their work, but lack finan- 
cial and human resources adequate to 
the task. One purpose, then, of the study 
is to assist faculties in defining the aims 
and objectives of a program of general 
education and in organizing educational 
programs calculated to achieve them. 

In this connection it is necessary to 
state that the committee of the American 
Council having responsibility for the 
development of this project is not pre- 
pared to accept any of the current defi- 
nitions of general education as of uni- 
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versal validity. They disavow any inten- 
tion of imposing a particular pattern 
of education on participating institutions, 
The integrity of each institutional pro- 
gram will be vigilantly protected. The 
committee does not suffer from the de- 
lusion that all the problems related to 
general education can be solved in a 
three-year period, or even attacked. If 
a staff of persons trained in the tech- 
niques of evaluation can assist faculties 
with certain of the more pressing prob- 
lems in this field one of the chief pur- 
poses of the study will have been ac- 
complished. 

The second purpose of the Cooperative 
Study is, therefore, to provide a staff 
of technical experts competent to assist 
faculties in evaluating their program of 
general education. Such a staff will be 
maintained at the University of Chicago 
under the direction of Dr. Tyler. Al- 
though it is too early to identify all the 
types of services which the cooperating 
institutions will require of the central 
staff, it is already clear that the services 
of research associates will be needed in 
the fields of the physical sciences, the 
social sciences, the biological sciences, 
the humanities, and in personnel and 
guidance. In addition to assisting facul- 
ties in a redefinition of their aims and 
objectives, the staff will recommend in- 
struments for the measurement of the 
extent to which these objectives are 
achieved, and prepare such new instru- 
ments as are needed for this purpose. 
All institutions will be visited several 
times each year by staff members, and 
the staff will be available for counsel 
at other times. The cost of this type of 
service would be prohibitive to indi- 
vidual institutions, even if the supply 
of persons trained to do this type of 
work were adequate to the demand. 

The paucity of persons properly 
trained in the techniques of evaluation 
inspired another purpose of the Coopera- 
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tive Study, namely the development of 
persons within the cooperating institu- 
tions capable of stimulating and con- 
ducting internal programs of evaluation 
similar to the present study. The com- 
mittee of the Council responsible for the 
development of this project and the 
officers of the General Education Board 
regard this assistance as a stimulant and 
not as a crutch. In short, it is the aim 
of the study to develop leaders in these 
institutions who will be able and eager 
to continue the type of institutional 
analysis begun with the cooperation and 
guidance of the central staff after the 
support of the foundations is discon- 
tinued. To achieve this purpose more 
expeditiously and effectively two projects 
are being conducted in connection with 
the study. 

In the summer of 1939, and undoubt- 
edly in each summer thereafter for the 
duration of the study, a workshop will 
be conducted at the University of Chi- 
cago. Such summer workshops, begun 
several years ago under the auspices of 
the Progressive Education Association, 
provide an opportunity for faculty mem- 
bers to live together for five or six weeks 
and to work cooperatively on problems 
which have arisen in their own institu- 
tions. The central research staff of the 
study will be members of the workshop 
staff, and, supplemented by others, will 
assist faculty members in the cooperating 
institutions in the solution of their indi- 
vidual problems. As the name implies, 
the workshop is a place where the pro- 
gram is conducted largely on an indi- 
vidual basis or with small groups of 
persons with common interests and com- 
mon problems. It is quite different from 
the usual summer session. Each of the 
institutions will send several staff mem- 
bers to the workshop each summer in 
order that they may become familiar 
with the methodology of investigation 
employed by the central staff and the 
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experimentation that is being conducted 
in other institutions. They will return 
to their own institutions prepared to 
undertake a revision of their own in- 
structional programs and to stimulate 
and direct similar experimentation 
among their colleagues. 

The General Education Board has also 
agreed to award a number of fellowships 
to members of the staffs of the cooper- 
ating institutions. Fellows will be on 
leave from their home institutions for 
a semester or a year working with the 
central staff at the University of Chica- 
go. Opportunity will also be afforded 
for visits to other institutions at which 
experimentation is being conducted in 
the fellow’s field of interest. Through 
these several devices it is expected that 
at the end of the study a fairly large 
number of persons will have been trained 
in the methodology of evaluation to the 
point where they will be able to continue 
this type of work within their own insti- 
tution and in collaboration with members 
of other staffs. 

A fourth purpose of the study is to 
demonstrate the value of cooperative 
effort among educational institutions, 
and to provide a means for the rapid 
dissemination of the results of educa- 
tional experimentation. The literature is 
filled with descriptions of educational 
innovation and experimentation. Every 
academic year a dozen or more “new 
plans” are announced. Though many of 
these represent nothing more than pious 
hope or educational tinkering, consider- 
able experimentation is really under way. 
There is, however, much duplication of 
effort. For example, a large percentage 
of colleges have inaugurated some form 
of divisional or survey courses during 
recent years. Some institutions have is- 
sued comprehensive reports on_ their 
experience with this type of curricular 
organization. But there have been few, 
if any, comprehensive studies of the 
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purpose of courses of this type and of 
the extent to which these purposes are, 
or are not, achieved. The present study 
seeks to coordinate the efforts of a num- 
ber of institutions of widely varying 
character in an attack on such common 
problems and to demonstrate the value 
of this cooperative effort. Thus it is 
hoped that this project may stimulate 
other groups of institutions to form 
similar cooperative projects for the study 
of their common problems. 

The rapid and wide distribution of the 
results of educational innovation is a 
related purpose. This will be accom- 
plished in several ways. Each institution 
will designate a liaison officer to act as 
a leader in the experimental program in 
his own institution and to serve as a 
member of a committee advisory to the 


central staff. This advisory committee. 


will meet several times each year to hear 
reports on the progress within the coop- 
erating institutions and to lay plans for 
the further development of the project. 
Thus these meetings will provide a medi- 
um for the rapid interchange of the re- 
sults of the study. Adequate funds have 
been set aside for the publication of a 
complete report at the conclusion of the 
study. And within the limits of the staff’s 
time and energy reports of progress will 
be made periodically in the journals 
and to professional bodies. Evidence is 
already appearing which shows that 
these latter purposes of the study are 
being realized. A group of California in- 
stitutions is now developing a project 
having many points in common with the 
present one which will probably be 
launched within the year. There is also 
considerable interest in several of the 
Southern states in a study of this sort 
and the numerous and widespread re- 
quests for periodic reports on the prog- 
ress of the study show that its influence 
as a stimulant of experimentation will be 
large. 
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SELECTION OF INSTITUTIONS 


In accordance with the foregoing four 
purposes the committee sought institu- 
tions which could show evidence of edu- 
cational vitality; that is, those in which 
some form of educational experimenta- 
tion has already been undertaken. Insti- 
tutions were also expected to show that 
they possessed the instructional and ad- 
ministrative leadership which would 
guarantee an active participation in the 
study. The purposes of the project and 
the obligations it would impose were 
to be made clear to the cooperating 
faculties and approved by them. The 
board of control of each institution was 
required to guarantee support of the 
project for its duration. 

The Study is administered by a com- 
mittee of the American Council on Edu- 
cation made up of the following persons: 
George A. Works, of the University 
of Chicago, Chairman; Samuel P. Capen, 
Chancellor of the University of Buffalo; 
L. C. Emmons, Dean of Michigan State 
College; Raymond A. Kent, President 
of the University of Louisville; L. A. 
Pittenger, President of Ball State Teach- 
ers College; and William P. Tolley, 
President of Allegheny College. It will 
be observed that all but two members of 
the committee have been chosen from 
institutions taking part in the study. 

This committee, after careful study, 
selected the following 22 colleges and 
universities to compose the cooperating 
group of institutions: Allegheny College, 
Antioch College, Ball State Teachers 
College, Bethany College, University of 
Denver, Hendrix College, Hiram College, 
Hope College, Iowa State College, Little 
Rock Junior College, University of 
Louisville, Michigan State College, Mills 
College, Northwest Missouri State Teach- 
ers College, Muskingum College, Olivet 
College, Park College, Pasadena Junior 
College, College of St. Catherine, Ste- 
phens College, Talladega College, and 
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the College of Wooster. An examination 
of the institutions represented in this 
group reveals the fact that the committee 
made its selection in accordance with the 
purposes of the study. The committee 
assumed that general education should 
be the concern of all types of institutions 
of higher education. Accordingly, there 
are institutions from various sections of 
the United States. There are also in the 
group private four-year liberal arts col- 
leges, arts colleges in large universities, 
a two-year public junior college, a four- 
year public junior college, a four-year 
private junior college for women, a 
Catholic college for women, two teachers’ 
colleges, two land-grant colleges, a Negro 
college and several institutions which 
have features radically different from the 
other institutions, such as Antioch with 
its work-study plan, and Hiram with its 
unusual curricular organization. This 
diversity should guarantee the widest 
possible application of the results of the 
study. 


PROGRAM OF EXPERIMENTATION 


The first meeting of the representatives 
of the cooperating institutions was held 
in Chicago on January 6 and 7. The 
purpose of the meeting was to provide 
an opportunity for each institution to 
describe the types of problems with 
which its faculty would like the assist- 
ance of staff members. These reports 
revealed that problems could be classi- 
fied in three general groups; those in 
which a large number of institutions 
have an interest, those on which small 
groups of institutions would like to 
work, and those which are of particular 
interest only to single institutions. It 
would not be possible within the time 
available to describe even briefly the 
many varied problems which now chal- 
lenge the faculties of these colleges and 
universities. It is possible, however, to 
mention a few of those which the group 
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agreed ought to be attacked early in the 
study. 

The problem most frequently men- 
tioned was the evaluation of the purposes 
of the general education program. There 
were wide differences among these insti- 
tutions with respect to the extent facul- 
ties had studied their objectives. Several 
institutions reported that their objectives 
were defined with sufficient precision to 
permit them to begin at once a study 
of the extent to which they are being 
achieved. 

There was widespread need expressed 
for an evaluation of general or survey 
courses in the various broad fields of 
knowledge such as the physical and so- 
cial sciences, with special interest in 
comprehensive examinations in these 
fields. Several institutions would like to 
develop a general comprehensive exam- 
ination which would measure the extent 
to which the purposes of the core cur- 
riculum are being attained. 

Many institutions expressed a strong 
interest in the objective evaluation of the 
non-factual aspects of the program. 
Though admitting the importance of a 
knowledge of facts, many members of the 
group stated that too little attention had 
been given to other objectives. It was 
recognized that the educational program 
is reflexly influenced to a large degree 
by the type of measuring instruments 
employed. Thus the use of tests which 
almost exclusively measure the retention 
of factual material and neglect other 
important phases of the learning process 
necessarily distort the educational pro- 
gram unless its sole purpose is the pur- 
veying of knowledge. This group of 
representatives did not believe that the 
so-called intangible outcomes of learning 
could not be measured. Two phases of 
the students’ behavior which have been 
widely held to be immeasurable or difh- 
cult of measurement particularly en- 
gaged their attention. 
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The first is the reasoning processes 
which the student exhibits in dealing 
with new problems. Tests of the capacity 
to make inferences from data, to mar- 
shall relevent material in the solution 
of a problem, and to detect false argu- 
ment are needed in a number of insti- 
tutions. Many practical problems in the 
development of an effective general edu- 
cation program cannot be solved until 
tests of this sort are available. For ex- 
ample, several institutions are interested 
in determining the extent to which criti- 
cal and scientific thinking are developed 
through the study of the physical sci- 
ences, and to what extent this capacity 
is transferable to the everyday problems 
of life. This educational problem is pat- 
ently crucial. Yet few programs of edu- 
cation have ever been evaluated in terms 
of this objective because of the lack 
of evaluating instruments. As a result 
of the work of Dr. Tyler and his staff, 
tests of these capacities have been de- 
veloped for use in the Thirty-School 
Study. With slight modification these 
instruments can be used in the cooper- 
ating institutions having an interest in 
this form of evaluation. 

There was also considerable interest 
in the influence which the student’s col- 
lege experiences have on his attitudes 
toward society and toward himself. Sev- 
eral colleges were especially interested 
in the influence of college life on the 
student’s attitudes toward religion and 
the church. Others were eager to dis- 
cover the effect of instruction in the 
social sciences on attitudes toward the 
major social problems facing America 
today. A good dead of interest also was 
expressed in the influence of participa- 
tion in the democratic operation of the 
institution on the attitudes and behavior 
of college students. The members of the 
group recognized the difficulty of de- 
vising measures of these less tangible 
outcomes of education, but they ex- 
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pressed a willingness to cooperate in the 
attempt to construct and perfect such 
instruments. 

Another major area of investigation 
laid out by the committee was that con- 
cerned with the admissions and guidance 
program. A multitude of problems were 
identified in this phase of the educa- 
tional program, but two stood out as 
of first importance. There was general 
agreement that student mortality was 
needlessly heavy at the end of the fresh- 
man and sophomore years. Several col- 
leges would like assistance in the re- 
vision of their programs with the aim of 
adapting them more effectively to the 
needs of students who cannot remain in 
the institution longer than one or two 
years, A number of institutions wish to 
study the efficiency of their admission 
program in terms of the character of the 
students it attracts, the institution’s edu- 
cational purposes, and its courses of 
study. 

The second major problem was that 
of the guidance program. There is need 
for an intensive study of the factors 
which cause students to drop out of 
college before they have completed any 
terminal program of education. In this 
connection the group expressed the be- 
lief that more could be accomplished 
through the use of the case work tech- 
nique and the accumulation of anecdotal 
records than through the more common 
broad scale statistical evaluation. Ac- 
cordingly they recommended that the 
director add to the central staff a person 
trained in the fields of clinical psychol- 
ogy and personnel. 

The problem of evaluation in the 
communicative arts was also discussed 
with special emphasis upon programs 
of remedial instruction in reading and 
writing. A number of institutions are 
concerned about the ineffectiveness of 
the first course in English composition. 
They would like to experiment with new 
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materials of instruction and new meth- 
odology in this course which consti- 
tutes such an important part of a pro- 
gram of general education. The evalua- 
tion of these innovations would require 
the preparation of new measures of 
competence, and the services of the cen- 
tral staff will be very much needed in 
this task. A similar type of assistance 
will be required in connection with 
reading. 

These are only a few of the problems 
which the cooperating group of institu- 
tions will attack. They serve, however, 
to indicate the general scope of the study 
and the types of results which may be 
expected from it. Although the project 
was formally launched only two months 
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ago, Dr. Tyler and another member of 
the staff have already visited or con- 
sulted with the faculties of all but three 
cooperating institutions. At the present 
moment a program of experimentation 
is under way in several of the colleges 
and universities. The full complement of 
services cannot yet be provided by the 
central staff because several persons who 
have accepted appointments could not 
be released from their present positions 
for several months. Before the end of 
this academic year, however, the study 
will be in full operation and presumably 
faculty members and the members of 
the staff will take advantage of the facili- 
ties of the summer workshop to develop 
plans for next year’s work. 
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WILLIAM H. CONLEY* 


URING the last few years we have 
D heard a great deal about the place 
of the junior college in the educational 
hierarchy. We have come to recognize 
it as a distinctive institution—one that 
resembles neither the high school nor 
the university. The objectives and the 
various problems of this new educational 
unit have been treated at length and have 
been the subject of discussion by many 
educators. One phase of the distinctive- 
ness of the junior college, however, 
seems to have received less attention 
than many others—the junior college in- 
structor. If a new type of institution has 
emerged then we should expect to find 
a new type of instructor, one that is not 
merely a glorified high school teacher, 
and one that is not a transplanted college 
professor. It shall be my purpose to set 
forth in this paper first, some desirable 
attributes of the junior college instruc- 
tor; second, to present a survey of 
teaching conditions in the junior colleges 
so that we may conclude whether or not 
it is possible to expect the members of 
junior college faculties to develop these 
characteristics. 

We may begin by asking the question: 
What should be the characteristics of 
the junior college instructor? First, he 
must possess a distinct philosophy of 
education which is based upon a realiza- 
tion that there is a different type of 
student in the junior college than in 
either the university or the high school. 
The junior college student may or may 
not continue his formal education after 
the fourteenth year. If he does, he needs 
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a broad foundation for his educational 
pyramid. If he does not continue, then 
he needs, even more than the student 
who goes on to the university, a general 
knowledge of the world in which he lives, 
a mental development which will help 
him to cope with the problems he must 
face, an appreciation of some of the 
manifestations of the culture of the race. 
and in addition the skills or particular 
equipment necessary to earn a living. 
A philosophy of education that might 
be designated as one concerned pri- 
marily with general education would 
seem to be a desirable starting point for 
the junior college instructor. 

Closely related to this educational 
philosophy is a second characteristic. 
The junior college instructor should have 
a special type of training and a broad 
background. He should not be the nar- 
row specialist who thinks that all truth 
is contained in his doctoral dissertation. 
Rather he should recognize his graduate 
training as a tool which can be used for 
specific preparation for junior college— 
a preparation that cuts across specialized 
fields. | cannot subscribe to the com- 
plaint that is sometimes made that prep- 
aration for the Ph.D. degree is not the 
right type of preparation for teaching 
in the field of general education. Train- 
ing for the doctorate may in some cases 
have a narrowing influence and people 
who have been so narrowed should not 
be in junior colleges. On the other hand, 
many Ph.D.’s are among our outstanding 
teachers in the field of general education. 
The Ph.D. in itself does not determine 
the fitness of the junior college instruc- 
tor. It does show, however, that the in- 
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structor is well trained, and if he is well 
trained and possesses the right point 
of view, he can develop the distinctive 
background of the junior college instruc- 
tor in a comparatively short period of 
time. 

Thirdly, this new type of instructor in 
the field of college education should be 
interested in teaching. If the junior col- 
lege is to fulfill its objectives its instruc- 
tors must have a different point of view 
from many university professors who 
seem primarily concerned with research. 
The junior college instructors must rec- 
ognize teaching as their first duty, and 
engage in other activities as secondary 
and as aids to teaching. 

A fourth characteristic of the junior 
college instructor should be intellectual 
alertness which is measured by creative 
scholarship. It is hard to conceive of a 
truly effective instructor who is not 
doing some creative work. Creative work 
does not necessarily mean pure research. 
Junior colleges in most cases do not have 
the funds nor the equipment to carry 
on large research projects. These must 
be left to the universities. Of course, if 
possible, research should be encouraged 
as a stimulus to good teaching. There 
are, however, two other types of creative 
work open to the instructor in the junior 
college. First, there are professional in- 
vestigations that may be carried on in 
any school where old methods are being 
improved and new methods are being 
tried out. The alert instructor will be 
carrying on professional investigations 
continuously. Secondly, there is what 
may be called productive scholarship or 
making the materials of research avail- 
able for teaching. It was this sort of 
thing Dr. Judd had in mind when in ad- 


dressing this group last year, he said:1 
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When I read some piece of literature 
that stirs my emotions, and that re- 
veals to me the facts of human life, it 
seems to me that it is just as important 
a contribution to the _ intellectual 
wealth of the nation as the discovery 
of some new fact in chemistry or in 
physics; and mark you, I am drawing 
no distinction that is intended in any 
fashion to under-estimate the value of 
the facts in physics and chemistry or 
the facts in literature. It seems to me 
that both represent productive scholar- 
ship, and I like to think that if the 
faculties of the junior colleges could 
be persuaded to undertake a typical 
scholarly activity which is not neces- 
sarily of the same type as that which 
goes on in the universities, but if we 
could persuade this faculty that its 
business is to organize the intellectual 
material of the race so that it shall be 
revealing and instructing to the young 
people, we should have an ideal that 
could be given to the members of our 
faculty that would satisfy them that 
they also are participating in the im- 
provement of the intellectual life of 
the nation. 


Here is something that can be done 
without elaborate equipment and without 
large staffs of clerical assistants. All that 
is required is ability and desire. Not only 
is such activity a contribution but it 
keeps the instructor in constant touch 
with new developments in his field. Con- 
sequently, it makes him a better instruc- 
tor. 

The objection frequently is raised 
that the junior college instructor cannot 
be expected to engage in creative work 
nor can he be expected to develop a 
broad background because of the amount 
of classroom service demanded of him. 
In order to determine whether or not this 
condition exists, an attempt was made 
about a year ago to gather information. 
Every junior college in the United States 
having more than 15 full-time instruc- 
tors was asked to participate in the 
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study. A schedule to be filled in by each 
instructor was sent to the chief adminis- 
trative officer of the schools. On this 
schedule the instructor indicated the 
number of hours he spent in the class- 
room, in lecture, in laboratory, and in 
quiz, with the number of students in each 
class. He was asked to submit additional 
information as to the amount of time 
spent weekly on other instructional du- 
ties such as correction of papers, prepa- 
ration, and conferences with students 
about course work. Inquiry was made 
also as to the time given to other duties 
such as extracurricular activities, com- 
mittee work, counselling and miscella- 
neous tasks. Since in many institutions 
instructors receive considerable aid from 
assistants paid by the college, from sec- 
retaries, from NYA and from other in- 
structors, an estimate of the amount of 
such aid received each week was re- 
quested. From such information it would 
appear that it would be possible to get 
a fairly accurate picture of the net time 
required by junior colleges of their in- 
structors. 

The problem of making a study of the 
individual questionnaires was not an 
easy one. Between 1400 and 1500 sched- 
ules were returned. Care was taken not 
to include any of them in which there 
were inconsistencies or in which there 
was evidence of misunderstanding. Cer- 
tain fields of instruction were also 
omitted because returns in these depart- 
ments were so small that they were not 
statistically significant. In all, the rec- 
ords from 1150 instructors in 15 de- 
departments were included in the study. 

In computing teaching load, clock 
hours rather than credit hours were used. 
This was done as a concession to those 
departments in which there is laboratory 
work. Because of this it will be found 
that the teaching loads in those depart- 
ments are considerably higher than in 
other departments. 
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The following tables summarize the 
principal results of the study. Table I 
shows the total duties of an average pub- 
lic junior college instructor in 15 de- 
partments. In five of these departments, 
agriculture, art, biological science, engi- 
neering and physical science, the teach- 
ing load exceeded 20 hours per week. 
In six other departments, commerce, 
home economics, mathematics, natural 
science, physical education and social 
science, the load was between 16 and 
20 hours per week. In the remaining 
four departments, education, English, 
language and music, less than 15 clock 
hours per week were spent in the class- 
room. An explanation should be made 
of the average load of the music teacher. 
The mean that is given does not include 
the private instruction that several music 
teachers indicated. This figure indi- 
cates merely the time spent in regular 
classes. 

In addition to the hours spent in the 
classroom, the public junior college in- 
structor appears to spend an average of 
17.7 hours per week in other instruc- 
tional duties including his preparation 
and conferences. The amount of time 
spent in this work varies from 21.7 
hours for social science instructors to 
11.0 hours for those in Physical Educa- 
tion. 

The average amount of time de- 
voted each week to instructional duties 
amounts to 35 hours, almost equally 
divided between classroom and non- 
classroom duties. 

Table I also shows that an instructor 
averages more than 16 hours per week 
in other duties—student activities, com- 
mittee work, administration, and miscel- 
laneous. Thus the total amount of time 
per week averages 51.4 hours. 

Table II presents similar information 
for the private junior colleges, but is 
based upon a much smaller number of 
cases. Schedules returned from private 
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TABLE [* 


Comparison of Department Loads for 1020 Instructors in Public Junior Colleges 
(Mean number of clock hours per week) 
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Teaching Load Other Instructional Duties 
Total 
Cor- Other 
Department N | Leec- | Labo- , Prep- |rection| Coun- Duties| Pu- 
ture | ratory| Quiz| Total | ara- | of na-| selling Total lies 
tion pers 
Agriculture 9} 11.3 8.8 | 2.3 | 22.4 8.5 4.2 5.1 | 17.8 | 18.8 | 59.1 
Art 34 4.4) 15.7 | 0.7 | 20.8 6.7 2.9 2.6 | 12.2 | 15.3 | 48.2 
Biology 59 7.6 | 13.2 | 0.8 | 21.6 7.4 4.6 2.9 |} 15.0 | 12.0 | 48.6 
Commercial 116 | 10.3 6.2;1.5] 18.1 8.7 7.6 2.8 | 19.2 | 15.6 | 52.8 
Education 20; 8.0] 4.5] 0.7] 13.2] 6.9; 3.3] 5.7] 15.9 | 19.2 | 48.3 
Engineering 56 7.4 | 15.0 | 0.8 | 24.2 7.4 5.8 3.1} 16.3 | 14.5 | 55.0 
English 179 9.3 2.5} 1.1 1] 12.9 9.1 8.1 3.6 | 20.7 | 19.3 | 53.0 
Home Econom- 
ics 36 | 6.4) 10.2} 1.5] 18.0} 8.5] 3.9] 3.2 | 15.6] 14.2 | 47.9 
Language 77} 12.2] 0.2| 2.6] 15.0] 7.4] 6.0] 3.0] 17.4 | 14.3 | 46.7 
Mathematics 70 | 11.7 5.21} 2.0] 19.0 78 7.0 3.2} 17.9 | 16.1 | 53.0 
Music ol 9.4 3.8 | 1.7 | 14.9 6.9 3.4 2.3 | 12.6 | 12.5 | 40.0 
Natural Science} 18 | 10.8 6.2 | 0.7 | 17.6 9.3 4.6 2.5 | 16.4 | 12.6 | 46.6 
Physical Educa- 
tion 80} 4.2 | 12.4|0.2] 16.8] 5.5] 2.6] 3.0] 11.0 | 19.4 | 47.3 
Physical Science} 93 8.0 | 11.7 | 2.0} 21.8 8.1 4.7 2.7} 15.5) 11.5 | 48.8 
Social Science 142 | 13.0 1.1 | 2.3 |] 16.4 | 13.2 4.8 3.¢ 1 Z2i.7 | 17.2 1 $6.3 
All Depart- 
ments 1020 9.1 6.7 | 1.5 | 17.3 8.6 5.8 3.2} 17.7 | 16.3 | 51.4 
TABLE II* 
Comparison of Department Loads for 143 Instructors in Private Junior Colleges 
(Mean number of clock hours per week) 
Teaching Load Other Instructional Duties 
Total 
Cor- Other 
Department N | Lec- | Labo- Prep- |-ection| Coun- Duties _ 
ture | ratory| uz Total | ara- |of pa-| selling} Total _ 
tion pers 
Art 6 Pe 7.8 | 0.2 | 15.7 7.1 1.8 2.6 | 11.4 |] 17.7 | 44.9 
Biology 6 6.0 | 17.3 | 1.0 | 24.3 6.4 3.2 2.0 | 11.6 9.2 | 45.2 
Commercial 15 | 11.7 8.6 | 2.7 | 22.9 7.4 8.9 1.6 | 17.9 9.6 | 50.5 
Education 4 8.0 0.2/3.8 | 12.0 | 12.3 4.0 5.2 | 21.5 | 17.5 | 51.0 
Engineering 2; 0.0 | 18.0 |} 0.0} 13.0] 5.2] 6.2 1.2/12.8 | 7.0 | 32.8 
English 21 9.8 1.5 |1.2 | 12.4 9.7 9.8 6.0 | 25.6 | 19.4 | 57.4 
Home Econom- 
ics 11 5.3} 12.5]1.21]19.0] 7.8 | 4.3] 4.2 | 16.3 | 18.8 | 54.1 
Language 16; 9.8; 0.8}1.3)11.8 | 8.6] 6.4] 5.0 | 20.0 | 14.6 | 46.5 
Mathematics 12; 11.0; 7.6] 2.6} 21.1 6.3 | 4.4] 3.7] 14.4] 18.1 | 53.6 
Music 12} 6.8] 3.2|;0.8;10.8] 7.6] 5.4 1.5 | 14.6 | 21.5 | 46.8 
Physical Educa- 
tion 8} 1.8] 11.0] 0.0] 12.8] 4.9| 2.6] 2.8 | 10.2 | 16.8 | 39.8 
Physical Science} 11 9.6 | 14.1 |} 1.3 | 25.0] 10.2] 5.2] 2.0 | 17.4 | 10.4 | 52.9 
Social Science 21 9.8] 0.2/1.3] 11.4] 13.3] 5.8] 2.9 | 22.0 | 20.3 | 53.7 
All Depart- 
ments 143 | 8.7 | 5.9/1.4] 16.0} 8.3 | 6.2 | 3.8] 18.3 | 19.6 | 53.9 



































* Tabulations for Tables I, 


II, and III, made by WPA Projejct No. 3752. 












































The Junior College Instructor 


junior colleges were in many cases not 
comparable with those of the public in- 
stitutions because of special situations 
such as tutorial work, and the like. Con- 
sequently, those that were used were 
few. The rather small sample indicates 
an average teaching load of 16 hours, 
with other instructional duties of 18 
hours. The total instructional duties in 
the private junior colleges amounts to 
34 or slightly less than that in the public. 
Other duties, however, require an aver- 
age 19.6 hours each week in the pri- 
vate institution. This makes the total 
amount of time spent per week 53.9 
hours as compared with 51.3 in the pub- 
lic junior colleges. 

An analysis of the reports of amount 
of aid received by junior college in- 
structors from other instructors, from 
assistants, from secretaries and from 
students, shows that in both the public 
and private junior colleges each instruc- 
tor receives on the average about 16 
hours of such aid per week. 

Table III shows the average size of 
classes by departments. In general, the 
classes in the private junior colleges are 
about two-thirds the size of those in the 
public ones. The average for the pri- 
vate institutions is 24.2 students per 
class with the largest number in English 
and the smallest in engineering. In the 
public junior colleges the physical edu- 
cation classes are the largest and the 
language classes are smallest, while the 
average number of students for ll 
classes is 34.0. 

It is interesting to compare the class- 
room loads of junior college instructors 
with those of instructors in four-year 
colleges. For purposes of such compari- 
son we may refer to the study of a se- 
lected group of colleges in the North 
Central Association, reported by the late 
Dean Haggerty in one of the series of 
monographs on the Evaluation of Higher 
Institutions. The charts in that study 
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indicate that the average teaching load 
amounts to 16.7 hours per week, that 
preparation takes about 18 hours per 
week, while 4 hours are devoted to con- 


TABLE IIT 


Average Number Students in Class, 
by Departments 
































l 
Public Private 
Department 

N | Mean!| N |Mean 
Agriculture 41 | 29.0 
Art 160 | 29.7 | 18 | 24.4 
Biology 207 | 32.6 | 20 | 28.5 
Commercial 537 | 32.7 | 71 | 24.9 
Education 56 | 32.5 9 | 25.6 
Engineering 266 | 28.6 | 10 | 17.0 
English 749 | 34.5 | 64 | 30.4 
Home Economics 138 | 27.5 | 41 | 18.3 
Language 349 | 24.6 | 71 | 18.4 
Mathematics 320 | 31.1 | 52 | 23.1 
Music 188 | 24.9 | 43 | 17.7 
Natural Science 90 | 33.2; OO}; — 
Physical Education | 534 | 40.6 | 37 | 28.4 
Physical Science o70 | 34.1 | 30 | 25.3 
Social Science 592 | 38.3 | 77 | 28.2 
All Departments 14502 34.0 543 | 24.2 





ferences. The total instructional duties 
of the average instructor were 38.7 hours 
per week.” This load varies with the type 
of institution. Haggerty remarks:* “The 
total load is smallest in the universities, 
approximately 36 hours as compared 
with about 40 hours in most other 
groups.” 

It would seem, then, that the actual 
demands made on the time of the junior 
college instructor are no heavier than 
demands made by the four-year institu- 
tions. The study of the junior college 
indicates that total instructional duties 
in the public institutions amount to 35 
hours per week, while in the private 
ones they are 34 hours. In other words 
the total instructional duties are slightly 
less in the junior colleges than in the 
universities and are approximately 5 


*M. E. Haggerty, The Evaluation of Higher 


Institutions. Vol. II. The Faculty, pp. 153-156. 
* Ibid., p. 156. 
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hours less than in the liberal arts col- 
leges and teachers’ colleges. Conse- 
quently, it would seem that junior col- 
lege administrators will not be asking the 
impossible if they ask for creative work 
from members of the teaching staff. 

In summary, the junior college in- 
structor, if he is to occupy a distinctive 
place in the educational world should 
possess certain characteristics: an edu- 
cational philosophy based on general 
education, a special type of training 
and a broad background, an interest in 
teaching, and an intellectual alertness 
which is measured by creative scholar- 
ship. If the junior college instructor 
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possesses these characteristics he will 
find that our junior colleges offer to 
him through their teaching conditions 
an opportunity for intellectual growth 
and for genuine contributions. On the 
other hand, the conditions which exist 
offer a challenge to junior college ad- 
ministrators to recruit instructors pos- 
sessing, at least potentially, these char- 
acteristics, and to stimulate both new 
and old instructors to develop these 
characteristics so that they may occupy 
as distinctive a place in the teaching 
profession as the junior college has come 
to occupy in recent years in the educa- 
tional hierarchy. 









































Bases of Curriculum Development 


JOHN L. LOUNSBURY* 


HIS discussion of curriculum de- 
jp por been is based upon the results 
of a recent study of the problem made 
at the Long Beach Junior College. In 
this study an attempt was made to dis- 
cover three things: first, the basic prin- 
ciples or policies involved in curriculum 
development; second, the current prac- 
tices and assumptions that guide cur- 
riculum development; third, the ad- 
ministrative organization that has taken 
place as a result or as a concomitant 
of curriculum change. The study con- 
sidered the development of curricula at 
the junior college level in universities, 
in liberal arts colleges, and in junior 
colleges, both privately controlled and 
publicly controlled. 

To secure the data necessary to make 
the study, a check list questionnaire was 
designed and sent to 69 universities, 48 
liberal arts colleges, and 248 junior col- 
leges, located in all sections of the United 
States. Each questionnaire sent out car- 
ried the endorsement of the Chairman 
of the Research Committee of the Ameri- 
can Association of Junior Colleges, W. 
W. Carpenter. Final returns show 21 
universities, 22 liberal arts colleges and 
86 junior colleges submitted check lists 
from which the data for the study was 
compiled. A check of freshman and 
sophomore enrollments in all of the in- 
stitutions whose replies were used shows 
that they represent a total of approxi- 
mately 100,000 lower division students 
scattered throughout the country. The 
sampling seemed large enough to make 
the data reliable. 


* Principal, Long Beach Junior College, 
Long, Beach, California. 


BASIC PRINCIPLES OF POLICIES 


The check list questionnaire as sent 
out was arranged in three parts, each 
part designed to secure the data perti- 
nent to the three purposes for which the 
study was made. The first part of the 
questionnaire contained 17 statements 
of basic principles or policies considered 
fundamental to any program of cur- 
riculum development. At the end of each 
statement of basic principle were listed 
the names of all types of curricula that 
are used to identify groups of courses 
at the junior college level;z.e., liberal 
arts, pre-professional, general college, 
or semi-professional. The respondent was 
asked to check the name of the curri- 
cula to which this statement of policy 
applied. 

It is impossible to give a detailed re- 
port of the study in this discussion. The 
responses of all institutions reporting 
will, therefore, be considered in rela- 
tion to four general purposes of present- 
day curriculum development: (1) gen- 
eral education, (2) social adjustment, 
(3) specific training, and (4) character 
education. Summary statements concern- 
ing the results of the study in relation 
to these general purposes can be given. 

First, general education is considered 
one of the purposes for which liberal 
arts and pre-professional curricula are 
designed in all types of institutions. 
General education is also considered one 
of the purposes for which occupational 
and general college curricula are de- 
signed in the junior colleges both public 
and private. 

A small percentage of all the insti- 
tutions reporting indicate general edu- 
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cation completed at the end of the 
sophomore year. Junior colleges are the 
only institutions that give any evidence 
to indicate general college and occupa- 
tional curricula designed to complete the 
program of general education. 

All the data in the study indicate that, 
while all institutions recognize general 
education to be one of the purposes of 
the lower division curriculum, the jun- 
ior colleges are the only institutions that 
have made any appreciable effort to- 
wards the organization of curricula de- 
signed specifically to give general edu- 
cation and to complete the program of 
general education at the junior college 
level. Liberal arts colleges and universi- 
ties recognize the purposes of general 
education but make little effort to meet 
them except through the use of liberal 
arts or pre-professional curricula. 

Social adjustment is the second pur- 
pose of education considered in develop- 
ing statements of policies for curriculum 
development. The data compiled from 
the responses that related to the prob- 
lem of social adjustment indicate that 
the junior colleges are making a far 
greater effort to provide courses de- 
signed for this purpose than the uni- 
versities and liberal arts college. Junior 
colleges, both public and private, are 
leading the way in the development of 
courses that are organized in such a 
manner as to direct the students toward 
economic consumption and distribution 
rather than production. They are also 
developing curricula that are designed: 
(1) To emphasize the mastery of func- 
tional knowledge; (2) To give the stu- 
dent experience in criticizing and de- 
veloping procedures whereby he may 
participate more intensely, intelligently 
and directly in the process of society; 
(3) To make the student cognizant of 
his responsibility to cooperate in present- 
day society; (4) To give the student 
special training, as well as a desire for 
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continuous adjustment in a rapidly- 
changing society; (5) To help the stu- 
dent realize the importance of, and train 
him in the wise use of, leisure time; and 
(6) To help the student carry into 
modern life the information discovered 
within the university and college. These 
statements must not be interpreted to 
mean that universities or liberal arts 
colleges are making no effort to design 
curricula for the purposes just enumer- 
ated. Their efforts toward attaining such 
purposes are very small at the present 
time. Where the data show any ap- 
preciable effort on the part of the liberal 
arts colleges and universities to design 
curricula for social adjustment, it has 
been directed toward making the liberal 
arts curricula and pre-professional cur- 
ricula conform to such policies. Very 
few four-year institutions indicate any 
attempt to develop general college or 
occupational curricula to help the stu- 
dent in social adjustment. 

Specific educational training is the 
third purpose that could be considered 
as one of the purposes of education to 
which several statements of policy re- 
late. At the junior college level there 
is a certain amount of specific training 
that this segment of the educational 
system attempts to provide for all. In 
the elementary segment the child is 
taught the tools of learning. In the high 
school the student’s fund of knowledge 
is increased in many areas. Likewise in 
the junior college definite purposes 
characterize the organization and de- 
velopment of curricula. The purposes 
of specific training are dictated largely 
by tradition. They relate to the pro- 
sram of providing continuity in the 
whole educational experience of the stu- 
dent, in preparing him for further col- 
lege training, preparing him for a 
specific type of job, developing in him 
habits of scholarship, and limiting the 
number who go on. The data show evi- 
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dence that the liberal arts colleges and 
universities recognize these purposes and 
design their liberal arts and pre-profes- 
sional curricula to carry out the pur- 
poses just enumerated. The junior col- 
leges also organize their liberal arts and 
pre-professional curricula to meet the 
specific purposes of training at the jun- 
ior college level. They are also develop- 
ing occupational curricula to train 
students for a specific type of work. 

The fourth main purpose of educa- 
tion about which certain statements were 
srouped relates to character training. 
This purpose plays a very important 
part in the development of curricula in 
the junior college. All institutions, with 
the exception of the universities, indi- 
cate an interest in the effort to design 
curricula for the purpose of character 
training. The most outstanding efforts 
are directed towards moulding the char- 
acter of the individual by giving him 
a sense of moral values. Another ap- 
proach to the problem of character train- 
ing particularly in the public junior 
college, is to develop curricula that ac- 
quaint the students with the social forces 
at work in the community. 


CURRENT PRACTICES AND ASSUMPTIONS 


The second section of this study was 
designed to determine the practices or 
assumptions followed in the institutions 
reporting that guide or direct their pro- 
gram of curriculum development. There 
were 26 statements of practices and as- 
sumptions given in the questionnaire. 
Respondents were asked to check whether 
each statement of practice was increas- 
ingly or decreasingly accepted. Such a 
method of checking not only indicated 
the practices in use at the time the study 
was made but also helped to indicate 
the degree of usage. The data compiled 
from the responses to the statements of 
practices and assumptions is best inter- 
preted and summarized by showing their 
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relation to three main factors in cur- 
riculum construction. These factors are: 
(1) purposes of curriculum, (2) or- 
ganization of the curriculum, and (3) 
content of courses. 

The data show that in response to 
statements regarding the purpose of edu- 
cation the following general conclusions 
may be drawn. These curriculum prac- 
tices and assumptions are increasingly 
accepted: (1) A curriculum which places 
more emphasis on generalization and 
less emphasis on the mere acquisition of 
facts; (2) A curriculum in which spe- 
cial emphasis is placed on the contri- 
bution to life in specific areas of knowl- 
edge; (3) The assumption that all 
curricula should be so organized and 
presented as to give the student experi- 
ence in life situations; and (4) The as- 
sumption that all curricula should be 
organized to maintain a definite balance 
between generalization and _ specializa- 
tion. 

These curriculum assumptions are de- 
creasingly accepted: (1) The assump- 
tion that such courses as English, French 
and algebra are disciplinary; and (2) 
The assumption that such courses as 
English, French and algebra are given 
in the freshman and sophomore years 
of college to correct the deficiencies 
made at a lower level. 

The data show that in response to 
statements of practice relating to the 
organization of the curricula the fol- 
lowing general conclusions can be drawn. 
These curriculum practices and assump- 
tions are increasingly accepted: (1) A 
curriculum in which courses are built 
around a specific area of human need; 
(2) A curriculum which provides a 
specific introductory course in the fresh- 
man and sophomore years for the stu- 
dent who expects to specialize in some 
profession; (3) A curriculum in which 
the first two years of college are based 
on the completion of sixty units of work 
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or four semesters of attendance, or its 
equivalent; (4) A curriculum in which 
lower division work is completed when 
specific comprehensive examinations are 
passed, in about fifty per cent of all 
the schools reporting; (5) The practice 
of using comprehensive examinations at 
the close of the sophomore year to deter- 
mine whether or not the student has 
completed the work at the lower divi- 
sion level; and (6) A curriculum de- 
signed to establish the proper relation- 
ships between the amount of time spent 
in the study of subject matter in the 
various departments. 

These curriculum practices and as- 
sumptions are decreasingly accepted: 
(1) A curriculum which provides one 
course of study for all students in the 
freshman class and one course of study 
for all students in the sophomore class; 
and (2) A curriculum in which the 
courses are dropped upon completion 
without consideration of the total edu- 
cational opportunity. 

The data compiled from all the re- 
sponses to statements of practice relating 
to content show the following curri- 
culum practices and assumptions are in- 
creasingly accepted: (1) A curriculum 
in which the course content is arranged 
to provide for an ever-ascending con- 
tinuity, leading to a definite goal; (2) 
A curriculum in which survey courses 
are used to give the student definite 
knowledge and appreciation in broad 
subject matter fields; (3) In the junior 
colleges and liberal arts colleges a cur- 
riculum in which the social sciences 
furnish the subject matter about which 
courses are fused; (4) A curriculum 
in which is provided specific training in 
some particular field; (5) A curricu- 
lum in which there is provided a specific 
pre-professional training; (6) A _ cur- 
riculum in which the student is offered 
the study of vocations, thus giving him 
an insight into a large number of voca- 
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tions; (7) The assumption that a bal- 
anced program of studies for freshmen 
and sophomores should consist of a defi- 
nite number of cultural subjects and a 
definite number of skill subjects; (8) 
The assumption that the content of Eng- 
lish courses should be organized to pre- 
sent appreciation in self-expression in- 
stead of mechanics; (9) The assumption 
that the content of social science courses 
should be organized to present the so- 
cial and economic relationships of man- 
kind and the student’s need for vital and 
continued interest in the world about 
him; (10) The assumption that the con- 
tent of mathematics and science courses 
should be arranged to present the rela- 
tionship of science and mathematics to 
the student and to acquaint him with sci- 
entific information available as opposed 
to giving specific scientific information; 
and (11) The assumption that fine arts 
courses should be organized to show 
appreciation and their effect upon so- 
ciety, and add to the enjoyable and 
profitable use of leisure time as op- 
posed to helping students attain per- 
fection in performance. 


ADMINISTRATIVE CHANGES 


The third section of the study dealt 
with the problems of administrative 
changes that come as a result or con- 
comitant of curriculum development. 
The data compiled from the responses 
to this part show few administrative 
changes have been made as a result or 
to accompany any curriculum revision. 
The most important trends discovered 
indicate that instructors are encour- 
aged to assume an experimental ap- 
proach in teaching freshman and sopho- 
more courses. More and more stimulative 
types of examinations are being used. 
Teaching methods are being made less 
formal, and traditional subject matter 
lines are being abolished. Students are 
allowed more freedom in_ selecting 
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courses where they have demonstrated 
capacity. Emphasis is placed on the 
need of students to participate in stu- 
dent activities; individual guidance for 
all entering students, by the assignment 
of a counselor, is becoming more im- 
portant. There is some effort on the 
part of many institutions to provide 
placement service and specific vocational 
guidance to complement new curriculum 
development. There seems to be little 
effort made to change the method of 
accrediting work done in the freshman 
and sophomore course. No change from 
the traditional type of program and 
daily class schedule is indicated. Credit 
for courses in the majority of insti- 
tutions studied depends on the number 
of hours spent in classes—not on at- 
tainment. Segregating students accord- 
ing to capacity or social units is not 
followed in many institutions. 

The general conclusions that can be 
drawn from this study show general 
education as one of the most important 
purposes for which all curricula at the 
junior college level are designed. Meth- 
ods of attaining these purposes through 
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the development of curriculum content 
and organization vary with different in- 
stitutions. There is every evidence that 
the junior colleges are making an effort 
to break away from the traditional prac- 
tices and requirements of the four-year 
institutions and are setting up a pro- 
gram of curriculum development that 
will enable them to offer work more 
suited to the needs of students. 

Actual changes in curriculum that 
might conform to modern social and 
educational trends are really far less 
than we would like to think. There 
seems to be little evidence that great 
changes have been made in the curricu- 
lum at the junior college level, but there 
is evidence of recognition of new ideas 
that must be incorporated in the pro- 
gram of curriculum development. It is 
through the discernment of these tend- 
encies that we are given the hope that 
in the next decade will be found new 
types of curricula which will enable the 
student to make better social and eco- 
nomic adjustments in whatever field of 
activity it becomes his lot to live and 
work, 

















Needs of Youth in a Democracy 


TOM L. POPEJOY* 


i AM HAPPY to be here tonight, as the 
representative of Aubrey W. Wil- 
liams, Administrator of the National 
Youth Administration, to discuss with 
you the subject of the needs of youth in 
a democracy. This is not only because 
it is a subject in which we have a mutual 
interest and one with which you are 
familiar in your own work in the field 
of the junior college, but because | am 
a school man myself, with some experi- 
ence regarding both the needs and the 
aspirations of youth, in and out of 
school. 

There is perhaps no educational group 
in America more acutely aware of the 
various aspects of the problems of young 
people today than your own. You know 
what it is all about. You have been 
pioneering in an area that well merits 
exploration. You deal with the age group 
with which the National Youth Adminis- 
tration is in daily contact. As a school 
man, then, let me express my apprecia- 
tion of not only the things you have ac- 
complished but the spirit behind the 
junior college movement. Those famil- 
iar with its growth and development in 
the last few years recognize the sincerity 
of your aims and purposes to make edu- 
cational facilities available to segments 
of our youth population which other- 
wise would not be served. More than 
that, you are trying to carry educa- 
tion to them, to shape it to fit their needs, 
and to cover a broad gap long existing 
in our general educational system. 

We in the National Youth Adminis- 
tration applaud such efforts, believing 


* Deputy Administrator, National Youth 
Administration, Washington, D.C. 


them to be an intelligent, courageous, 
and patriotic approach to a major prob- 
lem, that of serving the educational 
needs of youth in a democracy. You 
have not been afraid to propose new 
things and to carry them out in a new 
way, demonstrating that in many in- 
stances, precedents are more useful in 
their breach than their observance. 

During the last few years many of us 
have been engaged in activities designed 
to aid youth to live, work, and enjoy 
the benefits of a democracy. By the 
irony of fate, the nation seems to have 
been confronted with the problem of 
saving democracy itself, not only for 
youth but for ourselves and others. Phi- 
losophies of government are contesting 
for supremacy, if we may believe what 
we see, what we hear, what we read: 
and the answer, after all, will be sup- 
plied by youth. What that answer is 
depends largely upon us, here and now. 
If we do not do a good job, no one else 
will be to blame. We are enlisted on 
the side of democracy. We do not just 
believe it can be made to work in a 
changing world; we know it will work. 
It is up to us to make it meet the needs 
of youth. 

The much-quoted observation of Dis- 
raeli that the youth of a nation are the 
trustees of posterity has been worn 
smooth by the tongues of orators on the 
subject of youth. It strikes me, however, 
that maybe we are the trustees of pos- 
terity while youth is the hope of poster- 
ity. At any rate, if they are the trustees 
of the future, it is our responsibility to 
turn over to them something worth pre- 
serving for others. It should be a going 
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concern, to say the least, something in 
which they can believe and have a part 
to perform. Democracy must meet the 
needs of our youth or they will have 
none of it. 

These needs may be summed up to- 
day, as probably they have been since 
the establishment of the Republic, in 
the one word, “Opportunity.” I have no 
desire to over-simplify or under-state the 
problem, but I know of no other thing 
that has thus far done so much to make 
democracy succeed and epitomize the 
American way of life, It means more 
than employment, work, a mere job, 
for there are other lands not under a 
form of representative government, 
where youths are finding plenty to do 
—but at the command of the state and 
under the orders of the drill-master. 

Rather, it means a chance, as Presi- 
dent Roosevelt has said, for youth to 
finish their educations or to go out and 
earn for themselves and achieve that 
status of economic security that is the 
goal of every American boy and girl. 

In these days and times that seems a 
large order. It may be safely assumed 
that all of us are aware of the unfavor- 
able conditions surrounding the youth 
of today. While admitting that other 
young people, in other times, have found 
hard sledding, nevertheless, it is ad- 
mitted that there are complications in 
the present situation that intensify the 
problem. It is not my purpose to bring 
these into consideration as conclusive 
evidence that the cards are hopelessly 
stacked against modern youth and that 
they are the helpless victims of a brutal 
fate, but only that all the elements in 
the problem may be recognized. 

We have not found many youth in 
our operations in the National Youth 
Administration who have been wringing 
their hands in despair, but on the con- 
trary we have found any number of 
those who have been out ringing door- 
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bells, looking for jobs. Nearly four 


years of experience with out-of-work, 
out-of-school, out-of-luck youth has 
proven to us that there is as much ini- 
tiative, pluck, and stamina in American 
youth as ever before. They do not want 
to be coddled or comforted or condoled 
regarding their bad luck in coming into 
adolescence in this period of unemploy- 
ment. They do not want soft snaps and 
sinecures. They do not want to stay on 
relief. All they want is work in private 
industry: that is the poser that private 
industry faces, as well as the schools, and 
the National Youth Administration. 

The stake of competitive industry in 
this matter is equal to that of any other 
interest. That is where the ultimate an- 
swer to the problem lies. “Create a mil- 
lion new jobs,” said Administrator Wil- 
liam recently, and I will tell you one 
million success stories.” But whatever 
private industry does, the human ma- 
terial on which it must depend for its 
replacements in the skilled and semi- 
skilled occupations, is just as good as 
it ever was and is just as capable and 
hard-working. 

Any rational analysis of the situation 
as it affects youth that does not bring 
into view the general economic ills that 
confuse the nation, is misleading and 
inadequate. The plight of the jobless 
youth of today is an integral part of 
the plight of the jobless adult. The mis- 
fortunes of both stem back to a variety 
of causes affecting our entire economic 
system. And of course it is inevitable 
that when employment conditions are 
bad for adult labor, they are worse for 
minors and young men. There are cer- 
tain contributing factors, however, that 
are of historical significance and are 
perhaps not appreciated by the general 
public, which have a direct bearing upon 
the situation today. 

A recent study by Charles H. Judd, 
Director of the NYA educational pro- 
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gram for the out-of-school youth on the 
work projects program, states that if 
the census returns for 1910, 1920, and 
1930 are compared, it is apparent that 
the employment of young people in 
gainful occupations began to decline 
long before the depression years. The 
elimination of youth in industry, he 
tells us, has gone further, since 1930, 
than it did in the earlier years. 

Concurrent with the decrease in youth 
employment, however, may be noted a 
steady increase in school enrollment 
since 1910, showing that having been 
shut out of employment, youth turned 
to school. Tables prepared by Dr. Judd 
show a striking increase in the upper 
grades of the elementary schools and 
an increase in high school enrollment 
which he terms phenomenal. His tables 
of figures reflect fundamental changes 
in the character of the population of 
the United States, such as the shift of 
the youth group from being in the ma- 
jority in the early days of the country 
to a minority now, the movement of 
people into the cities, the shrinkage in 
the size of the average family and the 
srowing competition among adults for 
places in industry, rendering unem- 
ployment for youth a still more acute 
problem. 

There are other reasons why we are 
now trying to readjust youth to a 
changed world, Let me quote from Dr. 
Judd’s report: 


Two generations ago when young 
people found it difficult to find em- 
ployment in industry or on parental 
farms, they went West and settled on 
farms which the Federal Government 
gave them as homesteads on the pub- 
lic domain. It is to be noted that young 
people have always, up to this time, 
been given a start by the public when 
they have not been provided for by 
their families. Public schools which 
are now overcrowded carry on the tra- 
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dition that a young person who is not 
employed will be taken care of by the 
public. The public schools when not 
supplemented by homesteading are, 
however, unable to take care of young 
people for two reasons. They are not 
able to furnish the diversity of in- 
struction which is called for when all 
kinds of young people attend their 
classes. They are wholly unable to 
make it possible, as homesteading did, 
for young people to get married and 
maintain themselves, The United 
States can no longer overlook the fact 
that there is a youth problem which 
srows directly out of the conditions 
of present day civilization and calls 
loudly for consideration and the adop- 
tion of vigorous measures of solution. 

If there were no other reason for 
demanding better provision for young 
people, urgent reasons could be found 
in the fact that in the present period, 
when wars, military and economic, are 
raging in the world, the defense of this 
country calls for a generation skilled 
in mechanical arts, trained in habits 
of industry and vigorous in mind and 
body. A suitable start in life for a 
young person is a profitable invest- 
ment, A discouraged, untrained young 
person is a menace, a source of social 
infection, a load which society can not 
carry without serious loss. It is high 
time that the Nation organize in the 
interest of its own prosperity and even 
of its own existence a plan which will 
accomplish what the educational sys- 
tem has always sought to accomplish, 
and what the giving of free home 
steads on the public domain did for 
an older sturdy generation of pioneers. 


Dr. Judd’s words emphasize the pass- 
ing of the old frontiers and that if 
youth are to be given any comparable 
opportunities today for employment and 
the establishment of family ties, the set- 
ting up of homes and the raising of 
families, the public agencies which for- 
merly induced them to settle the wilder- 
ness by gifts of land, must seek other 
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means of balancing the scales that will 
give youth a chance. 

There are new frontiers, however, as 
we who work with youths well know, 
even though they are not geographical 
or physical in their nature. They lie in 
many, many realms of human endeavor. 
True, the wilderness has been penetrated, 
pushed back and confined in a State or 
Federal reservation, with trails leading 
to the deepest caverns and steepest peaks, 
with picnic tables and comfortable seats 
in the most inaccessible places for the 
tourists. True, the lands are all settled 
—or are they? Some have been settled, 
re-settled and again unsettled, if I may 
use that term. Maybe there is a job here 
for science, improved agricultural meth- 
ods, and the initiative and industry of 
youth. But the opportunities have not 
all disappeared with the passing of the 
nation’s real estate into private hands. 
Democracy is a vital, living, forward- 
looking thing which does not collapse 
under changed circumstances but pos- 
sesses the vitality and ingenuity to meet 
the challenge of a new order and equip 
its youth and its people with the ma- 
chinery for study and solving the prob- 
lems which change has created. 

I take pleasure in the fact that I am 
addressing tonight a group which is 
conscious of the new opportunity which 
the junior college, for instance, as one 
public activity, faces in respect to the 
world in which we are living. You have 
moved boldly into that great, unoc- 
cupied area which we have all come to 
call the ““No-Man’s Land” of education, 
in which five or six million young people 
of both sexes, who either could not or 
did not want to remain in school, are 
milling around looking for work, try- 
ing to adjust themselves to circum- 
stances, wondering what to do next in 
order to become self-supporting and 
hence, self-respecting citizens. You feel, 
as we do and as all public-spirited citi- 
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zens believe who wish to start the youth 
of today on the right foot, that here is 
a vast reservoir of human resources 
more important than inanimate objects, 
more necessary than machines, more 
valuable than property recorded under 
a deed of title in some local courthouse. 

I am impressed with an editorial ap- 
pearing in the February number of the 
Junior College Journal, under the sig- 
nature of Julius J. Oppenheimer, of the 
University of Louisville, a member of 
the National Advisory Board of your 
magazine. When he stated that at pres- 
ent the moral degradation of its unem- 
ployed youth constitutes the nation’s 
greatest waste, he summed up in a sen- 
tence the thoughts of serious observers 
everywhere. And when he referred to 
the service that can be rendered by the 
junior college, in helping to solve one 
of the most pressing problems confront- 
ing modern youth, namely, that of sup- 
plying education for the thousands of 
unemployed, he stimulated anew the 
faith and confidence we have in the 
vision and the ability of our American 
educational system to keep abreast of 
the needs of youth in a democracy. For 
let me say in no unequivocal terms that 
which others with a more far-reaching 
voice than I possess have said, that the 
success of a democracy depends upon 
an educated citizenry. 

That brings me to a brief considera- 
tion of some of the things we are try- 
ing to do in the National Youth Ad- 
ministration to meet the needs of youth 
in a democracy. In a recent address, 
Administrator Williams, who was pre- 
vented by illness from speaking to you 
tonight, stated the case in this manner: 


We realize that today free educa- 
tion alone is not sufficient to equip our 
young people for citizenship. In the 
first place many of them have had the 
misfortune to grow up in a period 
when their families have been so im- 
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poverished by unemployment or other 
conditions growing out of the present 
maladjustment in our economy that 
school and college would be an im- 
possibility without outside assistance. 
The Federal Government has under- 
taken, as one step to implement 
democracy, to counteract, in some 
measure, the inequality of opportunity 
for young people by providing work 
in the schools and colleges which 
would permit students to earn money 
in order to continue their education. 
I regard this student aid program of 
the National Youth Administration as 
far more than a practical means of 
keeping young people in school and 
out of the labor market. I feel that it 
marks a step in the direction of the 
democratic ideal that the opportunity 
for education should be based on the 
capacity to learn and to make use of 
learning for the social good, rather 
than on the accident of birth and fam- 
ily finances. 

Moreover, it has become apparent 
to us in these recent years that young 
people were coming of age, ready and 
eager to find and prove themselves in 
useful work only to find blank walls 
and closed doors in answer to their 
earnest pleadings for opportunity. It 
is not that these young people are 
looking for a soft berth, an easy liv- 
ing, or even the royal road to riches. 
All they ask is a job and a chance to 
do for the world what they feel to be 
the job they have in them. 

For unemployed young people out 
of school the National Youth Admin- 
istration is operating a work program 
of public projects. I would be the last 
person to say that the part-time work 
at part-time pay which we can pro- 
vide is the answer to the need of these 
young people to find their place in the 
working world. It is obviously and 
admittedly only a temporary step in 
their careers but I do believe it a 
sufficiently useful and necessary one 
to justify its continuance as a part of 
our national program to make democ- 
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racy work. For through this work pro- 
gram these young people are given 
an opportunity to find themselves by 
discovering through experience the 
kind of work they are best fitted to 
do, and even more important by ac- 
quiring the sense of stature and 
achievement that comes only with do- 
ing a job and earning one’s way. 
Moreover, this work program benefits 
the community, not only by helping to 
form its future citizens, but also by 
making available to it immediately 
the value of their labor in a variety 
of needed public construction and so- 
cial services. 

But the final answer for a youth has 
always been and must always be to 
find his place in the regular working 
of our national life: in private in- 
dustry, agriculture, the regular public 
and social services, the realm of art, 
science and the spirit—in other words, 
in some part of the vast and exciting 
variety of our modern world. 


You are familiar with the purposes, 
the program and the spirit of this en- 
deavor. Throughout the entire nation, 
we have had the gratifying cooperation 
and aid of schools and colleges in 
enabling young people to stay in the 
classroom and complete their educa- 
tions. No one, I believe, is more aware 
than you are, of the completely decen- 
tralized manner in which the student 
and college aid programs have been es- 
tablished and administered. We like that 
phase of it quite as much as you do. 
You are on the ground; you know your 
own educational problems, facilities, and 
students; it is an autonomous arrange- 
ment which we hope and believe has 
contributed somewhat to the welfare of 
the half million or so of boys and girls 
who have thus been provided with an 
education since the creation of this 
agency in June, 1935. But you have a 
deep interest too, in the young person 
who cannot remain in school, for whom 
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the National Youth Administration has 
provided pre-work experience in the 
effort to fit him to go out into private 
industry and strike someone for a real 
job. 

These two arms, as it were, constitute 
the approach of the National Youth Ad- 
ministration to the partial solution of 
the problem of our youth of today. On 
the one hand, we have the nation-wide 
activity which aims to prolong the edu- 
cational period in the regular institu- 
tions of learning; on the other, we have 
the nation-wide work projects program, 
under which 240,000 youth at the pres- 
ent time are receiving at least some 
equipment, through useful labor, of use 
to them in the world of industry and 
agriculture. And then, through the opera- 
tions of our Junior Placement Division, 
in cooperation with public employment 
agencies, we have offered a service to 
all youths and junior workers seeking 
jobs. 

We do not presume to say, as Ad- 
ministrator Williams has stated, how 
well we have performed the job. We 
only know that we have but scratched 
the surface. You are familiar with the 
estimates of the American Youth Com- 
mission, to the effect that there are 
around 6,000,000 young people out of 
work in America in the age bracket we 
serve; and that of that number over 
4,000,000 are totally unemployed. We 
are keeping 400,000 in school and giv- 
ing work to, say, another 250,000. We 
do know, as the result of our operations, 
that next to opportunity, experience is 
the most essential factor in helping these 
young people find themselves and then 
find jobs. 

Lack of experience alone, as revealed 
by partial returns on a survey of youth 
in the labor market now being conducted 
by the Division of Research of the Works 
Progress Administration, has been 
shown to be the chief obstacle to se- 
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curing employment. In so far as we 
may provide this pre-work experience, 
as it were, this try-out period, along 
different occupational lines for young 
people forced out of school by poverty 
or inability to maintain the standards 
of formal education, we feel that we 
are making some progress, at least, in 
helping to make them better citizens for 
a democracy. Our youth ask, “Without 
experience, how can we get jobs; with- 
out jobs, how can we acquire experi- 
ence?” 

Does this not point to the necessity 
of revising our sights somewhat if we 
are to attain our objectives? If we are 
to meet the needs of youth in a democ- 
racy, is it not essential that all of us, 
pulling together, endeavor to provide 
either education or work experience, or 
both, calculated to fit young peopl« to 
find the kind of work that industry is 
going to offer? Should not some of the 
emphasis be transferred from the white- 
collar pursuits to those that require 
work with the hands? Should we not 
recognize the fact that there will be a 
demand for manual workers in every 
part of this nation with any increase in 
industrial activity? Should we not con- 
tinue and expand our efforts to provide 
youth with the type of experience that 
will help them find such jobs when they 
are available? 

We all recognize the fact that this 
log-jam of unemployed youth must be 
broken. I have not attempted to refer 
to the imponderables in the joint efforts 
of the Federal government and the local 
public agencies throughout the country 
to aid the situation respecting youth. As 
school people, you do not need to be 
told about the economic advantages of 
keeping youth off the labor market dur- 
ing their normal school period; the re- 
duction of delinquency; the aiding of 
morale and the building up of charac- 
ter, health, and self-respect. These things 
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are as real and as important as the 
tangible evidences of any program de- 
signed to give youth a better break in 
life, 

We have all to recognize the fact 
that many jobs formerly held by both 
youths and adults are gone forever; 
they have been abolished by technologi- 
cal improvements, new inventions, shifts 
in consumer demand. Moreover, we 
must face the fact that qualified econo- 
mists assert that our present industrial 
structure and equipment can produce 
far, far more than the needs of the 
country. Therefore new avenues of em- 
ployment and industrial activity must be 
opened up and in that endeavor private 
industry too must play its part. For the 
future of industry depends upon these 
youths for whom all are trying to make 
plans today. 

So far as I am concerned, I am opti- 
mistic. I have never believed in selling 
America short. I have too much faith 
in its people, in its schools, in its in- 
stitutions, in its ideals. Democracy is 
not static but dynamic. It is versatile 
and flexible and provides the means by 
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which our people can solve their own 
problems. You are playing an impor- 
tant role in that effort and we are grate- 
ful to you for your cooperation, as we 
are to all other public agencies and 
civic and private interests working to- 
ward the common end of making a de- 
mocracy meet the needs of its youth. 

We in the National Youth Adminis- 
tration believe thoroughly in the Ameri- 
can youth of today. We believe that as 
a whole, they subscribe to and support 
the American tenets of living. These 
are, as recently summarized in a public 
utterance by Mr. Williams, first, the 
right to complete and untrammeled 
political freedom; second, the right of 
free competition and free enterprise in 
business, controlled only when _ neces- 
sary to the public interest; third, the 
right to peaceful living, based upon a 
belief in a policy of non-aggression and 
opposition to war; and fourth, the right 
to religious freedom and racial equality. 

These are the fundamental, the essen- 
tial needs of youth in a democracy; if 
we preserve these, America can work 
out a way for youth. 












































What the Junior College Means to Me 


STUDENTS AND GRADUATES OF GRAND RAPIDS JUNIOR COLLEGE* 


“MOST CERTAINLY I WOULD!”+ 


HE REAL value of an experience can 
Toe judged only when one is far 
enough away from it so that it loses 
any importance that was inherent in 
the moment. This is very true of col- 
lege. When some of the definite material 
learned in certain classes is forgotten, 
when the thrill of the alma mater spirit 
has ceased to tickle the spine too 
alarmingly, when trying times can be 
recalled with amusement, and when one- 
time important associates are no longer 
remembered, then what remains must 
surely be real. 

As I stand now 18 years away from 
my graduation from the Grand Rapids 
Junior College, I am aware of a num- 
ber of contributions and considerations, 
still vivid, still important, still valuable. 
Perhaps I should make it clear that I 
am not talking about the Junior College 
of today, housed in its own building, 
a unit in itself, but about the Junior 
College which occupied the top floor of 
the Central High School building. At 
that time, though, the administration 
was entirely separate from that of the 
high school. It had its own president, 
offices, and even library. 

One obvious advantage of a junior 
college is the fact that the cost is only 
a part of that for attending the Uni- 
versity for the same length of time. It 
apparently never occurred to my pa- 
rents to consider any other possibility 

* Manuscripts were received from only three 
of the six speakers who took part in this 
symposium. 


1 By Helen Anderson, Instructor, Central 
High School, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


than junior college. Although my family 
did not have more money than it knew 
what to do with, I believe that I could 
have gone to college even if I had had 
to go away. My being able to stay at 
home two additional years, however, did 
relieve undue strain on the exchequer 
and made the following two years at 
the University Michigan much less of a 
burden than it would have been had I 
chosen to spend all four years there. 

The break between high school and 
college is very sharp. The responsibility 
for studying becomes entirely the stu- 
dent’s. There is only one or else in col- 
lege—an E. There is no enforced after- 
school study hall. The student is treated 
as an individual whose choice is his 
own, who decides for himself—to study 
or not to study. The proper apportion- 
ment of time and the ability to dis- 
tinguish between time-saving and time- 
wasting devices are all-important to the 
freshman, for a good beginning surely 
makes for a good ending. To be ini- 
tiated into this new life with the possible 
help from the classroom and supervision 
from home is a god-send to many. It 
helped me immensely. 

There was ample proof of the excel- 
lence of instruction in our junior col- 
lege both in the attitude of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan toward junior col- 
lege entrants and in the records made 
by those students. After I had taken 
courses from Miss Hinsdale, Miss 
Broome, and Miss Holt, I found that I 
could take assignments and examina- 
tions at Michigan “in stride.” I found 
that I had been well prepared for the 


elective courses open to upperclassmen. 
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Certain it was that instruction here was 
on a high level. 

The fact that Junior College was a 
comparatively small institution made 
entrance into college less bewildering 
and upsetting, The unavoidable objec- 
tivity of the relationship between stu- 
dent and administration at Michigan 
was non-existent. The president was not 
a more or less shadowy figure who lived 
in a more or less formidable house, 
symbolic of the guiding hand in gen- 
eral policies. He wasn’t seen only at 
convocations or very unexpectedly as 
he got out of his car at his side en- 
trance. He was a real individual who 
walked around in the same places we 
did. He knew the persons to whom he 
spoke. He even taught classes! We felt 
free to go to him if we wished. Recog- 
nition by or familiarity with those in 
authority is flattering and consequently 
pleasant. Much has been said in depre- 
cation of “the big frog in the little 
puddle,” but that position, held by the 
underclassman, if it be only a temporary 
one, has its advantages. It serves to in- 
crease one’s confidence in himself and 
in his ability to carry college work. Thus 
I started a four-year period of study 
moré favorably from a scholastic stand- 
point than could have been possible in 
a larger institution. 

The relationships among the students 
were very pleasant. We were bound to- 
gether by more concentrated, hence more 
intense interests, Small group activities 
were widely sponsored, which offered 
numerous opportunities for leadership, 
thereby training us in accepting re- 
sponsibility and developing our initia- 
tive. These possibilities present them- 
selves to comparatively few students in 
larger institutions. I remember with 
a great deal of pleasure our particular 
Women’s League team. The whole mem- 
bership was divided into small working 
units, each having its own officers and 
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sponsors, each functioning separately, 
yet each working for the good of the 
whole. Likewise, there were two clubs 
whose purpose was more social, having 
Greek letter designations. Although they 
were not chapters of national sororities, 
they functioned very effectively and gave 
their members hours of real enjoyment 
and companionship. 

Although the desirability and value 
of all of these advantages are unques- 
tionable, there is another opportunity 
which I[ enjoyed that I count above even 
these. The privilege of knowing people 
whom one can admire is one of life’s 
greatest experiences. Junior College 
made this possible for me. My instructors 
gave me so much more than the knowl- 
edge that can be obtained from a text- 
book. Their value to me is not at all pro- 
portional to the exact information that I 
retain from their classes today. Three 
unknowns, I am sure, would crush me; 
I should undoubtedly have difficulty 
finding the Louvre if I had to ask and 
receive directions in French; the Diet 
of Worms is a familiar sounding term 
that I connect vaguely with Luther—or 
was it?—; I can now decipher only the 
Greek letters on fraternity doors. But 
I do remember minutely certain things 
about individual instructors, a few of 
whom I count my very good friends 
today. 

Junior College to me today is not a 
building, not a two-year period of study, 
not a group of students taught by a 
group of teachers; it is rather an im- 
portant and highly valuable experience 
whose impression is indelible. To me 
a vital test of the worth of any experi- 
ence lies in the answer to the question, 
“If you were faced with the same cir- 
cumstances again, would you make the 
same choice?” I here record my opinion 
of the Grand Rapids Junior College by 
answering unreservedly, “Most certainly 
I would!” 



































What the Junior College Means to Me 


“’D SEND MY DAUGHTER 
THERE!”’* 


Junior college to me is synonomous 
with the expression “Happy Days.” 
Whenever that two year period of my 
educational life comes to mind there 
is a pleasant glow inside! Naturally, a 
memory which is entirely a happy one 
is a bit difficult to analyze for cause 
and effect. In the first place we didn’t 
expect to go to college at all. I say “we” 
because my best friend and I moved 
forward together—if we moved at all! 
When it was made possible for us to 
attend junior college by a group of our 
high school teachers—we appreciated 
our good fortune that much more. For 
us there was no break, no period of 
maladjustment in a strange situation— 
for our friends were there with us. 

Still we weren’t confined to our own 
little high school group. We found a 
very fine Women’s League organization 
under capable direction which helped 
all of the girls to become better ac- 
quainted. There were league activities 
of all descriptions to develop _re- 
sponsibility—there were money-making 
schemes to tend to develop a financial 
sense, and incidentally to provide schol- 
arships for the girls themselves—there 
were parties and dances to encourage 
proficiency in the social graces. 

We had a community all our own up 
in the art department. Our studio, a 
beautifully secluded spot on the top 
floor of the college, was the background 
for many activities, not all of them 
scholastic. We had an Attic Artist’s or- 
ganization which earned a scholarship 
a year for some art student, as well as 
providing a wonderful time for all the 
art students. Perhaps this begins to 
sound as if | thought junior college was 
just a “whee” of a time, in the vernacu- 

* By Noreen A. Litscher, Instructor in Art, 


Eaton Rapids High School, Eaton Rapids, 
Michigan. 
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lar, but that isn’t so. The Grand Rapids 
Junior College has a scholastic rating 
which doesn’t allow its students to en- 
gage only in a social whirl. There are 
standards to be met. 

The most amazing part of the college 
experience to my friend and me was 
to find that the president of the college 
was our friend. We were not alone in 
this realization. Our fellow students 
were never afraid of him, as, according 
to tradition one should be of the insti- 
tution head. He was interested in each 
student as an individual; he tried to 
understand each one. 

It seems to me that the success of 
any junior college depends largely upon 
the staff of that institution. My feeling 
about this, which is a deeply sincere 
one, may be prejudiced because my 
memory is based upon the impression 
that the faculty members of Grand 
Rapids Junior College made upon me. 
In many four-year colleges the profes- 
sors have too many students to take a 
personal interest in an individual ex- 
cept in rare instances. Obviously the 
junior college which is operated on a 
smaller scale will appear to greater ad- 
vantage in the establishment of personal 
relationships between faculty members 
and students. 

I mentioned the period of adjustment 
necessary for any boy or girl going 
from a high school regime to a college 
order. Since junior colleges are, for the 
most part, day schools, this period of 
transition is simpler and easier—there 
is only the change in procedure without 
the additional shock of leaving home and 
friends. 

Then there are those students who 
work their way through college. Living 
at home, as the majority of junior col- 
lege students do, the boy or girl sav- 
ing toward the last two years’ college 
expenses is much more certain of ac- 
complishing his aim. Mine is a state- 
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ment of experience because I worked as 
a waitress, as a drug store clerk, and 
as an art store crafts teacher while I 
was at junior college, thereby making 
it possible for me to attend Michigan 
State College for my last two years. 

For some the two year college is suf- 
ficient for their vocational needs. Cer- 
tainly a great percentage of young 
people might never have had the ad- 
vantage of college at all, were it not 
for the junior college movement. 

To be sure, these generalizations are 
based definitely upon my own experience 
and observation—but that was a happy 
one. I would encourage most students 
desiring a college education to begin at 
a junior college. 

I know that aside from the educational 
value received it was fun! There were 
certain of my fellow junior collegians 
who were wont to intimate that art 
students had a snap. Maybe they were 
right, but it is possible that such an 
impression arose because the art stu- 
dents so obviously enjoyed their work. 
Anyhow I’m not attempting to establish 
an alibi—we all did have fun! 

Junior college is still a pleasant glow 
—one that will keep me warm for some 
time to come. Until I have a daughter, 
maybe, who wants to take an art course 
—and how I hope she'll go to junior 
college and find instructors like I had 
still there! 


“SINCERELY THANKFUL FOR 
THE OPPORTUNITY”* 


It is indeed a privilege for an under- 
graduate to speak on the same program 
with so many who have received the 
diplomas for which we are striving. 
Coming sixth on this program, my re- 
marks concerning what junior college 
means to me may not sound entirely 

* By Betty Lyman, President Women’s 


League, Grand Rapids Junior College, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan. 
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original. After all perhaps that is quite 
natural, for it is only reasonable to as- 
sume that it meant much the same to 
its earlier classes as it does to the class 
of 1939. We, possibly, may have an ad- 
vantage over these former classes, for 
we have behind us all the firm back- 
ground of the school’s reputation and 
standing throughout the years. At any 
rate, the question of what junior col- 
lege means to us is a vital one, for we 
are realizing, speaking of—yes, living 
the answer to it right at the present 
time. 

In the first place, the possibility of 
attending junior college has given many 
of us the assurance of four full years 
of collegiate study. The reasonable 
tuition, the relatively small expenses in 
the way of activities, and the fact that 
we may live in our own homes, sparing 
the greater expense of board and room, 
make it possible for us to continue 
through the last two years of college. 

Secondly, junior college also makes 
these further years of higher education 
possible for us through the fact that 
it is accredited by the North Central 
Association. Thus, if we do our part, 
we need have no qualms about our 
work here fulfilling the requirements of 
the schools which we shali attend in 
the future. In passing, we must not 
neglect to mention that junior college, 
in its terminal courses, offers a bit of 
college life and an opportunity for ac- 
complishment to many of us who will 
not have a chance to complete a uni- 
versity education. 

In the third place, the junior college 
is a very satisfactory intermediary be- 
tween the semi-seclusion of high school 
and the heartless shuffle of a university. 
Here we may have college courses and 
the social affairs of college, but the 
close contact with our teachers and the 
friendly relations between the students 
give these things an intimate aspect 
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which is lacking in a large university. 
Mention of friendly student relations 
brings me to my fourth point. The demo. 
cratic spirit which I found at junior 
college was a revelation to me. In my 
work in the Women’s League I have had 
the opportunity to realize how much 
this organization, as well as the Men’s 
Union, has done to foster this spirit. 
These two groups, with their worthwhile 
purposes and constructive work, are 
open to every man and woman of the 
College, and membership in the vari- 


ous departmental clubs is based entirely 
upon merit and scholarship. What a 
pleasant contrast that is, in the eyes 
of most of our students, to the cliques 
of high school and the exclusive fra- 
ternities and sororities of other colleges! 

Perhaps the most significant state- 
ment I could make in conclusion is this: 
As I near the end of my sophomore 
year, I can emphatically say that I am 
sincerely thankful for the opportunity 
of attending a junior college before en- 
tering into university life. 

















Looking Backward and Forward 
After 25 Years 


JESSE B. DAVIS* 


—— backward 25 years brings 
us to a most interesting period in 
the history of American education. This 
was an era characterized by the phe- 
nomenal expansion of educational ex- 
periments and was marked by the be- 
ginnings of several important move- 
ments that have become well established 
in our present-day education. 

To understand this peculiar period 
we must look backward a little farther 
to see what causes led up to such extra- 
ordinary activity. It was during the 
well-known nineties that enrollments in 
our high schools and colleges began 
their astonishing growth. Far-seeing edu- 
cators became alarmed and _thought- 
provoking addresses marked all of our 
educational meetings. Many famous 
committees on curriculum revision were 
appointed and valuable reports were 
made. It took some years to overcome 
the lack of initiative and the actual op- 
position of the entrenched conservatives 
in control of both schools and colleges. 
By the first decade of the present cen- 
tury, however, the results of experiments 
were being reported at national gather- 
ings, articles were printed, and a few 
progressive books were published. Many 
educators throughout the country were 
comparing ideas regarding their special 
interests and, by their getting together, 
they prepared the way for a new period 
in educational history—a period favor- 
able to the beginning of several move- 
ments which at that particular time 


* Dean, School of Education, Boston Uni- 
versity, Boston, Massachusetts. 


spread rapidly across the entire country. 

This period of 25 years ago marks 
the growth of the junior high school. 
This movement has now passed the stage 
of controversy and has become a recog- 
nized and established factor in the re- 
organization of the public school system. 
It has made very definite contributions 
to the reorganization of the subject mat- 
ter and practices in all of our secondary 
schools, 

It was also at this same time that edu- 
cators began in a large way to recognize 
the educational value of the so-called 
extra-curricular activities. For more than 
a decade previous to this era they had 
been carried to such excesses in secret 
societies and to such corruption in ath- 
letics that they were a stench in the nos- 
trils of all serious-minded educators. Be- 
ginning 25 years ago these activities 
became a part of the movement for 
character education and practical train- 
ing for citizenship. Today they are an 
integral part of the curricular program 
in the junior high school and are nearly 
so in the senior high school. 

Here in Grand Rapids, just 25 years 
ago, the National Vocational Guidance 
Association was born. This event also 
was the outgrowth of a felt need, recog- 
nized by a few people in different parts 
of the country who had been experiment- 
ing each in his own way. Gradually they 
came together, organized, and another 
movement was on its way. Guidance is 
now a fundamental factor, not only in 
schools and colleges, but in business and 
industry. It has but recently found its 
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rightful place in the United States Office 
of Education and in the National Youth 
Administration at Washington. 

Again we can look backward to this 
same era of 25 years ago for the ex- 
pansion of the junior college in Ameri- 
can education. Inasmuch as we are meet- 
ing here today, the story of the origin 
of the Grand Rapids Junior College may 
well serve to illustrate the manner in 
which many public junior colleges came 
into existence during this early period 
of expansion. 

A new Central High School had been 
built, and the entire ninth grade had 
been taken from the enrollment in the 
formation ‘of the new Junior High 
School. On the west side of the city the 
grammar school was extended to include 
the ninth grade, and then the tenth, 
eleventh, and twelfth. This took from the 
Central High School enrollment those 
pupils who formerly attended the central 
school. Also at this time the South High 
School was built. This again took from 
the central school all pupils living in that 
district. Here we were left at the Central 
High School, where I was the principal, 
with a fine new building, with many 
rooms to spare, and with the entire origi- 
nal faculty. What an opportunity to start 
something! The idea of the junior col- 
lege was in the air, and we breathed it 
in to the extent that I went to the super- 
intendent with a plan. His first reaction 
was (and I am quoting his exact words) 
“Why, Davis, it can’t be done. You will 
have to fight the Kalamazoo case all over 
again. The city will never stand for taxa- 
tion for higher education.” But after we 
had talked it over, that dear, good man, 
William A. Greeson, said, as he had on 
many other occasions, “Well, Davis, if 
you think you can get away with it, go 
ahead. I will not stand in your way.” 
There is not time to go into details in a 
brief paper, and I must confine myself 
to the purpose of my argument. To this 


extent it would appear that the origin of 
Grand Rapids Junior College was one of 
expediency. So far as I have told the 
story, this is partly true. Perhaps this is 
true of many other institutions. Expedi- 
ency caused many four-year colleges to 
do away with the last two years, to be- 
come junior colleges. Expediency has 
caused many preparatory schools to re- 
tain as many pupils as possible by add- 
ing two more years to the program, 
or perhaps to keep up with some rival 
schools that have done the same thing. 

In the case of the Grand Rapids Junior 
College, however, the expediency was 
merely an unusual opportunity or a 
means to a greater end. A study of the 
early bulletins of this junior college will 
show that there was a very evident phi- 
losophy of service to the youth of the 
community. Programs were worked out 
in cooperation with the furniture and 
printing industries in applied art, with 
the public library in the training of ap- 
prentices, with the banks and _ business 
offices in the training of clerks and sec- 
retaries, with the three hospitals in the 
training of student nurses. The commu- 
nity was studied to determine every pos- 
sible service the Junior College could 
render. This I have always believed was 
the true function of the junior college, 
whether it serves the local community 
or the larger community of American 
youth. 

Twenty-five years ago the junior col- 
lege was quite free to do as it pleased 
in most communities. The so-called 
“junior college” had not yet been ofh- 
cially defined. Few states had passed 
even permissive laws. State universities 
and regional associations had not yet 
begun to exercise their standardizing in- 
fluence. What an opportunity we had to 
blaze a new trail—to think independently 
of the needs of youth—to experiment in 
education! But most of us lost that great 
opportunity. Like our ancestors, the 
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academies and the high schools in their 
early days, we had to be “academically 
respectable.” (Everyone should read and 
take to heart Aubrey Douglass’ editorial, 
“Academic Respectability” in the Janu- 
ary Junior College Journal.) Now 
we are recognized by the liberal arts 
colleges. We are standardized and ac- 
credited by the regional association. We 
are just as good as our rivals. Who cares 
about the needs of American youth? 

The fact is we all do care about the 
needs of American youth, but we are 
not just certain as to what we can do 
about it. Perhaps our experience of the 
past 25 years may have some lessons 
for us to review with profit. 

Time has not permitted a survey of the 
growth of the junior college curriculum 
during the past quarter century. It is 
safe to say, however, that the average 
offering is extremely conservative. It is 
true that there are splendid examples of 
outstanding progressive institutions that 
are leading the way, but the majority are 
satisfied to continue along the old lines, 
afraid of criticism or lacking in vision 
or energy. In all of our larger cities 
proprietary schools of great variety are 
selling their courses to high school grad- 
uates. Many of these schools are without 
standing and some are actually fraudu- 
lent. Yet they are thriving on the money 
of their victims in part because the jun- 
ior colleges are not meeting the needs 
of these young people. 

One reply which you will make is that 
you must maintain standards for en- 
trance, for high-grade work, and for 
recognition by constituted authority. An- 
other lesson which we can learn is that 
our whole system of standardization and 
accrediting is fundamentally wrong. 
Artificial standards based upon a tradi- 
tional philosophy of education have been 
forced upon us, We have been diverted 
from the real purposes for which the 
junior college came into being. An edu- 
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cational institution should be evaluated 
in terms of its own philosophy. If it 
succeeds in achieving the purposes for 
which it exists, then it is a good school 
and should so be credited. The criteria 
recently worked out for the evaluation 
of the secondary schools of the country 
could well be applied with some modifi- 
cation to the junior college. Then we 
would be free to serve American youth 
in the light of a worthy philosophy of 
education. 

The guidance movement which took 
form here in Grand Rapids 25 years 
azo has now developed techniques 
which should be applied to every junior 
college. Psychometric tests have been 
perfected to the extent that they can be 
used to advantage for the selection of 
entrants and for the curriculum guid- 
ance of all students entering the college. 
Each student not making satisfactory 
progress can be tested further to diag- 
nose his difficulties and wise adjustments 
may be brought about. The values of 
these procedures have been proved, and 
the junior college should not hesitate 
to use them to advantage as a basis for 
the guidance of students. 

Perhaps accrediting and standardiza- 
tion may be our excuse but the most dis- 
couraging aspect of looking backward 
25 years is the lack of progress in the 
curriculum of the average junior college. 
It is true that outstanding advance has 
been made in certain parts of the coun- 
try and in some most progressive schools, 
yet there is not one public junior college 
in all New England. Much of the recent 
development is found in practical termi- 
nal programs of training for occupa- 
tional life. How well have we met the 
need for training for the preservation of 
our democratic ideals? One illustration 
will suffice. In place of the traditional 
academic subjects of the two years 
usually offered, in an experiment at Bos- 
ton University we are developing a 
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core-curriculum called American Civili- 
zation. This is required of all junior col- 
lege students for the two years, and 
includes, as an integrated course, our 
economic history, our literature, art, 
music, and philosophy, the applications 
of science to our progress and the con- 
tributions of other peoples to our culture. 
Beyond this, each student, under a test- 
ing and counseling program, follows his 
own special field of training. 

Our magazines are filled with interest- 
ing accounts of splendid contributions 
to the improvement of the junior college 
in America. We have listened to strong 
appeals and inspiring addresses pointing 
the way. What are we going to do about 
it as we return to our homes? I am 
reminded of an illustration used by Pro- 
fessor Briggs of Columbia in a recent 
address. He told of a naturalist who was 
studying the actions of the processional 
caterpillar. The investigator found a line 
of these caterpillars marching head to 
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tail, according to their custom. He 
gradually shooed the leader around until 
his head met the tail of the last in the 
line. And so they marched round and 
round for days until some starved to 
death and broke the circle! This is a 
splendid characterization of some of our 
tendencies in education. We are too 
greatly concerned with what the next one 
ahead of us is doing. We must keep in 
line with the procession. Do we have a 
philosophy of education? Can we justify 
our existence in terms of service ren- 
dered? If we do not heed the challenge 
that has been presented to us, other 
institutions will have to be developed to 
meet the needs of youth from 18 to 21 
years of age. Then many of the present 
junior colleges still marching round and 
round in caterpillar fashion will be 
forced to drop out from sheer starvation. 
May the looking backward 25 years give 
us reason to look forward with the de- 
termination to act. 

















Honor Societies in Junior Colleges 


JAMES C. MILLER, Chairman* 


INTRODUCTORY STATEMENT 
eee problems of legislation, ad- 


ministration, and finance have 
rightfully commanded much of the at- 
tention of those actively engaged in the 
advancement of the rapidly growing jun- 
ior college, the persistent development of 
extra-classroom organizations requires 
that more than passing attention be given 
to the place of these activities in the total 
institutional pattern. 

Among the organizations which con- 
tinue to occupy a prominent place in the 
interests of junior college faculties and 
students, is the honorary society. At the 
same time, its rapid and rather unsym- 
metrical growth, coupled with increasing 
demands for information concerning its 
nature and functions, has indicated a 
need for a rather comprehensive study 
of its status in the junior college. It is 
because of these numerous requests for 
information that the American Associa- 
tion of Junior Colleges has undertaken 
the present study. In October, 1938 
President Nicholas Ricciardi appointed 
a committee to study and make a report 
on Honor Societies in Junior Colleges. 

After brief preliminary correspon- 
dence it seemed impractical for the mem- 
bers of the committee to attempt to hold 
meetings, due to the distances between 
their locations. The chairman of the com- 
mittee, after corresponding with the 

* Report of a special Committee of the As- 
sociation, authorized at the Philadelphia meet- 
ing in 1938. Other members of the committee: 
D. K. Hammond, Santa Ana Junior College, 
Santa Ana, California; C. C. Colvert, North- 
east Center. Monroe, Louisiana; J. C. Miller, 
chairman, Christian College, Columbia, Mis- 
sourl. 


other members, President Ricciardi, and 
Dr. Eells, arranged with Dr. Carpenter, 
Chairman of the Research Committee of 
the Association to assist in the study by 
lending us two of his graduate students, 
L. A. Van Dyke and E. A. Jensen, both 
of whom are near the completion of the 
requirements for the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy at the University of Missouri. 
They were not only willing to give the 
requisite number of hours to the study, 
but expressed an eagerness to complete 
the project. 


SOURCES OF DATA 


Only one study dealing specifically 
with junior college honorary societies 
was found in the literature. The single 
study found was that conducted by Wal- 
ter C. Eells on National Junior College 
Honorary Societies, which he has re- 
ported in revised form in the January 
issue of the Junior College Journal 
each year for a number of years. Dr. 
Fells’ study includes a list of all national 
societies, together with the number of 
chapters, the type, dates of organization, 
the executive officers, and the names of 
all publications. 

Needless to say, Dr. Eells’ study was of 
valuable assistance to the present com- 
mittee in obtaining data on national or- 
ganizations. Since no similar studies 
were available dealing with state and 
local organizations, it was found neces- 
sary to resort to an information blank 
to obtain the data needed concerning 
these societies. Two information blanks 
were prepared, one calling for additional 
information from the national societies. 
and the other requesting data on state 
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and local societies directly from the 
member colleges of the Association. 


RESPONSE TO THE STUDY 


Six of the eight national junior college 
honorary societies to whom information 
blanks were sent submitted the data re- 
quested, as follows: Alpha Pi Epsilon, 
secretarial; Beta Phi Gamma, journal- 
ism; Delta Psi Omega, dramatics; Phi 
Rho Pi, forensics; Phi Theta Kappa, 
general scholarship; and Zeta Sigma Pi, 
social science. 

Replies were not received from two 
national societies, Alpha Mu Gamma, 
foreign languages, and Rho Delta Ep- 
silon, political science, which complete 
the list of eight national organizations 
reported in Dr, Eells’ annual study. 

Returns were also received from 241, 
or 43 per cent, of the 556 junior colleges 
to whom information blanks on state and 
local societies were sent. Of the 241 in- 
stitutions replying, 114, or 47 per cent, 
were public and 127, or 53 per cent, 
were private. 


PURPOSE OF THE STUDY 


The purpose of the study is to present 
information concerning the general 
status of the honorary society in the 
junior college which may prove of some 
value to junior college faculties in plan- 
ning and supervising the activities of 
such societies in their own institutions. 


The study is concerned with the follow- 
ing six problems: 

1. Number and scope of honorary so- 
cieties in the junior college. 

2. The purposes of honorary societies 
in the junior college. 

3. Faculty supervision and participa- 
tion in the honorary society pro- 
gram. 

4. Financing the honorary society. 

9. Methods and bases for selecting 
members to the honorary society. 

6. Administrative opinion on_ the 
value and function of the honorary 
society in the junior college. 


l. NUMBER AND SCOPE 


National Honorary Societies. The in- 
formation for this section of the report 
was gathered from an information blank 
addressed to the executive secretary of 
each of the eight national honorary soci- 
eties. The types and numbers are given 
in Table 1. 

Relatively, Delta Psi Omega with 119 
chapters, Phi Theta Kappa with 77 chap- 
ters, and Phi Rho Pi with 63 chapters 
are the most wide spread national hono- 
rary societies. 

In order to show how effective na- 
tional honorary societies are as to the 
width of area covered, Table IT has been 
constructed.’ 


"Table II shows the number of chapters of 


TABLE I 


Name, Type, and Number of National Junior College Honorary Societies 




















Number 
Name Type —_—_—— 
Total Publie Private 

Phi Theta Kappa General Scholarship 77 39 38 
Alpha Pi Epsilon Secretarial 11 4 7 
Beta Phi Gamma Journalism 14 14 0 
Delta Psi Omega Dramatic 119 72 47 
Phi Rho Pi Forensic 63 58 5 
Zeta Sigma Pi Social Science 17 5 12 
Alpha Mu Gamma Foreign Language — Not reporting 
Rho Delta Epsilon Political Science —- Not reporting 
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TABLE III 
Number and Type of State and Local Honorary Societies in Public and 
Private Junior Colleges 


English 


ST nO Te ee 


Forensics 


EE ee ee ee 
FRCPC CTE EPP ORO FO ET FE OED 
SET ON LLL Ne 


Foreign Languize 
Mathematics 
Music 
Pre-Professional 
Natural Science 
General Scholarship 


I a ge 
ee eee i edie 
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State and Local Honorary Societies. 
Information for this section of the report 
was gathered from an information blank 
sent directly to the administrative head 
of each junior college listed in the 1939 
Directory. Returns were received from 
241 institutions. Even though the returns 
represent only 43 per cent of the junior 
colleges listed, the Committee feels that 
the returns represent an area wide 
enough to draw some valid conclusions. 

One of the purposes of the study was 
to determine as accurately as possible 
the number and type of honorary socie- 
ties now in existence. This information 
for the 241 reporting institutions, is 
summarized in Table ITI. 

It should be noted from the above 
table that general scholarship, as a type 
of honorary society, ranks first among 
the public junior colleges, followed by 
athletics, school service and dramatics. 
Among the private junior colleges, ath- 





each organization in both public and private 
junior colleges by states. The largest number 
are found in California with 46 and Texas with 
24. This extensive table is not reproduced here. 
Mimeographed copies will be furnished upon 
application to the Executive Secretary, 744 
Jackson Place, Washington, D.C. 
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Total Public Private 
see 38 21 17 
a aaa 9 5 4 
ree 21 10 11 
uuaaies 3 0 3 
rt ll 5 6 
re 11 2 9 
rea e 4. 2 2 
ake 15 5 10 
abans 5 1 4 
eee 12 4 8 
aan 14 9 5 
ae 14 6 8 
oe 32 22 10 
a eed 19 12 7 
eereer 10 6 4 
ban b ee 38 20 18 
er 256 130 126 


letics ranks first followed by dramatics, 
general scholarship, and foreign lan- 
suages. As may be seen from the totals. 
athletics ranks first, followed by general 
scholarship, dramatics, school service, 
and foreign languages. 

The classification under the title 
“others,” as far as could be gathered 
from the returns, represents a type of 
special service organization organized to 
meet special needs in local situations. 


2. PURPOSES OF HONOR SOCIETIES 


National. The promotion of scholar- 
ship and the development of interest in 
a particular subject are the purposes 
most frequently listed for national hon- 
orary societies by the secretaries of these 
organizations. As indicated in Table IV, 
however, three of the six societies re- 
sponding listed two or more purposes. 


TABLE IV 


Purposes of National Junior College 
Honorary Societies 


Purpose Number 
Promote scholarship .............. 4 
Develop interest in subject ........ | 
eee 2 
Purely honorary ...... eer ee 1 


Although the six national organiza- 
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tions furnishing information are listed 
as strictly honorary societies, it is inter- 
esting to note that all of them expressed 
an interest in some purpose other than 
the recognition of achievement in a par- 
ticular activity. 

State and Local. Table V shows that 
the most frequently expressed pur- 
pose for local and state honorary socie- 
ties is to develop interest in some par- 
ticular school subject. Promotion of 
scholarship and school service are also 
frequently mentioned. 


TABLE V 


Purposes of State and Local Junior College 
Honorary Societies 


Purposes Total Public Private 
Promote scholarship ...114 54 60 


Develop interest in 

some subject ........ 141 68 73 
School service ......... 105 46 59 
Purely honorary ...... 27 15 12 


3. FACULTY SUPERVISION AND 
PARTICIPATION 


National, Probably one of the prob- 
lems of greatest interest to junior college 
faculties is the extent of faculty super- 
vision over national honorary societies 
and the extent of faculty participation in 
the programs of these societies. Although 
the results obtained from information 
blanks are necessarily sketchy, the re- 
turns from six national societies indicate 
that faculty members do have an active 
part in the programs of these organiza- 


TaBLe VI 
Faculty Supervision and Participation in Pro- 
gram of National Junior College 
Honorary Societies 


Faculty Relations Number 
Each chapter has a faculty sponsor ....6 
Have a national faculty adviser ......... 3 
Faculty members hold offices 
i Ce pcarccensennseannnend 2 
National organization ............... 5 


tions. Table VI shows that all of the 
societies have faculty sponsors for local 
chapters, while half of them have a na- 
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tional faculty adviser. The returns also 
indicate that it is customary for faculty 
members to hold office in the national 
organization, but not in the local chap- 
ters. 

State and Local. According to re- 
plies obtained from the information 
blanks as shown in Table VII most 
state and local junior college honorary 
societies are officially authorized by some 
form of faculty action. The difference 
between private and public school prac- 
tice is very slight. Table VII also indi- 
cates that nearly all local and state so- 
cieties have a regularly designated facul- 
ty sponsor. Here, too, the practice in 
private and public schools is quite simi- 
lar. 

TaBLe VII 


Faculty Supervision of State and Local Junior 
College Honorary Societies 


Total Public Private 


Official faculty authorization ..238 120 118 
A designated faculty sponsor ..250 125 125 


4. METHODS OF FINANCING 


National. Most of the national organi- 
zations are financed from membership 
dues, charter fees, or initiation fees. The 
local chapters of such organizations are 
usually permitted to finance their local 
program by means of a variety of de- 
vices. One organization indicated that it 
had no need for finances in local chap- 
ters, while another indicated that the 
local chapters financed themselves en- 
tirely by means of special assessments, 
entertainments, etc. The most frequently 
employed device for financing local 
chapters is the membership fee. A sum- 
mary is presented in Table VIII. 

State and Local. An analysis of the 
data obtained for state and local societies 
indicates that more than half of these 
societies depend upon membership dues 
only, as a source of revenue. Table IX 
indicates that a relatively few societies 
are financed from the regular school 
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TABLE VIII 


Methods of Financing National Junior College 
Honorary Societies 


National Local 


Momberehip fees ......ccccseee 4 4 
Special devices, assessments, en- 


tertainments, etC. .....0.006:. 0 1 
From budget of local school .... 0 ] 
oc eiebenine mee 4 0 
PEER ccc cccnennenwues 4 0 


budget or from general student activity 
fees. A slightly larger per cent obtains 
revenue from special devices such as 
assessments and entertainments. 


TABLE IX 


Methods of Financing State and Local Junior 
College Honorary Societies 


Total Public Private 


Membership dues only ...155 76 79 
From general student ac- 
aE: ccncacaeexes 4] 22 19 
From regular school budget 23 15 8 
Special devices, assess- 
en 70 29 41 


5. SELECTION OF MEMBERS 


National Honorary Societies. Four 
methods of selecting the membership 
were submitted in the information blank 
to the executive secretaries of the na- 
tional honorary societies. Returns are 


shown in Table X. 


TABLE X 


Methods of Selecting Membership in 
National Honorary Societies 


Number 
Election by members of each chapter 0 
Selection by a faculty committee ...... ] 


Automatic by meeting established cri- 
teria 


Table XI shows that two-thirds of the 
national societies choose their members 
from those that have met the established 
criteria for membership plus election by 
the members of each chapter. 

State and Local Honorary Societies. 
Four methods of selecting the member- 
ship in state and local honorary societies 
was included in the information blank 
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used for this study. Tabulated results are 
shown in Table XI. 


TABLE XI 


Method of Selecting Membership in State and 
Local Honorary Societies 


Total Public Private 


Election by members ....49 25 24 
Selected by faculty com- 


BD osc ccensseesases 29 20 9 
Automatic by meeting cri- 
ME sncncnnseesenass 112 57 35 


Criteria plus election ....80 33 47 


There is no common agreement as to 
the time of the selecting of new members. 
A small majority favors the selection 
during or at the close of the first year. 

The returns show that five national 
honorary societies with 287 chapters 
have an active membership of 3015, 
while 256 chapters of state and local 
honorary societies have a membership 


of 6252. 


6. ADMINISTRATIVE OPINION 


The information blank addressed to 
each of the administrative heads of jun- 
ior colleges contains a section asking for 
administrative expressions on questions 
of organization and policy for junior col- 
lege honorary societies. Of the 241 re- 
turns, 185, or 77 per cent, answered this 
part of the information blank. 

The tabulated data show some rather 
definite attitudes toward the problems 
stated. There seems to be a distinct at- 
titude favorable to some form of honor- 
ary society, as shown by 173 voting Yes 
while 10 voted No. There was no defi- 
nite agreement as to the type of honorary 
society desired, that is, whether they 
favored a single general scholastic hon- 
orary society or departmental societies. 
The attitude seemed to be determined by 
the size of the institution. Many of the 
returns from the smaller colleges favored 
the single general scholastic type, while 
the returns from the larger colleges fa- 
vored both the general scholastic type 
and the departmental type. 
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Regarding the second question—“Do 
you favor the chartering of all junior 
college honorary societies by the Ameri- 
can association of Junior Colleges?”— 
123 voted Yes; 42 voted No. 

Question three asked for a judgment 
on a method of selecting the member- 
ship for junior college honorary socie- 
ties. There seems to be no general agree- 
ment as to a best method of selecting 
this membership... Regarding the method 
of “election by members” the returns 
show a decided negative attitude, The 
vote was Yes, 8; No, 44. The other meth- 
ods proposed for selecting the member- 
ship show no decided preference. Pos- 
sibly the one least favored by admini- 
strators, of the three remaining methods, 
was “selection by a faculty committee.” 
The one that seemed to be most favored 
was the method of selecting by “objec- 
tive criteria plus election by members,” 
although many qualified their vote with 
the additional statement “with faculty 
approval.” 

The attitude of the Administrators 
toward the time of selecting members 
for the honorary societies was in favor 
of selection during or at the end of the 
first year. 

The question—“Do you favor national 
conventions for national honorary so- 
cieties?”—received 60 Yes votes and 
94 No votes. 

There seemed to be no wide difference 
of opinion in the expressions regarding 
the basis for the selections of members. 
A few stated that the basis should vary 
depending on the type of honorary so- 
ciety. Judgments seemed to be rather 
uniform, ranking in order, scholarship, 
character, leadership, and service. A few 
stated that the terms “leadership” and 
“service” were too ambiguous without 
definitions to clarify their meaning. 

The attitude of the administrators was 
decidedly in favor of a faculty sponsor 


145 voting Yes, while 2 voted No. 
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The question of desirability having the 
“faculty sponsor elected by the members 
of the society” or “appointed by the ad- 
ministration” seemed to be in favor of 
appointment. 


CONCLUSIONS 


1. Honorary societies are already 
agencies of considerable magnitude in 
the junior colleges of our country. 

2. If the returns from the junior col- 
leges (43 per cent of the total number) 
is a representative sample there are ap- 
proximately twice as many state and 
local as national chapters of honor so- 
cieties. Judging on the same basis, stu- 
dent participation in the activities of 
state and local honorary societies ex- 
ceeds that in the national honor societies 
by a ratio of 4 to l. 

3. On the basis of the reports from 
six of the eight national honorary so- 
cieties there are active chapters in thirty- 
nine states and the District of Columbia. 

4. The purposes most frequently stated 
for national, state, and local honorary 
societies are to develop interest in a spe- 
cial subject and promote scholarship. 

9. Practically all chapters of national, 
state, and local honorary societies are 
authorized and sponsored by the faculty. 

6. Faculty members frequently hold 
office in the national organization, but 
not in the local chapter of national, state, 
or local honorary societies. 

7. The generally accepted method of 
financing honorary societies is by mem- 
bership fees. 

8. Two-thirds of the national societies 
choose their members from those who 
have met the established criteria for 
membership, plus election by the mem- 
bers of each chapter. In the state and 
local honorary societies 44 per cent ac- 
quire membership automatically by ful- 
filling certain requirements, and 31 per 
cent by having met the criteria plus 
election. 
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9. There is no generally accepted time 
as to when the students shall be eligible 
to membership in the honor societies. A 
small majority favors selection during or 
at the close of the first year. 


RECOM MENDATIONS 


1. That the American Association of 
Junior Colleges create some agency, 
either a standing committee or designate 
the executive secretary and the executive 
committee, to deal with any matters con- 
cerning honorary societies which may be 
referred to the Association. 

2. That all national honorary societies 
which wish to be recognized by the 
American Association of Junior Colleges 
be approved by the Association at its 
annual convention. A national honorary 
society wishing the approval of the As- 
sociation should file its application with 
the agency suggested in recommendation 
No. 1. The application should then be 
referred to the delegates at the annual 
meeting carrying the recommendation of 


NoTE: This report was unanimously 
Association Saturday morning. 
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the agency either for or against the ap- 
proval of the application. 

3. That the American Association of 
Junior Colleges go on record as favoring 
the establishment of one national honor- 
ary society in general scholarship and 
only one in each of the accepted subject 
matter divisions of the junior college 
curriculum. 

4. That the American Association of 
Junior Colleges accept no responsibility 
for the policies, activities, finances, or 
names of the junior college honorary so- 
cieties. 

5. That the American Association of 
Junior Colleges go on record as favor- 
able toward the work of the local and 
state honorary societies, but also favor- 
able to leaving them alone and trusting 
the organization, administration, activi- 
ties, and policies to local or state con- 
ditions. 

J. C. M1ILLer, Chairman 
D. K. HAMMOND 
C. C. COLVERT 


adopted at the business meeting of the 




















Luncheons and Breakfasts 


Eleven luncheons and breakfasts for 
special groups were held during the three 
days of the annual meeting, with atten- 
dance varying from a dozen to over a 
hundred. Brief accounts of these im- 
portant functions are given below. 


PUBLIC JUNIOR COLLEGE 
LUNCHEON 


(Thursday noon) 


W. W. Carpenter of the University of 
Missouri acted as chairman of the lunch- 
eon of representatives of public junior 
colleges in the absence of R. R. Robin- 
son of University Junior College, Okla- 
homa. The attendance was 100. Special 
music was furnished by a chorus of 40 
students of Grand Rapids Junior Col- 
lege under the direction of G. E. Dean. 

H. H. Landram of Yale University 
presented plans for a study of religious 
influences in public junior colleges to 
be made under the auspices of the As- 
sociation, and asked help from those 
present in securing the necessary in- 
formation. All other speakers had been 
asked to discuss briefly either the great- 
est achievement or the greatest problem 
of the year in their institution. 

James L. Beck of Thornton Junior Col- 
lege, Illinois, discussed the problem of 
student evaluation as an administrative 
necessity and a means of character train- 
ing. A new method of keeping character 
records has been developed based upon 
employment blanks furnished 25 large 
corporations. Evaluations of thirteen 
factors are made on a five-point rating 
scale. 

R. L. Carter of the University of To- 
ledo Junior College reported the organi- 
zation of a new junior college in con- 
nection with the University, designed to 
care for the needs of about 1000 high 


school graduates annually in Toledo 
whose needs were not being met by exist- 
ing institutions. Twelve two-year termi- 
nal courses are being given, including 
business training, technology, physic- 
ian’s assistants, recreational supervisors, 
police work, and homemaking. 

John W. Harbeson of Pasadena Junior 
College, California, reported the com- 
pletion of a million dollar plant and the 
joining of East and West campuses in a 
single four-year junior college, the em- 
phasis on one campus being on general 
education, on the other on vocational 
education. 

Ernest A. Lowe of Armstrong Junior 
College, Georgia, told of the organiza- 
tion and development of an experimen- 
tal theater, the Savannah Playhouse, at 
Armstrong. It has proved a powerful 
stimulus to improved work in writing 
and speech. It has developed closer re- 
lations with the community and with 
surrounding high schools. 

The report from E. C. Church of 
Potomac State School, West Virginia, 
related to the program of agriculture 
as developed in a semi-agricultural com- 
munity. 

FE. L. Harvin of Corpus Christi Junior 
College, Texas, told of the way in which 
a library had been developed in the new 
junior college plant recently occupied— 
with a minimum of funds and a maxi- 
mum use of used book agencies. 

C. C. Colvert of the Northeast Center 
of Louisiana State University, reported 
on the counseling problems and the 
building program at Monroe. New build- 
ings this year include a student center 
housing cafeteria, social rooms, book 
store, and postoffice; a music building 
with six teaching studios, eleven practice 
rooms, five classrooms, three broadcast- 
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ing studios, a radio control room and a 
band, orchestra, and choral room; and a 
library which has eighteen faculty offices, 
a large faculty lounge, reading rooms 
with a capacity of 250 students and a 
stack capacity of 40,000 volumes. 

George E. Butterfield of Bay City 
Junior College, Michigan, discussed the 
problem of students in the lower brackets 
of achievement who want a liberal arts 
or pre-professional program of work. 
Financial conditions, limited space, avail- 
able faculty, and teaching load are fac- 
tors that prevent any radical changes but 
a beginning is being made toward meet- 
ing better the needs of this group of stu- 
dents. 

A. G. Umbreit of Muskegon Junior 
College, Michigan, reported their great- 
est problem is to make the institution 
serve a larger portion of the community 
and to convince the board of education 
of this need in order to secure equip- 
ment and facilities to engage in an ex- 
panded program of service, especially 
in semi-professional lines. 

H, E. Blaine of Joplin Junior College, 
Missouri, reported their greatest achieve- 
ment was getting started this year as a 
junior college. A bond issue of $100,000 
to provide a new plant was passed by a 
vote of five to one. The enrollment the 
first semester was 340, Liberal arts, pre- 
professional, and terminal courses are 
being given. Special emphasis has been 
placed on guidance and on radio broad- 
casting. The college has a weekly radio 
hour at a local station. 

Vernon E. Anderson of Worthington 
Junior College, Minnesota, discussed the 
pioneer work being done at Worthington 
in meeting the needs of the local com- 
munity. Terminal curricula, agricultural 
courses, business training, short courses 
for farmers, adult education, a coopera- 
tive training program were mentioned 
as some of the methods used. 

J. F. Wellemeyer of Kansas City Jun- 
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ior College, Kansas, discussed athletic 
abuses and the evils of certain recruiting 
practices. A study of the football situa- 
tion in eleven Kansas public junior col- 
leges shows that of approximately 450 
football players 139 came from outside 
the local county, 66 from adjoining coun. 
ties, and 73 from more distant points, of 
whom 25 came from outside the state. 
The tramp athlete is usually a harmful 
influence in the institution. Certain reme- 
dies were suggested. 

Dean Wellemeyer’s presentation pro- 
voked a lively discussion of athletic con- 
ditions and abuses by A. G. Umbreit of 
Michigan, J. M. Ewing of Mississippi, 
C. C. Colvert of Louisiana, J. W. Hull of 
Arkansas, C, A, Overstreet of Arkansas, 
and A. M. Swanson of Missouri. As a re- 
sult of the discussion a motion was 
passed to request the Executive Commit- 
tee to appoint a special committee to 
study junior college athletic conditions 
and abuses and to suggest improvements. 

JOSEPH ROEMER 
Secretary 


PEABODY JUNIOR COLLEGE, 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE. 


PRIVATE JUNIOR COLLEGE 
LUNCHEON 


(Thursday noon) 


Curtis V. Bishop, president of Averett 
College, Virginia, served as chairman of 
the meeting at which there was an at- 
tendance of 60. The general discussion 
took two phases (1) “What is the most 
significant thing your junior college is 
doing this year,” and (2) “What is the 
biggest problem that has _ confronted 
your junior college this year?” 

Walter C. Eells made several an- 
nouncements, and commented on the fine 
spirit of harmony between the private 
and public junior colleges of the as- 
sociation. 

A. Beth Hostetter of Frances Shimer 
Junior College, Illinois, spoke briefly of 
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the renovation of some of their dormi- 
tories and installation of the new steam 
plant. She stressed social integration in 
the four-year junior colleges, the enrich- 
ment of the curriculum, and the impor- 
tance of sequence of courses. 

Amelia E, Clark of Colby Junior Col- 
lege, New Hampshire, told of the very 
interesting experiment at their college 
where the girls had a refugee student. 
She spoke of the student meetings where 
the entire student body in a democratic 
forum along the lines of the old town 
hall meeting made the decision to bring 
this refugee to Colby. The adopted stu- 
dent proved very attractive and charm- 
ing, and made a great contribution to the 
life of the college. Dr. Clark also spoke 
of a southern field trip during which her 
girls would visit TVA, Berea, several 
housing projects, Black Mountain Col- 
lege, the Hershey Chocolate Plant, Wash- 
ington, D.C., and other places of interest. 

R. C. Ford, Dean of Wentworth Mili- 
tary Academy, Missouri, spoke of the 
necessity for better alignment between 
the curricula of the junior colleges and 
the universities. He stressed the prob- 
lem of sequence of subjects, and stated 
that at his institution they were making 
an intensive study of the courses of in- 
struction. 

Sister Hazel Marie Roth, of Ottumwa 
Heights College, Iowa, spoke of guid- 
ance, harmony, cooperation, and intelli- 
gent leadership being necessary in these 
troublesome days. She stated that the 
spiritual life of the times is a source of 
the world’s troubles today, and that em- 
phasis in her institution was to so train 
students for such a life that they might 
cope with these problems. 

J. E. Burk, Dean of Ward-Belmont 
Junior College, Tennessee, spoke of the 
problem of getting 100 per cent class 
attendance. Many interesting suggestions 
for encouraging students to attend classes 
were brought out. 
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J. J. Delaney, of Schreiner Institute, 
Texas, reviewed what his school is doing 
in following the students after gradua- 
tion. They are asking for personal re- 
ports from colleges to which their stu- 
dents transfer, and writing personal let- 
ters at intervals to keep in touch with 
the work their students are doing. The 
institution is making a special survey of 
133 recent graduates in 21] senior institu- 
tions. 

Harriet Cressey Phelan, of Briarcliff 
Junior College, New York, told of a very 
interesting experiment in coordinating 
actual experience in commerce and in- 
dustry with the academic curriculum of 
her institution. She stated that they are 
taking selected students to New York 
City to work in the fields in which they 
are most interested. Some of these in- 
clude the theater, interior decoration, 
etc, 

Algoth Ohlson of North Park Col- 
lege, Illinois, reported the matter of ef- 
fective educational and vocational guid- 
ance was one of the most perplexing 
situations at his institution, which made 
the fundamental assumption that even 
an individual of somewhat limited men- 
tal capacity could profit from two years 
of work on the college level, provided 
the program were suitably adjusted to 
his capacity and needs. Plans are being 
developed for fewer but better qualified 
counselors, more information concerning 
students, and more extensive use of tests 
of capacity, achievement, and personal- 
ity. 

J. C. Simpson of Stratford College, 
Virginia, spoke of the work being done 
in his institution in developing human 
relationships, the program being based 
on simplicity, and encouraging in his 
students appreciation of birds, animals, 
plants, etc. He also spoke of the work 
among under-privileged children done 
by members of his sociology department. 


Carrie Sutherlin, of Arlington Hall, 
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Washington, D.C., gave an interesting 
account of curriculum revisions at her 
college, stating that entering students are 
asked to choose one of three curricula— 
transfer, terminal, or fine arts. She stated 
that entering girls must definitely pick 
one of these. Dr. Sutherlin also spoke of 
work being done in encouraging young 
students in the nobility of planning a life 
on a high scale. She stated that Arling- 
ton Hall, being only 10 minutes from 
Washington, was enriched by this great 
metropolis in every way. This concluded 
the formal reports and the meeting was 
thrown open to informal discussion. 

H. G. Noffsinger, president of Vir- 
ginia Intermont College, Virginia, told 
of a very interesting experiment called 
the “merit credit” system in which stu- 
dents earn merit credits for academic ex- 
cellence. These credits are used to secure 
extra privileges that college girls so 
much desire. He stated that the psy- 
chology of this plan of rewarding su- 
perior girls rather than penalizing 
wrong-doers was having a marvelous ef- 
fect at Virginia Intermont. Dr. Noff- 
singer also spoke of the outstanding work 
in public speaking under the direction 
of Vice-President Roy C. Brown. The 
team has made several cross continental 
trips, and has been extremely successful 
in competition with senior colleges and 
universities from all over the United 
States. 

Richard G, Cox, of Gulf Park College, 
Mississippi, spoke of suiting the courses 
to the students’ needs, and the tendency 
toward more liberality on the part of 
senior institutions in accepting junior 
college work. He stated that he was en- 
couraged to believe that more and more 
liberal interpretation by senior colleges 
for the wide variety of courses of the 
junior colleges would develop as time 
goes on. 

President Bishop made several stimu- 
lating remarks in closing the luncheon 
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meeting, and thanked all for their con- 
tributions to the program. 
H. G. NoFFSINGER, Jr. 
Secretary 


VIRGINIA INTERMONT COLLEGE, 
BRISTOL, VIRGINIA 


PHI DELTA KAPPA BREAKFAST 


(Friday morning) 


Following the custom of the past sev- 
eral years H. B. Wyman, Dean of 
Phoenix Junior College, Arizona, spon- 
sored a breakfast for the members of 
Phi Delta Kappa and their friends. More 
than sixty were in the group which 
gathered at 7:15 in the Swiss Room of 
the Hotel Pantlind, Dean Wyman, cast- 
ing aside his ten-gallon hat, was the com- 
mentator for colored films which he had 
taken personally to depict springtime 
on the Arizona desert. President Dwayne 
Orton of Stockton Junior College, Cali- 
fornia, gave an exceedingly worthwhile 
address: “The Junior College Faces 
American Life.”* Incidental music was 
furnished by the Grand Rapids Junior 
College chamber ensemble. Dean Wyman 
was elected to serve as chairman for a 
similar breakfast at the convention next 
year. 

FREDERICK MARSTON 
Secretary 


KeMPER JUNIOR COLLEGE, 
BooNvVILLE, MISSOURI 


WOMEN’S BREAKFAST 
(Friday morning) 


Twenty-five women of the junior col- 
leges assembled informally at 8 A.M. 
in the Pantlind cafeteria, and, in the 
course of the hour, introduced them- 
selves and reported on their work in 
their various institutions. Two formal 
resolutions grew out of the meeting and 
were adopted unanimously. 

1. That the women of the junior col- 


* Published elsewhere in this issue. See pp. 
444-448. 
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leges suggest to the Committee on Ar- 
rangements of the American Associa- 
tion of Junior Colleges that some of the 
women who are doing interesting work 
in their own institutions be put on the 
program of the next annual meeting, not 
as a segregated group, but as an integral 
part of the regular sessions. 

2. That the Women’s Breakfast be 
made a regular part of the convention, a 
place provided for it on the program of 
activities, and a private room be reserved 
for it, so that the conferences can be 
carried on more easily than was possible 
in the experimental meeting this morn- 
ing. 

BEULAH BEROLZHEIMER 
Acting Chairman 


Wooprow WILson JuNIOR COLLEGE 
CuIcaco, ILLINOIS 


Dora C, BoYLe 
Acting Secretary 


HIGHLAND PARK JUNIOR COLLEGE 
HIGHLAND Park, MICHIGAN 


NORTH CENTRAL LUNCHEON 


(Friday noon) 


Seventy men and women attended the 
first luncheon ever held for representa- 
tives of the 200 junior colleges of the 
North Central states. After a welcome by 
Dean Ross Holt, President of the Illinois 
Association of Junior Colleges, Doak S. 
Campbell of Peabody College discussed 
briefly regional organizations of junior 
colleges suggesting an informal type of 
organization with an informal annual 
meeting. 

Leonard V. Koos, of the University of 
Chicago, George E. Carrothers of the 
University of Michigan, and J. F. Welle- 
meyer of Kansas City Junior College en- 
dorsed the idea of informal meetings 
and discussions. 

A motion was made and unanimously 
carried to have the officers of the Illinois 
Association select a committee and plan 
an informal dinner meeting of represen- 
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tatives of the junior colleges of the North 
Central area at the time and place (Chi- 
cago) of the annual meeting of the North 
Central Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools. 

Following are the members of the 
committee: George E. Butterfield, Bay 
City Junior College, Michigan; William 
H. Conley, Wright Junior College, IIli- 
nois; W. W. Haggard, Joliet Junior Col- 
lege, Illinois; Ross Holt, Lyons Town- 
ship Junior College, Illinois; Floyd B. 
Moe, Virginia Junior College, Minne- 
sota; J. Robert Sala, Christian College, 
Missouri; R. R. Shumway, University of 
Minnesota; W. B. Spelman, Morton Jun- 
ior College, Illinois; and J. F. Welle- 
meyer, Kansas City Junior College, Kan- 
sas. 

WALTER B. SPELMAN 
Secretary 


Morton Junior COLLEGE 
Cicero, ILLINOIS 


OTHER GEOGRAPHICAL GROUPS 
(Friday noon) 


Five other luncheons on a geographi- 
cal basis were arranged for Friday noon. 
Representatives of New England junior 
colleges met under the chairmanship of 
Jesse P. Bogue of Green Mountain Junior 
College, with an attendance of about a 
dozen. Representatives of the institu- 
tions in the Middle States area, some 
fifteen in number, met under the chair- 
manship of Byron S. Hollinshead of 
Scranton-Keystone Junior College. Ap- 
proximately twelve representatives of the 
junior colleges in the Southern states 
met with J. E. Burk of Ward-Belmont 
Junior College in charge; while Harry 
E. Tyler of Sacramento Junior College 
was chairman of a group of twenty rep- 
resentatives from the Western states. It 
was the consensus of opinion of all these 
groups that a regular place on the pro- 
gram should be made for similar geo- 
graphical luncheons next year. The 
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Michigan Association of Junior Colleges, 
under the presidency of Frank J. Dove, 
of Jackson Junior College, also had a 
special luncheon and business meeting 
at the same time, with an attendance of 


about 65. 
DAVIS LUNCHEON 


(Saturday noon) 


The luncheon in honor of Jesse B. 
Davis, of Boston University, founder of 
Grand Rapids Junior College, and Mrs. 
Davis which was originally scheduled 
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for Friday noon was postponed until 
Saturday noon to enable a larger num- 
ber of local friends of the honor guests 
to attend, Approximately eighty old ac- 
quaintances and new friends of Dr. and 
Mrs. Davis spent a pleasant hour to- 
gether talking over old times. In a 
delightfully informal address Dr. Davis 
recalled some of the experiences con- 
nected with the founding of the Junior 
College. Several early acquaintances 
spoke briefly. Arthur Andrews acted as 
chairman. 



































Minutes and Committee Reports 


MINUTES OF THE MEETING 


The nineteenth annual meeting of the 
American Association of Junior Colleges 
was held at the Pantlind Hotel, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, March 2-4, 1939. 
Delegates to the number of 320 were 
registered from 33 states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Distribution of the 
registration is shown graphically on the 
accompanying map. 


chairman of the committee on resolu- 
tions. The report of the Special Commit- 
tee on Vocational Education was pre- 
sented by J. F. Wellemeyer in the un- 
fortunate absence of the chairman, 
Rosco C. Ingalls. J. W. Harbeson, al- 
though at the hotel, was prevented by 
illness from presenting his paper Friday 
morning. It was read for him by A. M. 
Turrell of Pasadena. In the unavoidable 
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INDIVIDUAL REGISTRATIONS AT NINETEENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERI- 
CAN ASSOCIATION OF JUNIOR COLLEGES, GRAND RaApips, MICHIGAN, 
Marcu 2-4, 1939 


The meeting was called to order by 
President Nicholas Ricciardi who pre- 
sided at all general sessions except that 
for Friday afternoon when Vice-presi- 
dent Curtis Bishop was in the chair. 

The program was carried out essen- 
tially as printed on pages 415-19 of this 
issue of the Junior College Journal. 
Dr. Katharine Denworth took the place 
of W. W. Haggard, originally appointed 


absence of J. L. Lounsbury his paper 
was read by C. C, Okerman of Long 
Beach. George A. Odgers of Oregon was 
unable to attend the meeting and there- 
fore could not represent the Northwest 
Association of Junior Colleges at the 
Friday evening dinner. 

At the business session, Saturday 
morning, the report of the Research 
Committee was presented by the chair- 
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man W. W. Carpenter. In the reorgani- 
zation of the Association this standing 
committee was abolished, hence this was 
its final report. 

The report of the special committee on 
Junior College Honorary Societies au- 
thorized at the Philadelphia meeting was 
presented by the chairman, James C. 
Miller. 

President Ricciardi gave a brief oral 
report of the Committee on Reorganiza- 
tion. 

J. Thomas Davis read the minutes of 
the meeting of the Executive Committee 
held Wednesday evening. 

The Treasurer’s report was presented 
by Secretary Eells. 

The proposed new constitution, which 
had been printed in the January issue 
of the Journal and distributed in ad- 
vance at the meeting, was taken up for 
consideration. The Executive Committee 
recommended its adoption with two or 
three slight modifications from the print- 
ed form. After some discussion the con- 
stitution as presented by the Executive 
Committee was unanimously adopted. It 
is printed elsewhere in this issue. 

The reports of the Committees on 
Audit and Resolutions, were presented 
by their respective chairmen. 

The report of the Committee on Nomi- 
nations was presented as a special order 
Friday afternoon so that the newly 
elected officers might be introduced at 
the dinner in the evening. In closing the 
meeting, President Ricciardi introduced 
the new president, Byron S. Hollinshead 
who briefly outlined desirable goals to 
achieve during the coming year. These 
goals included increased membership, 
information service for the public by 
means of press and radio, a permanent 
committee on public relations, promo- 
tion of research, and strengthening of 
regional group junior college organiza- 
tions. 

All committee reports were adopted 
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as read. They represent official action of 
the Association. They are presented else- 
where in this issue. 
WattTER C, EELLS 
Executive Secretary 
J. THomas Davis 
Convention Secretary 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


The Executive Committee held two 
meetings at Grand Rapids, Wednesday 
evening and Saturday afternoon. 


Wednesday Evening Meeting 


Wednesday evening those present were 
Messrs. Ricciardi, Delaney, Bishop, Tre- 
vorrow, Haggard, Davis, and Eells, and 
Miss Denworth. 

Plans for the convention were dis- 
cussed. The Secretary reported on the 
status of four proposed research studies 
for which funds were being sought; also 
on the status of certain proposals which 
had been made to the American Associa- 
tion of University Professors. 

The proposed new constitution of the 
Association was read in detail and fully 
discussed. After two or three slight modi- 
fications it was voted to recommend it 
to the Association Saturday morning for 
adoption. 

The Secretary reported 294 active 
members and 17 associate members as 
of January 1, 1939; and 5 new active 
and 1 new associate member since Janu- 
ary l. 

The Committee voted to recommend 
Dr. W. W. Carpenter of the University 
of Missouri, retiring chairman of the 
Committee on Research which was abol- 
ished in the reorganization of the As- 
sociation last year, as a member of the 
National Advisory Board of the Junior 
College Journal, 

The Secretary presented correspon- 
dence with the American Medical As- 
sociation with reference to securing 
fairer treatment of junior colleges in 
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sections of the country not covered by 
any of the regional accrediting agencies. 

The Secretary presented a resolution 
with reference to the reduced postage rate 
on books now in effect by Presidential 
order. The Executive Committee recom- 
mended that this resolution be presented 
to the Association for action with the 
approval of the Committee. 

The Secretary presented sample mem- 
bership certificates to be given to those 
colleges maintaining membership in the 
American Association of Junior Col- 
leges. After due deliberation the Execu- 
tive Committee requested that these cer- 
tificates be presented and described to 
the Association with the endorsement of 
the Committee. 

(NoTE: All actions taken and recom- 
mendations made were approved by the 
Association at its business meeting 
Saturday morning.) 


Saturday Afternoon Meeting 


Those present Saturday afternoon 
were Messrs. Hollinshead, Colvert, De- 
laney, Davis, Ricciardi, Wyman, Miller, 
and Eells, and Miss Denworth. 

The proposal of the Ruddick Press of 
Washington to print the Junior College 
Journal next year was discussed and 
approved. It was suggested the Journal 
print an honor roll of institutions mak- 
ing group subscriptions. It was also sug- 
gested that the Journal begin publica- 
tion in September instead of October and 
have nine issues a year, if finances per- 
mit. Sale of back volumes of the Jour- 
nal at half price was authorized to in- 
stitutions becoming new members of the 
Association. 

A motion prevailed authorizing the 
President and Executive Secretary to 
proceed according to their best judg- 
ment in making application for research 
funds, and that they appoint such sub- 
committees as might prove desirable. 

The Executive Secretary was author- 
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ized to act in the name of the Com- 
mittee in approving and endorsing spe- 
cial studies undertaken by graduate stu- 
dents. He is to use his judgment in such 
cases, referring doubtful cases to the 
Committee, providing no endorsements 
are to obligate the Association financial- 
ly without special authorization by the 
Committee. 

Representatives of the Association on 
the American Council on Education were 
designated as follows: Byron S. Hollins- 
head, Nicholas Ricciardi, Walter C. 
Eells. 

The appointment of a public relations 
committee of national scope was author- 
ized. An allowance of $200 for publicity 
in connection with the next annual meet- 
ing was authorized provided the budget 
will permit. 

The appointment of a national com- 
mittee on athletics, as recommended by 
those present at the public junior col- 
lege luncheon, was authorized. 

It was voted to ask the Executive Sec- 
retary to secure from all member in- 
stitutions an advisory vote expressing 
their preferences concerning a half dozen 
proposals as to the best time and place 
for the annual meeting in its relation to 
that of the American Association of 
School Administrators. 

Several other matters of policy and 
procedure were discussed without formal 
action being taken, but were left to the 
discretion of the Executive Secretary. 

J. THomas Davis 
Convention Secretary 


RESEARCH COMMITTEE 


The first annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Association of Junior Colleges 
adopted a constitution on February 17, 
1921, which included as one of the ob- 
jects of the Association, “to study the 
junior college in all of its types (en- 
dowed, municipal, and state) in order 
to make a genuine contribution to the 
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work of education.” Thus we see that 
from its birth this Association has recog- 
nized the need of careful study of its 
problems to the end that a genuine con- 
tribution could be made to the work of 
education. 

A study of the early reports of the 
annual meetings reveals that this objec- 
tive was given special emphasis at the 
seventh annual meeting in Jackson, Mis- 
sissippi, in November 1926, when the as- 
sociation authorized the incoming presi- 
dent to appoint a Research Committee. 
President J. M. Wood of Stephens, Presi- 
dent G. F. Winfield of Lon Morris and 
President L. W. Smith of Joliet Junior 
College and later of Berkeley, California, 
were appointed as members, with L. W. 
Smith as chairman. Mr. Smith served as 
chairman from the time the Committee 
was first appointed until he withdrew 
from the Committee after reporting to 
the thirteenth annual meeting. Among 
the membership of these early commit- 
tees were Dean G. H. Vande Bogart, 
Northern Montana College; Dean J. J. 
Oppenheimer, Stephens College; Presi- 
dent E. E. Cortright, The Junior College 
of Connecticut; and E. W. Balduf, Cen- 
tral Y.M.C.A. College of Chicago. 

Chairman Smith and the members of 
his committees gave unstintingly of their 
time and energy in furthering and en- 
couraging the spirit of research. In ad- 
dition to other duties these early com- 
mittees carried on valuable studies and 
made their findings available to the As- 
sociation. To prevent overlapping in ef- 
forts of researchers who were interested 
in studying junior college problems the 
committees served as a clearing house, 
encouraging and advising individuals 
and approving or disapproving their 
projects. Studies completed and studies 
in progress were reported at the annual 
meetings. 

Following the thirteenth annual meet- 
ing, the present chairman of the Re- 
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search Committee was appointed. With 
him have served at different times, Dean 
J. E. Burk of Ward-Belmont, Dean J. 
Leonard Hancock of Crane Junior Col- 
lege, Dean B. Lamar Johnson of 
Stephens College, Dean J. Thomas Davis 
of John Tarleton Agricultural College, 
and President R. R. Robinson of Uni- 
versity Junior College. 

These men who have given so willing- 
ly of their time and energy have en- 
couraged and furthered the spirit of re- 
search in the Association, started by the 
earlier committees. In assuming their re- 
sponsibilities as members of the Com- 
mittee they have followed rather closely 
the procedure of earlier committees, 
encouraging and advising those carrying 
on research and reporting completed 
projects and those in progress to the an- 
nual meetings. 

The large increase in the number of 
studies reported to the Association from 
year to year may not be, and probably 
is not, entirely due to an increased 
amount of research in the junior college 
field, although there has been, without 
a doubt, a remarkable increase in the 
number of researches that are being con- 
ducted. One factor that should not be 
overlooked is the fact that through a 
series of years the Committee has de- 
veloped a willingness on the part of 
researchers to report their projects to the 
Committee; in fact it might be said a 
desire on the part of researchers to have 
their studies included in our yearly re- 
ports. The first report of the present 
chairman included a total of 19 studies 
that had been completed or were in 
progress. The 1938 report included 363 
studies, the very large majority of which 
were made or were being made by junior 
college people. The Committee believes 
that the yearly listing of the studies being 
carried on in the junior colleges by jun- 
ior college administrators and teachers 
has been of real value in encouraging 
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junior college people to study their own 
problems. 

In planning the report for this meet- 
ing, however, the Committee felt that the 
task of reporting all studies to the Asso- 
ciation each year had become so great 
that it was decided that this year the 
report should be confined to research 
reported by graduate schools. Therefore, 
a letter was written to each college or 
university that has a graduate school 
requesting that research in the field of 
the junior college or in the area of 
grades 13 and 14 be reported to the 
Committee. The request included studies 
completed or in progress by either fac- 
ulty members or graduate students. In 
addition to the lists so willingly and 
graciously submitted by the deans and 
directors, Dr. Carter Good’s compila- 
tions of studies in progress, published 
in the January 1938 and January 1939 
numbers of the Journal of Educational 
Research, were consulted. The number 
of studies located this year has been very 
gratifying to the Committee. Whereas 
our first report included only six uni- 
versity studies, our report this year in- 
cludes 134. A mimeographed copy of 
this report has been presented to you 
which you may study at your leisure.* 

The Committee has received letters of 
appreciation from numerous persons 
who have conducted their studies with 
its official endorsement. Some of these 
studies have or will eventuate in doc- 
tor’s dissertations or master’s theses. 
Time forbids here a discussion of the 
findings and the significance of these 
contributions. Each one, however, has 
been included in the mimeographed re- 
port and when the opportunity was of- 
fered each researcher was advised to 
prepare an article or series of articles 
for our journal in order that these de- 


* Copies of this 19-page report may be ob- 
tained upon request from the Executive Secre- 
tary, 744 Jackson Place, Washington, D.C. 
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tailed findings and their significance may 
be made available to you. 


DUTIES OF THE DEAN 


The committee wishes to report prog- 
ress on two studies which it has spon- 
sored and supervised. The Committee 
feels that it was fortunate in securing the 
assistance of Dean J. R. Johnson of Mc- 
Cook Junior College, McCook, Nebraska, 
in its study of the “Duties of the Junior 
College Dean.” Dean Johnson has com- 
pleted, subject to revision, the introduc- 
tory study of the administrative officers. 

Usable returns on this study were re- 
ceived from 319 junior colleges from 
all sections of the United States. Of the 
319 colleges that returned blanks, 161 
were from the public junior colleges and 
158 from the private institutions. Of the 
public junior colleges listed in the 1938 
Directory, 66 per cent returned the 
blanks whereas only 51 per cent of the 
private junior colleges cooperated. When 
both public and private junior colleges 
are considered together, every state that 
has junior colleges is represented. The 
colleges participating include in their 
combined enrollments over 65 per cent 
of the total junior college enrollment as 
shown in the 1938 Directory. 

Many of the earlier discussions of ad- 
ministrative officers revealed the large 
number of titles for administrative ofh- 
cers in junior colleges but none at- 
tempted to include all of them. This first 
part of this study has attempted to do 
this within the limitations of the returns 
available. Only totals, which later must 
be revised in the light of recent returns, 
will be given here. The 319 junior col- 
leges reported a grand total of 136 dif- 
ferent administrative titles. In the public 
junior colleges 84 different titles were 
listed and in the private colleges 97 dif- 
ferent titles. 

Tabulations were made for public and 
private colleges of enrollments below 
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100, between 100 and 200, 200 to 500, 
and over 500, and this information will 
be included in the study. The study is 
progressing more slowly than originally 
planned but it is hoped that it will be 
completed during our next school year. 


SURVEY COURSES 


The Committee received so many fa- 
vorable comments on its study of “Sur- 
vey Courses in the Junior College” 
which was presented to you at the Phila- 
delphia meeting that it has continued 
and enlarged the study. The chairman 
of the Committee was ably assisted in 
this study by Wesley A. Deneke, Super- 
intendent of Schools, Flat River, Mis- 
souri. The study has now become so 
large in scope that it is impossible to 
present it to you in any detail. The 
mimeographed report on this study alone 
made up eleven pages of the Committee’s 
1938 report. 

The study to date shows that 168 jun- 
ior colleges offer courses which meet one 
or more of the definitions accepted by 
the Committee for survey courses, ori- 
entation courses, or enriched courses in 
the junior college field. In order to bring 
back the problem to your mind, these 
definitions were as follows: 


The Survey Course: A survey course 
is any course intended for college 
freshmen and sophomores primarily 
as a part of their general education, 
which draws its subject matter from 
two or more of the ordinary college 
departments. 


The Orientation Course. A Course 
which aims “to adjust freshmen to 
college life by providing instruction 
in such problems as how to study, 
how to use the library, how to adjust 
to campus social life, and how to use 


*1938 Report Prepared for the Committee 
by W. W. Carpenter. See Junior College Jour- 
nal (May 1938), 8: 479-82 
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college facilities such as its health 
service.” 


An Enriched or Functional Course. 


Any course limited to one departmen- 
tal field which you are finding par- 
ticularly effective in aiding students to 
meet and to prepare for meeting life 
problems. 


The 168 junior colleges, that offer 
one or more courses which meet one or 
more of the definitions accepted by the 
committee, offer a grand total of 485 
such courses under 315 different titles. 

As you remember the Committee was 
also interested in courses offered in the 
first two years of colleges that have 
graduate schools, that meet these defini- 
tions. Thirty-three graduate schools re- 
ported a total of 119 such courses under 
107 different titles. 

W. W. CARPENTER, Chairman 
J. E. Burk 

J. THomas Davis 

R. R. Rosrnson 


COMMITTEE ON AUDIT 


Your committee appointed to audit 
the records and reports of the Secretary- 
Treasurer find them to be correct and 
in good order. It is our recommendation 
that the report be accepted. 

P. M. Bart, Chairman 
JaMEs L. Beck 


SPECIAL RESOLUTION* 


It has come to the attention of mem- 
bers of the American Association of Jun- 
ior Colleges in session at Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, that Dr. Rosco C. Ingalls of 
Los Angeles, California, Chairman of 
the Committee on Vocational Education, 
after spending much time and effort ob- 


* Presented at the Friday morning session, 
prior to the presentation of the report of the 
Committee on Vocational Education in the 
Junior College of which Dr. Ingalls was chair- 
man. Unanimously adopted by the Associa- 
tion, 
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taining data on Vocational Education in 
the Junior Colleges of America, had 
come to the convention at Grand Rap- 
ids and was diligently working in an 
effort to consummate the report for the 
committee, when he received notice of 
the sudden and accidental death of his 
son, and was therefore compelled to re- 
turn to California at once. 

Therefore, Be It Resolved, by the 
Association in assembly that we in- 
dividually and collectively extend to Dr. 
Ingalls and his family our deepest and 
sincerest sympathy in their bereavement, 
and hope and pray that God in his 
omniscience may in some manner com- 
fort and fill the empty void of the heart 
in their irreparable loss. 

Resolved also that a copy of these 
expressions be conveyed immediately to 
Dr. Ingalls, and that a copy be spread 
on the minutes of the Association. 

J. THomas Davis 
Convention Secretary 


COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS 


The Committee on Resolutions of the 
American Association of Junior Colleges 
at its nineteenth annual convention at 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, recommends 
the adoption of these resolutions: 

That the hearty appreciation of the 
association be expressed to those most 
responsible for the success of the con- 
vention: 


To the President and the Executive 
Secretary for the very stimulating and 
significant program they have given 
us; and for the effective and gracious 
manner in which they and the Con- 
vention Secretary have conducted the 
entire convention. 

To all the speakers, including those 
who have so acceptably substituted, 
for their meaningful, provocative, and 


inspirational addresses, beginning 
with the President’s admirable keynote 
speech. 


To Arthur Andrews, President of 
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Grand Rapids Junior College, for 
many courtesies; and to him and Mrs. 
Andrews and to the faculty of the 
College and their wives for their de- 
lightful hospitality, particularly the 
charming tea and the interesting sight- 
seeing trip. 

To the leader and the members of 
the band and the orchestra of Grand 
Rapids Junior College for the music 
with which they have enlivened our 
sessions, 

And to the management of the Pant- 
lind Hotel and their employees for 
their competence in meeting our needs. 


That the association express whole- 
hearted approval of the innovations in- 
troduced this year by the President and 
the Executive Secretary, namely, the in- 
clusion of more papers by our own 
members, participation by the several 
regional organizations of junior colleges, 
the exhibits, and particularly the ex- 
tended session with its greater oppor- 
tunity for informal contacts and helpful 
exchange of experience. 

That the association heartily endorse 
the thorough-going reorganization of the 
Association, envisioned and realized by 
Dr, Doak Campbell, its devoted secretary 
for 17 years, and skilfully executed by 
the Executive Secretary and the Presi- 
dent. 

That the Executive Committee use 
every means at its disposal to compen- 
sate the Executive Secretary, Walter 
Crosby Eells, more adequately for the 
obviously full-time service he is render- 
ing our organization by his untiring 
effort, long-range planning, and _phe- 
nomenal achievement for the American 
Association of Junior Colleges and for 
the junior college movement. 

That, although the members of the 
Association warmly appreciate all that 
has been done for them in Grand Rapids 
and feel amply repaid for their trip, the 
Executive Committee consider the desire 
of many members of the Association that 
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our convention be held in or very near 
the city selected by the school administra- 
tors and allied organizations for their 
conventions. 

That the association express its ap- 
proval of President Roosevelt’s action in 
establishing on an experimental basis a 
reduced and uniform postal rate on 
books and that it urge that the rate be 
made permanent. 

That the association express its deep 
sympathy to one of our members and 
speakers, Rosco Ingalls, in the tragic 
death of his son during the convention. 

And finally, that the members of the 
Association dedicate themselves anew to 
their firm conviction that the junior col- 
lege, untrammeled by prejudice and tra- 
dition, must ever increasingly educate 
the young people of our country for 
intelligent and productive citizenship 
and for successful and satisfying living; 
that we here highly resolve, to the ut- 
most of our ability and in full coopera- 
tion with our faculties, to translate into 
fruitful action the worthy purposes we 
have accepted at our convention. 
KATHARINE M, DENWorRTH, Chairman 
Grace V. Birp 
AMELIA E, CLARK 
C. C. COLVERT 
MarJoriE MITCHELL 


COMMITTEE ON NOMINATIONS 


Your committee recommends the fol- 
lowing as officers of the Association for 
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the ensuing year: President, Byron S. 
Hollinshead, Scranton-Keystone Junior 
College, Pennsylvania; Vice-president, 
C. C, Colvert, Northeast Center, Louisi- 
ana State University; Convention Secre- 
tary, J. Thomas Davis, John Tarleton 
Junior College, Texas; additional mem- 
bers of Executive Committee (terms to 
expire in 1942), Nicholas Ricciardi, San 
Bernardino Valley Junior College, Cali- 
fornia and James C. Miller, Christian 
College, Missouri. 

A. M. Hitcu, Chairman 

RICHARD G. Cox 

ARTHUR ANDREWS 


LIST OF EXHIBITORS 


For the first time a group of commer- 
cial firms had exhibits at the annual 
meeting. Those exhibiting publications 
and other products were the following: 
American Book Company, Chicago IIli- 
nois; American Seating Company, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan; P. Blakiston’s Son & 
Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; 
Central Scientific Company, Chicago, II- 
linois; Christian Science Monitor, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts; Denoyer-Geppert 
Company, Chicago, Illinois; The Gregg 
Publishing Company, Chicago, Illinois; 
Henry Holt and Company, New York 
City; Monroe Calculating Machine Com- 
pany, Orange, New Jersey; National 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, 
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American Association of Junior Colleges 


CONSTITUTION 
Adopted at Grand Rapids, Michigan, March 4, 1939 


ARTICLE I.—NAME 


The name of this organization shall 
be the “American Association of Junior 
Colleges.” 


ARTICLE II.—PURPOSES 


The purposes of this organization 
shall be to stimulate the professional de- 
velopment of its members, to promote 
the growth of junior colleges under ap- 
propriate conditions, to emphasize the 
significant place of the junior college in 
American education, and to interpret 
the junior college movement to the coun- 
try. 

ARTICLE III.—MEMBERSHIP 


Section 1—The membership of this 
organization shall consist of four classes: 
active, associate, sustaining, and hon- 
orary. Membership shall be open to 
qualified institutions or individuals in 
North America. 

Section 2.—Active Members. Active 
membership is open to regularly organ- 
ized junior colleges which are accredited 
by or have received equivalent recog- 
nition from a regional association of 
colleges and secondary schools, or from 
their state university, state department 
of education, or state college association. 

Section 3.—Associate Members. As- 
sociate membership is a form of mem- 
bership designed especially for newly 
organized junior colleges; for others 
which have not yet been able to secure 
the necessary accreditation or equivalent 
recognition to qualify them for active 
membership; and for separately organ- 
ized junior colleges, general colleges, or 


lower divisions of four-year colleges and 
universities. It is expected that associate 
members will transfer to active member- 
ship as soon as they can qualify for such 
membership. Applications for associate 
membership will not be accepted from 
institutions which are qualified for ac- 
tive membership. 

Associate members have the privilege 
of attendance at the annual meetings of 
the Association but are not permitted to 
vote or to hold office. They are entitled 
to be listed as associate members in the 
annual “Directory of Junior Colleges” 
published by the Association. They are 
not permitted to use the phrase “Mem- 
ber of the American Association of Jun- 
ior Colleges” in their catalogs or other 
literature or announcements, but may 
use the phrase “Associate Member of 
the American Association of Junior Col- 
leges” in such publications. 

Section 4.—Sustaining Members. Any 
organization or individual interested in 
education and in the development of the 
junior college movement may become a 
sustaining member. Sustaining members 
may not vote or hold office. 

Section 5.—Honorary Members. In- 
dividuals who have performed outstand- 
ing service to the junior college move- 
ment may, upon nomination of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, be elected honorary 
members of the Association. 


ARTICLE IV.—DUES 


Section 1.—Dues of active members 
shall be twenty dollars ($20) per year. 
Section 2.—Dues of associate mem- 
bers shall be ten dollars ($10) per year. 
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Section 3.—Dues of sustaining mem- 
bers shall be five dollars ($5) per year. 

Section 4.—Honorary members shall 
pay no dues. 

Section 5.—The fiscal year of the As- 
sociation shall coincide with the calen- 
dar year. 


ARTICLE V.—DROPPING MEMBERS 


Section 1.—Statements for dues for 
the current year shall be sent to all mem- 
bers during the month of January, and 
at such later dates as the Executive Sec- 
retary may determine. 

Section 2.—Names of all members 
shall be published annually in the Janu- 
ary issue of the Junior College Journal. 
Membership lists shall be closed for pub- 
lication each year by December 15. 

Section 3.—Any member whose dues 
are unpaid for the preceding calendar 
year shall, after due warning, be dropped 
from membership and such member’s 
name shall not appear in the member- 
ship lists closing on December 15. 


ARTICLE VI.—OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES 


Section 1.—The officers of the Asso- 
ciation shall consist of President, Vice- 
President, Executive Secretary, and Con- 
vention Secretary. 

Section 2.—There shall be a perma- 
nent Executive Committee, and tempo- 
rary committees on Nominations, Audit- 
ing, and Resolutions to be appointed at 
each annual meeting. 

Section 3.—The President and Vice- 
President shall be elected annually by 
majority vote of the members eligible 
to vote and present at the annual meet- 
ing, after nominations have been made 
by the Nominating Committee. Addi- 
tional nominations may be made from 
the floor. The terms of office of the Presi- 
dent and Vice-President shall be for one 
year, closing with the adjournment of 
the annual meeting of the Association. 
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The President shall not be eligible to 
serve more than two years in succession. 

Section 4.—The Executive Secretary 
and the Convention Secretary shall be 
selected by the Executive Committee. 
The Executive Committee shall have 
power to determine their terms of office. 

Section 5.—The Executive Commit- 
tee shall consist of ten members—the 
four officers, ex-officiis, and six elective 
members, two elected each year to serve 
for terms of three years each. The 
Nominating Committee shall nominate 
the new members of the Executive Com- 
mittee. The retiring president, each year, 
shall be one of the individuals nomi- 
nated. Additional nominations may be 
made from the floor. 

Section 6.—Additional permanent 
committees may be created by vote of 
the Association. Additional temporary or 
special committees may be created by 
vote of the Association or of the Execu- 
tive Committee. Unless otherwise voted 
by the Association, all committees except 
the Executive Committee shall be ap- 
pointed by the President. 

Section 7.—Vacancies, Vacancies in 
any offices shall be filled by action of the 
Executive Committee. Vacancies in the 
Executive Committee shall be filled by 
action of the remaining members of the 
Executive Committee. 


ARTICLE VII.—DUTIES OF OFFICERS 
AND EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Section 1.—The President shall per- 
form the duties usually pertaining to 
that office. He shall appoint all commit- 
tees, except the Executive Committee, 
unless otherwise ordered. He shall act as 
chairman of the Executive Committee 
during his term of office. He shall be 
responsible for the preparation of the 
program of the annual meeting and shall 
preside at the sessions of the annual 
meeting. He shall deliver a presidential 
address at the annual meeting. He shall 
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endeavor by all means at his command 
to further the interests of the Association 
and of the junior college movement. 

Section 2.—The Vice-President shall 
perform the duties of the president in 
case of the latter’s death, absence, or 
inability to perform them; or such other 
duties as may be assigned him by the 
President. 

Section 3.—The Executive Secretary 
shall act as editor of the Junior College 
Journal and such other publications as 
the Association may issue; he shall keep 
all records of membership and of meet- 
ings of the Association and Executive 
Committee; he shall keep account of all 
money received and expended by the 
Association; he shall act as a source of 
information and service for members 
and for others seeking assistance or ad- 
vice on matters connected with junior 
colleges; he shall promote the general 
development of the junior college move- 
ment; he shall conduct or direct research 
studies in the junior college field; he shall 
serve as a means of contact between the 
Association and other professional or- 
ganizations; he shall be in charge of the 
Executive Office of the Association; he 
shall make an annual report to the Asso- 
ciation, and he shall perform such other 
duties as may be assigned to him by the 
Executive Committee. 

Section 4.—The Convention Secretary 
shall assist the Executive Secretary in 
keeping records of the annual meeting 
and in securing papers and abstracts or 
reports of addresses for publication. 

Section 5.—The Executive Commit- 
tee shall have general power to carry on 
all Association activities not in express 
conflict with the provisions of this Con- 
stitution, during the periods between 
annual or special meetings of the Asso- 
ciation. It shall appoint the Executive 
Secretary and determine his salary, du- 
ties, and term of office. It shall have 
power to make appropriate appointments 
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to the Advisory Editorial Board of the 
Junior College Journal. The members of 
the Executive Committee shall, ex-off- 
clis, be members of the Advisory Board 
of the Junior College Journal. 

Section 6.—The duties of other com- 
mittees shall be determined and stated 
at the time of their appointments by the 
president or group responsible for such 
appointments. 


ARTICLE VIII.—FINANCES 


Section 1.—The Executive Secretary 
shall be assigned the responsibility for 
the collection of dues and subscriptions. 
Disbursements from all funds shall be 
made only by check, duly signed by both 
the President and Executive Secretary. 

Section 2.—The Executive Committee 
may designate the American Council on 
Education or similar organization as 
special custodian for funds secured for 
special purposes, and shall prescribe the 
conditions of expending and account- 
ing for such funds. 


ARTICLE IX——-PUBLICATIONS 


Section 1.—The Association shall pub- 
lish the Junior College Journal at least 
eight times annually, a Junior College 
Directory annually, and such other regu- 
lar or special publications as may be 
approved by the Executive Committee. 

Section 2.—One copy of the Junior 
College Journal shall be sent, without 
cost, to each member of the Association. 


ARTICLE X.—QUORUM 


Section 1.—The representatives of 
twenty-five (25) active members in good 
standing shall constitute a quorum for 
the transaction of Association business. 

Section 2.—Five members of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee shall constitute a 
quorum for the transaction of Commit- 
tee business. 
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ARTICLE XI.—GENERAL GUIDE 


The Association shall be guided by 
Roberts’ Rules of Order in all points 
not expressly provided for in this Con- 
stitution. 


ARTICLE XII.—AMENDMENTS 


This Constitution may be amended at 
the annual meeting of the Association 
by a two-thirds vote of the authorized 
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representatives of active members pres- 
ent and voting, provided that the pro- 
posed change has been submitted in writ- 
ing to the Executive Secretary and by 
him submitted to all members of the 
Association in printed or mimeographed 
form at least thirty (30) days prior 
to the date of the annual meeting. Pub- 
lication in the Junior College Journal 
shall be construed as satisfying this con- 
dition. 
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_ A New Junior College Text 


Irwin and Sherwood 
General and Inorganic 
Chemistry 


This new textbook provides the basis for a course in which the 
place of chemistry in the life of the individual is the central 
theme. It is adapted for use by those who will go no further in 
the study of chemistry and also establishes a foundation for those 
who will study the subject more intensively in advanced courses. 


The presentation begins with Some Fundamental Properties of 
Matter and Kinetic Theory because these topics furnish a neces- 
Sary preparation for the student. A chapter at the middle of the 
book entitled Review and Summary enables the student to pre- 
pare for his mid-year examinations. The numerous exercises at 
the end of each chapter allow for flexibility in making assign- 


ments. 


By FREDERICK C. IRWIN, B.S., Professor of Chemistry, ' and 
G. Ray SHERWOOD, Ph.D., Asst. Prof. of Chemistry, Wayne 
University, Detroit. 


92 Illustrations. 582 Pages. 
Washable Fabric $3.50 (1939) 
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KATHARINE M. DENWORTH (1941)............ Bradford Junior College, Bradford, Massachusetts 
es ee ED Ga 80:08 6ibvdeeeisceteedacacneoend Phoenix Junior College, Phoenix, Arizona 
NICHOLAS RicciArpDI (1942) ...San Bernardino Valley Junior College, San Bernardino, California 
es es Ge 046 0 056000000060404040Rr ONE Christian College, Columbia, Missouri 


MEETINGS OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF JUNIOR COLLEGES 


Date Place President Secretary 

*1920 June 30, July 1 St. Louis, Mo. James M. Wood Martha McKenzie Reid 
1921 February 16, 17 Chicago, Ill. David MacKenzief Martha McKenzie Reid 
1922 March 24, 25 Memphis, Tenn. Geo. F. Winfield Martha McKenzie Reid 
1923 February 27, 28 Cleveland, Ohio James M. Wood Doak S. Campbell 
1924 February 26, 27 Chicago, Il. James M. Wood Doak S. Campbell 
1925 February 20, 21 Cincinnati, Ohio Louis E. Plummer Doak S. Campbell 
1926 March 17, 18 Chicago, III. H. G. Noffsinger Doak S. Campbell 
1926 December 3, 4 Jackson, Miss. L. W. Smith Doak S. Campbell 
1928 March 12, 13 Chicago, Ill. Edgar D. Lee Doak S. Campbell 
1928 December 3, 5 Fort Worth, Tex. J. Thomas Davis Doak S. Campbell 
1928 December 3-5 Atlantic City, N.J. John W. Barton? Doak S. Campbell 
1930 November 18, 19 Berkeley, Calif. Jeremiah B. Lillard Doak S. Campbell 
1932 February 19, 20 Richmond, Va. Richard D. Cox Doak S. Campbell 
1933 February 24, 25 Kansas City, Mo. Arthur Andrews Doak S. Campbell 
1934 February 23, 24 Columbus, Ohio A. M. Hitch Doak S. Campbell 
1935 February 22, 23 Washington, D.C. E. Q. Brothers Doak S. Campbell 
1936 February 28, 29 Nashville, Tenn. Robert J. Trevorrow Doak S. Campbell 
1937 February 26, 27 Dallas, Tex. W. W. Haggard Doak S. Campbell 
1938 March 4, 5 © Philadelphia, Pa. K. M. Denworth Doak S. Campbell 
1939 March 2-4 Grand Rapids, Mich. Nicholas Ricciardi Walter C. Eells 


* Preliminary conference, called by the United States Bureau of Education. 
t Deceased. 
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» » » for fall USe 


THE READING OF POETRY 


By J. H. SMitH, Culver Military Academy, Culver, Indiana. Edited by Ros- 


ERT M. Gay, Simmons College, Boston. 


This book contains a penetrating analysis of the poetic art, accompanied by 
exercises which call for active participation in the poet’s problem in creat- 
ing his verse. In these exercises the student must make for himself a choice 
of word or phrase similar to that which the poet originally made. They 
require more than passive attitudes on the part of the student. They impel 
active participation in the process of creation and train in vigorous, critical 
thinking. All aspects of poetry are discussed. The book will be found ex- 
tremely valuable in any course on the art of writing poetry and in literature 


courses in which poetry is studied as a type. In press. 


THE FIFTY BEST SHORT STORIES 
Edited by E. J. O'BRIEN 


The fifty best short stories chosen from the editor’s ‘Best Short Stories’’ vol- 
umes 1915 to 1939, inclusive. The collection offers the ‘cream of the cream”’ 
of American short stories for the past twenty-five years. For each story there 
is a biographical. Foreword by O’Brien. In addition Wilbur Schramm of the 
University of Iowa has prepared individual Study Guides on the structure and 


criticism of each story. In press. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago Dallas Atlanta San Francisco 
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Harper Books for Junior Colleges — 





Announcing—the first complete, annotated guidebook on 
junior colleges, which answers critically, fairly 
and authoritatively— 
WHY—the junior college? 
FOR WHOM—the junior college? 
WHAT—junior college? 


HOW TO CHOOSE 
A JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Edited by Wayne Davis 
School and College Enrollment Counsel 


Just the book which educational advisers have been looking for to help guide 
young people in the wise selection of a two-year resident college. Essential 
material for college promotional uses, for parent guidance and for the college 
library. Analyzes more than 200 private residential colleges giving back- 
ground, location, curriculum specialties, educational spirit, campus facili- 
ties, etc., as well as complete directory of more than 500 two-year schools 
now operating under private and public auspices. Price $2.50 











Three indispensable books 
on Student Counseling 
by RUTH STRANG 


(A) PERSONAL DEVELOPMENT AND GUIDANCE 
IN COLLEGE AND SECONDARY SCHOOL 


The first book in this important series. Gives the results of 
ee investigations of all activities in personnel work in 
Price $4.00 
(B) BEHAVIOR AND BACKGROUND OF STUDENTS 


IN COLLEGE AND SECONDARY SCHOOL 


This volume calls attention to all available data on problems of 
student personnel from the viewpoint of student background and 
oe Suggests methods by which the personnel worker may 
tudy his own group of students. Price $4.00 
(C) COUNSELING TECHNICS IN COLLEGE 


AND SECONDARY SCHOOL 


A critical analysis of various procedures widely used by personnel 

workers in the educational field. Appraises methods in case 

studies, interviews, observation, rating scales, etc. Price $2.00 
Write for catalogs on Harper Vocational Books & 








Harper Hobby Series 








_—— = = 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 49 East 33rd Street, New York, N.Y. a a 


Please send a copy of [] HOW TO CHOOSE A JUNIOR COLLEGE ($2.00) 
STRANG BOOKS OA. OO B. (OC. CO Harper Vocational Catalog 


Prices subject to a teachers’ discount of 20%. 
DNS ccc ches eeendenesedenenehdbeseehiessecdnsenseneseosseneceeaeteeeeanesneem 


Address ik ic Si a i i a in a a a ol mr lm eee real 





1) Harper Hobby Catalog. [ Send on approval. [J Cash enclosed. (J Send C.O.D. 





























Two Outstanding New Books 





Faunce and Nichols’ 


SECRETARIAL EFFICIENCY 


By FRANCES Avery FAUNCE, Formerly Assistant Editor of Atlantic Readers, As- 
sistant to the Business Manager of Wellesley Colege. With the Collaboration of 
FREDERICK G. NicuHots, Associate Professor of Education, Harvard Graduate School 
of Education. College edition. 589 pages, 6 x 9. $2.75 
This unique textbook combines the practical experience of a successful secretary with 
the classroom experience of a teacher of education to provide a fresh, vigorous inter- 
pretation of what employers expect secretaries to do, to know, and to be. Not only does 
the book tell how, by presenting a wealth of definitely practical material, but also shows 
why, emphasizing the fundamental principles and reasons underlying the use of this 
factual knowledge. 


Experience Manual and Workbook 


This valuable supplement for the student contains Vocabulary Experiences, Test-yourself 
Questions, Secretarial Experiences, and Intensive Experiences. This material is divided 
into units and sections following the organization of the text. 


Teacher’s Guide and Key 


This guide gives complete details for supervising work on the exercises outlined in the 
Expersence Manual and Workbook. The guide also supplies dictation material to be 
transcribed under various Secretarial Experiences, as well as teacher helps for super- 
vising the student’s class notebook. Another valuable feature is the key to the Test- 
yourself Questions contained in the Manual. 


Diehl’s 
TEXTBOOK OF HEALTHFUL LIVING. New second edition 


By Haron S. Dient, M.D., Professor of Preventive Medicine and Public Health, 

and Dean of the Medical Sciences, University of Minnesota. 626 pages, 6 x 9. $2.50 
This new textbook represents a major revision of the author’s well-known Healthful 
Living. Besides bringing the entire book scientifically up to date, Dr. Diehl has rewritten 
the sections dealing with Normal Sex Life, Alcohol and Tobacco, The Glands of Internal 
Secretion, and Major Health Problems, emphasizing the discussions of tuberculosis, 
diphtheria, influenza, and accident prevention. An outstanding feature of the text is the 
inclusion of an appendix for a continuous health record of the individual student. 


Send for copies on approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 


330 West 42nd Street New York, N.Y. 
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Among CROFTS texts of special 


interest to Junior Colleges 


A LABORATORY COURSE 
IN READING AND 
WRITING 


by CATHERINE M. Himes, Herzl Junior Col- 
lege, and MARTHA F. Curist, Wright Junior 
College 

The first text to apply laboratory methods 
in teaching correct reading and writing, to 
call on the student to complete his own 
textbook, and to apply his newly acquired 
writing skill to the subject matter and tech- 
nique of his other courses. 
“The style and content are such as to pique 
his curiosity, stir his ambition, strengthen his 
courage , and challenge his powers.’’—Junior 
College Journal. (372 pages, large 8vo., 
$2.00) 


PROSE PROJECTS 


Edited by JostaH L. Geist, and MABEL R. 
GARRETTE, Wright Junior College 


Contemporary material largely from the 
better magazines, but including some fresh- 
man work, designed to interest the student 
and provide laboratory materials for the com- 
position course. May be used with A LAB- 
ORATORY COURSE IN READING AND 
WRITING. A feature is the exercises on 
detachable sheets to test reading ability and 
assist in writing. Ready in May 


Check These Titles 


THE GROWTH OF EUROPEAN 
CIVILIZATION 


by Boak, HyMa and SLosson 


AMERICAN SOCIAL AND POLITICAL 
HISTORY 


by HAROLD U. FAULKNER 


THE AMERICAN PROBLEM OF 
GOVERNMENT 


(2nd Edition in June) 
by C. C. MAxEy 


PRINCIPLES OF ECONOMICS 
by RAYMOND T. BYE 
APPLIED ECONOMICS 
by Bye and HEwetr 
COLLEGE BIOLOGY (2nd Edition) 
by WELLHOUSE and HENDRICKSON 
PLANE TRIGONOMETRY 
by PATTERSON and HICKSON 


F. S. CROFTS & CO. 
41 Union Square 
New York 





JUNIOR COLLEGE SERVICE 


THE sTAFF of the American College Bureau 
is particularly well equipped to render 
effective service in counsel and placement of 
administrative and faculty personnel in jun- 
ior colleges. Members of our staff have been 
closely associated with the development of 
the junior college movement since its early 
days. In case of vacancy, we give careful 
study to the requirements of administrators 
and heads of departments. In the interest 
of the individual college administrator or 
teacher, we make a careful study of your 
assets in order to promote your professional 
growth. We carefully analyze the require- 
ments, both of the employing executive and 
those of the registrant seeking advancement, 
for the best interests of each. Our service is 
nation wide. 


AMERICAN COLLEGE 
BUREAU 


Lewis W. Smith, Director 
28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, II. 

















JUNIOR COLLEGE 
DIRECTORY, 1939 


1. Junior Colleges 
Location, administrative head, staff, 
enrollment, accreditation, etc., for 


556 junior colleges. 
2. Societies and Fraternities 


3. Professional Organizations 


Price 30 cents 


American Association of 
Junior Colleges 


744 Jackson Place Washington, D.C. 
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JUNIOR COLLEGES 





ARE USING THESE TEXTS 





@ ELEMENTS OF MODERN 
ECONOMICS by Albert L. Meyers, Ph.D. 


“The entrance of Meyers’ Elements of Modern Economics into its second 
printing only four months after its original release bespeaks the wide pub- 
lic acceptance which it has earned and forecasts a well-merited future suc- 
cess for this textbook. 

“We might well stress the Modern in this title, for it is no idle word. This 
book’s work on unemployment and dislocated currencies proves the text’s 
timeliness, well-supported also by the material considering ‘the flight from 


the dollar’.” | 
From “The Robert Morris Bulletin.” (Jan.-Mar. ’39 issue) 





363 pp., 6 x 9 in. $3.00 college list. 
@MODERN BANKING 
by Rollin G. Thomas, Ph. D. Feedaapen af Becta 





Presents a comprehensive treatment of all aspects of modern banking, includ- 
ing an explanation of banking legislation since 1932. The book equips the 
student with the basic knowledge for an intelligent approach to banker- 


customer relationship. 
For beginning junior college courses in: banking, ales wen Se sea Sonne 
‘ business administration. 


in courses in economics, commerce, finance 


474 pp., 6 x 9 in. $2.85 college list. 


@ OWENS ON BUSINESS ORGAN- 
IZATION AND COMBINATION 
by Richard N. Owens, Ph.D., C.P.A,. insond Business ad. 
: ministration, George 

a Univer- 


An up-to-date study (textbook) of simple and related forms of business or- 
ganization and their regulation. Treats recent developments and new legisla- 
tion, such as Federal r tion of securities thro the S.E.C., Federal anti- 
trust legislation, state fair trade legislation, and the Robinson-Patman Act. 


697 pp., 6 x 9 in. $3.75 college list. . 


















Those giving courses in these subjects are cordially invited to examine any of | 
the books included here over a period of three months, with a view to adoption, — 
When writing, please use your college stationery and your rank. 










PRENTICE-HALL, Inc., 70 Fifth Ave., New York Haas 










| ee a oe 2m DIRECTORY OF JUNIOR COLLEGE ORGANIZATIONS 
PE ORE Poe - AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF JUNIOR COLLEGES | ai 
Seranto to : > 
Blorstary Wiss yron 8. ortega ton-Keystone Junior yams . ume, Pennsylv 





Crosspy Eris, 744 Jackson ‘Place, W 
JUNIOR COLLEGE eet a he wes NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 


pee icane--Pacutne & Uanae my Zann G Cates Nor - College’ Washington, D0. 
ae *. JUNIOR COLLEGE UBSECTION OF THE COLLEGE AND REFERENCE SECTION 

a OF THE AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 

pee ‘Secretary — vilorpHoLiay Ke Raixsom, Morin Junior Oollene, Kontdeld, Oalifornia 

¢ f are, P ENGLAND J JUNIOR COLLEGE COUNCIL 


President—Jxssx P. Green Mountain Junior Soles, Poultney, Vermont 
ee M, faves, 8, Ricker Junior College, Houlton, Maine 


; . JUNIOR COLLEGE. COUNCIL OF td co MIDDLE ges 

President—BYn0x 8. oo iisvnan, Gol eng g mergune ° J ~ wie For cee, oo ennsylvania 
NORTH CENTRAL ASSOCIATION OF JUNIOR COLLEGES 

President—J. Ropert Sauna, Christian College, Columbia, Missouri 

 Seorstary—-Watren B B, SPELMAN; Morton Junior College, Cicero, Illinois 
NORTHWEST ASSOCIATION yd JUNIOR ‘COLLEGES 

| Seoretary Gaara L. = Hoox # ren Se enn’ J os Co anloe Oollege, Portland, Oregon 

ms JUNIOR COLLEGE .DIVISION OF THE SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION 
Pritident—0. © . CouvERT, Northeast Center pans Louisiana 
Secretary—J. R. MoLEeMmong, Paris Junior Paris, Texas 


. ARKANSAS JUNIOR COLLEGE ASSOCIATION — 
 President—J. W . Reywnoups, Fort Smith Junior College, Fort Smith, Arkansas 
Secretary—G. R. * PURRENTINE, Arkansas Polytechnic Oollege, Russellville, Arkansas. 


CALIFORNIA JUNIOR COLLEGE FEDERATION 


President—A. J. Coss, San Francisco Junior Co , San Francisco, California 
Seorstary—FLovp P. BAILEY, Santa Rosa Junior Santa Rosa, California 


7 NORTHERN CALIFORNIA JUNIOR rece ASSOCIATION 
President-——DWAYNE OrTON, Stockton Junior College, Stockton, California 
Secretary—Witliam MoK. ‘Srewsaas, Modesto Junior College, Modesto, California 


jn. Safe CALIFORNIA JUNIOR COLLEGE ASSOCIATION 
President—J. O 1 cope adr ly Reedley Junior College, Reedley, California 
. Becretary—Lzo WOLFSON, Reedley Junior College, Reedley, California 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA JUNIOR COLLEGE ASSOCIATION 


President—Surtpow M. Haypsen, Santa Monica Junior College, Santa hy poor pg California 
re C. Stewart, Pasadena Junior College, Pasadena, California 


peg ets ~. GEORGIA ASSOCIATION OF JUNIOR COLLEGES 


B. seuss, Emory University, Emory University, Geo S 
Sorc n tf 'H. JENKINS, Georgia Mili tary Coll Mill edgeville, Gootgi = 


i ILLINOIS ASSOCIATION ‘OF. JUNIOR Gotaces 
Presitdent—Ross , Lyons Township College, 
: Secretary—W peas te 'Gekentse, Morton Junior College, Cieero ages 


~ - JUNIOR COLLEGE SECTION OF IOWA STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION © 
WitieTa STRAHAN, Muscatine Junior College, mee Iowa 
Scoretary Hasna E. DIoKEY, Fort Dodge Junior College, Fort Dodge, Iowa 
Fi - KANSAS PUBLIC JUNIOR COLLEGE ASSOCIATION 


| P ne le President—E. A. Fux Arkansas City Junior College, Arkansas City, Kansas 
+e ‘ — ade, WaLitan, El Dorado Junior College, El Dorado, .nsas 










Chas A go MICHIGAN ASSOCIATION OF JUNIOR ULE SRS 
Puicltent.—Peaex J. Dove, Jackson Junior College, Jackson, Michigan 
Sy nade Gg. UMBREIT, Muskegon Junior O , Muskegon, Michigan 
MINN ia hel JUNIOR COLLEGE DEANS ASSOCIATION 
President —. A. DRESCHER, ening Junior College, Hibbing, Minnesota » 
—R. R. auumeay’ Gatve ty of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 






a IPPI JUNIOR COLLEGE ean may ae AND. ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION 
J. ME fe et Copiah-Lincoln Junior esson, Mississippi 
Seeratary>-KnNox'M . Broom, State Supervisor of Junior. Colleges, J ackson, Mississippi 
bis: erg Fav csmspeage ey a i JUNIOR COLLEGE ADMINISTRATORS » 
Sere} YRON POHRER, Mo ng FE hang Ae oon. owen Missouri 
ba OKLAHOMA JUNIOR COLLEGE "ASSOCIATION | 
President—M: ‘B. Newson, Shidler Junior College, Shidler, Oklahoma 
‘eoretary Hana B. _Kwiseney, Sapulpa Junior Oollege, Sapulpa, Oklahoma 
TEXAS ‘ASSOCIATION OF JUNIOR COLLEGES 
" President—J; R. McLemorz, Paris Junior Colle ors Texas 
 Séteretary-—L, W. HARTSFIELD, Hillsboro Junior College, Hilisboro, Texas 
ve aL LEGE Fea hi OF TEXAS STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 
ben esortS L. Harvin, Conpais : ti Souler teens” Corpus Christi, Texas 
‘WASHINGTON JUNIOR COLLEGE ASSOCIATION 


Ni narate dE gromcsnage yg A Prion, Yakima Valley Junior College, Yakima, Washington 
Secretary——LEWIs TIDBALL, Grays Harbor Junior College, Aberdeen, Washington 











